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to the 

ENGLISH NATION. 



I DEDICATE to yon a Collection of Letters, 
written by one ofyonrselveSf for the common 
benefit of as all . They wonld never have grown 
to this size, without your continued encoarage- 
ment and applansck To me they originally owe 
nothing but a healthy sanguine constitution. 
Under your care they have thriven. To you 
they are indebted for whatever strength or 
beauty they possess. When Kings and Ministers 
are forgotten, when the force and direction of 
personal satire is no longer understood, and 
when measures are only felt in their remotest 
consequences, this book will, l believe, be 
found to contain principles worthy to be trans- 
mitted to posterity. When you leave the unim* 
paired hereditary freehold to your children,^ 
you do but half your duty. Both liberty and 
property are precarious, unless the possessors 
taave sense and spirit enough to defend them. 
This is not the language of vanity. If I am a 
vain man^ my gratification lies within a narrow 
circle. I am the fole depository of my own 
secret, and it shall perish with me. 

If an honest, and, I may truly affirm, a Iabo> 
rions zeal for the public service, has £^ven me 
any weight in your esteem, let me exhort and 
conjare yon, never to suffer an invasion of your 
political constitution, however minute the in- 
stance may appear, to pass by, without a deter- 
mined, persevering resistance. One precedent 
creates another. They soon accumulaie, and 
constitute law. "What yesterday was fact, to- 
day is doctrine. Examples are supposed to 
justify the most dangerous measures ; and, 
-where they do not suit eaactiy, the defect is 
supplied by analogy. Be assured, that the laws 
-which protect us in our civil rights, grow oat 
of the constitution, and they must fall or flourish 
-with it. This is not the cause of faction, or of 
party » or of any individual, hut the common 
fnterest of every man in Britain. Although the 
King should oontinne to support his present 

as 
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system of government, the period is not rery 
distant, at which yon will have means of re< 
dress in your own power. It may be nearer, 
perhaps, than any of us exjpect ; and I wotild 
warn yon to be prepared for it. The King may 
possibly be adviMd to dissolve the present Par- 
liament a year or two before it ^expires of 
course, and precipitate a new, election, in hopes 
of taking the nation by surprise. If such a 
measure be in agitation, this very caution may 
defeat or prevent it. 

I cannot doubt that yon will unaninnoasly 
assert the freedom of election, and vindicate 
your exclusive right to choose your represen- 
tatives. But other questions have been started, 
on which your determination should be equally 
clear and unanimous. Let it be impressed opoa 
your minds, let it be instilled into yoar cnil^ 
dren, that the liberty of the press is the paUa-^ 
dium of all the civil, political, and religious 
rights of an Bnglishnaan : and that the right of 
juries to return a general verdict, in all cases 
whatsoever, is an essential part of our^onstiln- 
tion, not to be controlled or limited by the 
judges, nor, in any shape, questionable by the 
Legislature. The power of King, Lords, and 
Commons, is not an arbitrary power*. They 



* This positive denial oi an arbitrary power 
being vested in the legislature, is not, in fact, a 
new doctrine. When the Earl of Lindsey , in the 
year i675, brought a bill into the House of Lords, 
3b prtvent the dangers tuhich might arise JYmn 
persons disaffected to government, by which .an 
oath and penalty was to be imposed upon the 
members of both Houses, it was affirmed in a 
protest, signed by twenty-three lay Peers, (my 
Lords the Bishops were not accustomed to pro^ 
test,) *' That the privilege of sitting and voting 
** in Parliament, was an honour they had by 
** birth, and a right so inherent in them, and 
" inseparable from them, that nothing could 
** take it amay, but what by the law of the land 
" must withal take away their lives, and eor- 
*< rapt their blood." These noble Peers (whose 
names are a reproach to their posterity) have, 
in this instance, solemnly denied the power of 
Parliament to alter Uue constitution. Under a 
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tare the tmstees, not the ownerSf of the estate. 
The fce-simple is in tts. They cannot lUienftte, 
they cannot waste. When we say that the Le- 
gislatare is supreme, we mean, that it is the 
highest power known to the constitation ; that 
it is the highest in comparison with the other 
sabordinate powers established by the laws* 
In this sense, the word supreme is relative, not 
absolute. The power of the ^Legisiatnre is 
limited, not only by the general roles -of natanfl 
justice, and the welfare of the commiinit^, but 
by the forms and principles of oar particular 
constitation. If this doctrine be not true, we 
must admit, that King, Lords, and Commons, 
have no rule to direct thebr resolntions, but 
'merely their own will and pleasure. They 
xnigbt unite the legislative and executive power 
in the same hands, and dissolve the constitution 
by an act of parliament. But, I am persuaded 
yoa will not leave it to the choice of seven huA> 
dred persons, notoriously corrupted by the 
Crown, whether seven millions or their eqaiUa 
shall be freemen or slaves t The certainty of 
forfeiting their own rights, when they sacrifice 
those of the nation, is no check to a bruta), 
degenerate mind. Without insisting upon the 
extravagant concession made to Harry the 
Eighth, there are instances, is the history of 
other countries, of a formal, deliberate snr- 
render of the public liberty into tlie hands of 
the Sovereign. If England does not share the 
same fate, it is because -we have better resources 
than in the virtue of either House of Parlia- 
itfent. 

I said, that the liberty of the press id the ptU" 
ladium of all your rights, and that the right of 
the juries to return, a genefal verdict is part of 
your constitution. To preserve the whole sys> 
tern, you must correct your Legislature. With 
regard to any influence of the ccmstituoit over 
the conduct of the representative, there is little 
difference between a seat in Parliament for 
seven years, and a seat for life. The prospect 
of your resentment is too remote; andalthoagh 

particular proposition, they have asserted a 
general truth, in which every man in England 
is concerned. 
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the Iftst session of a septennial Parliament b« 
usually employed in courting the favour of the 
people, consider that, at this rate, your repre- 
sentatives have six years for offence, and but 
one for atonement. A death<bed repentance 
seldom reaches to restitution. If ^ou reflect, 
that, in the changes of administration, which 
have marked and disgraced the present reign, 
although your warmest patriots have, in their 
tnm, been invested with the lawful and unlaw- 
fiil authority of the Crown ; and though other 
j«lief6 or improvements have been held forth 
to the people, yet, that no one man in office has 
ever promoted or encouraged a bill for shorten- 
ing the duration of Parliament ; bnt that (who- 
ever was Minister) the opposition to this mea- 
sure, ever since the septennial act passed, has 
been constant and uniform on the part of Go- 
vernment. You cannot but conclude, without 
the possibility of a doubt, that long Parliaments 
are the foundation of the undue influence of the 
Crown. This influfnce answers every purpose 
of arbitrary power to the Crown, with an ex- 
pence and oppression to the people, which 
would be unnecessary in an arbitrary govern- 
ment. The best of our Ministers find it the 
easiest and most compendious mode of conduct- 
ing the King's affairs; and all Ministers have a 
gieneral interest in adhering to a system, which, 
of itself, is sufficient to support them in office, 
without any assistance from personal virtue, 
popularity, labour, abilities, or experience. It 
promises every gratification to avarice and 
ambition, and secures impunity. These arc 
truths unquestionable. If they make no im- 
pression, it is because they are too vulgar and 
iiotorinus. But the inattention or indifference 
of the nation has continued too long. Tou are 
roused at last to a sense of your danger. The 
remedy will soon be in your power. If Junitis 
lives, you shall often be reminded of it. If, 
when the opportunity presents itself, you neg- 
lect to do yonr duty to yourselves and to pos- 
terity, to God, and to your country, I shall have 
one consolation left, in common witli the 
meanest and basestjof mankinds-Civil liberty 
may stUl lasl the life of JUNIUS. 
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1 HE. encoaragement given to a multitade of 
spurioas, mangled publications of the Lettert <{f 
Junius f persuades me, that a complete editioot 
corrected and improved by the author, will be 
favourably received. The printer will readily 
acquit me of any view to my own profit. I 
undertake this troublesome task merely to serve 
a man who has deserved well of me, and of the 
public ; and who, on my account, has been ej^ 
posed to a^ expensive, tyrannical prosecution* 
For these reasons, I give to Mr. Henry Sampton 
Wooc^fallt and to him alone, my right, interest^ 
and property, in these letters, as fiuly and com- 
pletely , to ail Intents and purposes, as an author 
can possibly convey Ms property in his own 
works to another. 

This edition contains all the letters of JimMor. 
JPhilo Junitig, and of Sir WiUiam Draper ana 
JIfr. Home to Junita, 'ifith their respective 
4lates, and according to the order in which they' 
appeared in the Public Advertiser. The auxi- 
Jiary part of Philo Juniui was indispensably 
necessary to defend or explain particular pas- 
sages in Junius, in answer to plausible objec- 
tions; but the subordinate character is never 
l^lty of the indecorum of praising his principal. 
The fraud was innocent, and I always intended 
to explain it. The notes wiU be found not osdy 
nsefnl but necessary. References to facts not 
generally known« or allusions to the current re- 
port or opinion of the day, are, in a little time« 
nnintelligible. Tet the reader will not find him- 
self overloaded with explanations, I was not bom 
to be a commentator, even upon my own works. 

It remains to say a few words upon the Uber- 

2 of the press. The daring spirit by which 
ese letters are supposed to be distinguished, 
seems to require that something serious should 
be said in their defence. I am no lawyer by 
profession, nor do I pretend to be more deejply 
read than every Bnglish gentleman should be» 
in the laws of his country. If, therefore, the 
principle! I malatam are truly constitutional, I 
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shall not think myself answered, though I 
should be convicted of a mistake in terms, or of 
misapplying the lang^s^e of the law. I speak 
to the plain understanding of the people, and ap- 
peal to their honest, liberal construction of me. 
Good men, to whom alone I address myself, 

S>I>ear to me to consult their piety as little as 
eir judgment and experience, when they ad- 
mit the great and essential advantages accruing 
to society from the freedom of the press, yet 
indulge Uiemselves in peevish or pasuonate ex- 
elamations against the abuses of it. Betraying 
an unreasonable expectation of benefits, pure 
and entire from any human institution, they, in 
HdBfect, arraign the goodness of Providence, and 
conftss Uiat they are dissatisfied wilh the com- 
mon lot of humanity. In the present instance, 
they really create to their own minds, or greatly 
exaggerate the evil they complain of. The laws 
of England provide as efiectnally as any human 
laws can do for the protection of the subject, in 
his reputation, as well as in his person and pro- 
jpertv. If the characters of private men are 
insulted or injured, a double remedy is open to 
them by action and indictment. If, through in- 
dolence, iVilse shame, or indifi'erence, they will 
not appeal to the laws of their country, they 
tail in their dn^ to society, and are unjust to 
themselves. If, from an unwarrantable distrnst 
of the integrity of juries, they would wish to 
obtain justice by any mode of proceeding more 
summary than a trial by their peers, I do not 
scruple to affirm, that they are, in effect, greater 
enemies to themselves than to the libeller they 
pros!ecute. 

With regard to strictures upon the characters 
of men in office, and the measures of govern- 
ment, the case is a little different. A consider- 
able latitude must be allowed in the discussion 
of public afEiairs, or the liberty of the press will 
be of no benefit to society. As the indulcence 
of private malice and personal slander shoulcl 
he checked and resisted by every legal means, 
ao a constsmt examination into the characters 
and conduct of Ministers and Magistrates, 
should be equally promoted and encouraged. 
They who conceive that oar newspapers are no 
restraint upon bad men, or impeaiment to the 
execution of bad measures, know nothing of th is 
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countiy. In that state of abandoned serviUi^ 
and prostitution, to which the nndne influenee 
of the Crowji has redaced the other branches of 
the leg^islature, our Ministers and Magistrates 
have, in reality, little panishment to fear* and 
few difficnlties to contend with, beyond the 
censnre of the press, and the spirit of resistance 
which it excites amoDj^ the people. While this 
censorial power is maintained, to speak in the 
Words of a most ingenious foreigner, both Mi- 
nister and Magistrate are compelled, in almost 
every Instance, to choose between hit eiuty and 
hU repnttiHon, A dilemma of this kind per- 
petually before him, will not, indeed, work 
miracles on his heart, bat it will assaredly 
operate, in some degree, upon his conduct. At 
all events, these are not times to admit of any 
relaxation in the little discipline we have left. 

But it is alledged, that the licentiousness of 
the press is carried beyond all bounds of de. 
eency and truth; that our excellent Ministers 
are continually exposed to the pubUo hatred or 
derision ; that in prosecutions for libels on go- 
vernment, juries are partial to the popnlac side ; 
and that, in the most flagrant cases, a verdict 
cannot be obtained for the King. If the premises 
were admitted, 1 should deny the conclusion* 
It is not tnie that the temper of the times has in 
general an undue influence over the conduct of 
^ries. On the contrary, many signal instances 
ntay be produced of verdicts retonied for the 
King, wnen the inclinations of the people led 
strongly to an undistinguished opposition to go> 
v«runicDt« Witness the cases of Mr. Witka and 
JIfr. Alnufn, In the late proseealions of the 
printers of my address to a great Personage, the 
luries were never £uriy dealt with. Lord Chief 
Justice Mansfield, conscious that the paper in 
question contained ne treascmable or libellous 
matter, and that the severestparts of it, how- 
ever painftil to the King, or otfnisive to his ser- 
vants, were stricdy true, would fain have re- 
fitricted the jury to the finding of special facts, 
which* a» to guilty or not guilty, were merely 
indifferent. This particular motive, combined 
witiv his general purpose to contract the power 
CKf juries, will account for the charoe he deliver- 
ed in Woodlairs trial. He told the jury, in so 
auu&y wotdt» that they had nothing to determine* 
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excc^ the fact efprinUng ondpuMiaMng, and 
whether or no the blanfa or inuendoesT were 
properly filled up in the informaUon ; bat that, 
Whether the defendant had committed a crime 
or not, was no matter of consideration to twelve 
men, who yet, upon their oaths, were to pro- 
nounce their neer guiltj/ or iiot guilty. When 
we hear such nonsense delivered from the 
t>ench, and iind it supported by a laboured train 
of sophistry, which a plain understanding is un- 
able to follow, and which an unlearned jury, 
however it may shock their reason, cannot be 
supposed qualihed to reihte, can it be wondered 
that they should return a verdict, perplexed, 
absurd, or imperfect f Lord Mansfield has not 
yet explained to the world, why he accepted of 
a verdict which the court afterwards set aside 
as Ulegal; and which, as it took no notice jDf 
ine tnuendoea, did not even correspond with 
i* o,^n charge. If he had known his duty, he 
should have sent the jury back. I speak ad- 
vwedly, and am well assured, that no lawyer 
of character, in West-minster hall, will conuu- 
diet me. To show the falsehood of Lord Mans- 
field s doGtnne, it is not necessary to enter into 
the ments of the paper which produced the 
trial. If every line of it were treason, his 
charge to the jury would still be false, absurd. 
Illegal, and unconstitutional, if I stated the 
merits of my Letter to the King, Ishotdd imitate 
MMTd Man0eld, and • travel out of tfie record. 

* The following quotation from a speech de- 
livered by Lord Chatham, on the 11th of De 
cember, 1770, is taken with exactness. The 
reader will find it curious in itself, aad very fit 
so be inserted here. "My Lords, the verdictgiven 
•* in Woodfall's trial was, * guOty of printing 
" ajtd publishing only ;' upon which two motions 
" were made in court: one, in arrest of judg. 
*' ment, by the defendant's counsel, grounded 
*' upon the ambiguity of the verdict; Uie other. 
«* by the counsel for the Crown, fcr a rule upon 
" the defendant, to show cause why the verdict 
** should not be entered np according to the 
*' /e^oZ Jmport of the words. On both motions 
* a rule was granted ; and soon after the matter 
" w»« axguea before the Court of King*! Bf nclu 
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When law and reason speak plainlvy we do not 
want authority to direct oar andentandings. 
Tet, for the honour of the profession) I am con^ 
tent to oppose one lawyer to another, especially 
when it happens that the King's Attorney - 
General has virtnally disclaimed the doctrine 
by which the Chief Justice meant to insure sac- 
cess to the prosecution. The opinion of the 
plaintiflPs counsel (however it may be othervrise 
insignificant) is weighty in the scale of the de- 
fendant. My Lord Chief Justice de Grey, who 
filed the information ex officio, is directly with 
me. If he had conearred in Lord Mansfield's 
doctrincp the trial must have been a very short 
one. The facta were either admitted by Wood- 
fall's counsel, or easily proved to Uie satisfac- 
tion of the jury. But Mr. de Grey, far from 
thinking he should acquit himself of his duty, 

■ ' ■ -■- ■' . ' « 

" The noble Judge, when he delivered the 
" opinion of the court upon the verdict, went 
** regulaiiy through the whole of the proceed- 
" ings at Nisi Prius, as well the evidence that 
" had been given, as his own charge to the jury. 
'* This proceeding would have been very pro- 
'* per, had a motion been made on either side 
" for a new trial ; becaose either a verdict given 
*' contrary to evidence, or an improper chai*ge 
** by the judge at Nisi Prius, is held to be a 
" sufEicient ground for granting a new trial. 
" But when a motion is made in arrest of judg- 
'* ment, or for establishing the verdict, by enter. 
^* ing it up according to the legal import of the 
" words. It must be ou the ground oisomething 
'* appearing on the f\acc of the record j and the 
" court, in considering whether the verdict shall 
" be established or not, are so confined to the 
'* reeordi that they cannot take notice of any 
<* thing that does not appear on the face of it; 
" in the legal phrase, tnty cannot travel out €f 
** the record* The noble Judge did travel out 
« oi the record: and 1 affirm, that his discourse 
<* wassrre^fuZ€Br,ej^r<l^ud«cia^, audiMtj^rececient. 
" td. His apparent motive tor doing what tte 
** knew to be wrong, was that he might have an 
<« opportunity of telling the public extraiudi, 
** dally, that the other three Judges conearred 
'< in the doctrine laid down in his cbar|««" 
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by barely proving the facts, entered largely, 
andf I confess, not without abilitVf into the de* 
merits of the paper, which he called Siseditiotta 
libel. He dwelt bat lightly npon those points^ 
which (according to Lord Mansfield) were the 
only matter of consideration to the jury. The 
criminal intent, the libellous matter, the per* 
nicious tendency of the paper itself, were the 
topics on which he principally insisted* and of 
which, for more than an hourj he tortured his 
faculties to convince the jury. If he agreed in 
opinion with Lord Mansfield, his discourse was 
impertinent, ridiculous, and unieasonable. Bat, 
understanding the law as I do, what he said was 
at least consistent, and to the purpose. 

If anv honest man should still be' inclined to 
leave the construction of libels to the court, I 
woold entreat him to consider what a dreadful 
complication of hardships he imposes upon his 
f^Uow-snbjects. In the first place, the prosecu- 
tion commences by ir^ormatwn of an officer of 
the Crown, not by tne regular constitutional 
modeof indictment before a grand jury. As the 
fact is usually admitted, or, in general, can 
easQy be proved, the office of the petty jury is 
Bugatory. The court then judges of the nature 
and extent of the ofi^ence, and determines, ad 
arbitrium, the quantum of the panishment, 
from a small fine to a- heavy one, to repeated 
whipping, to pillory, and unlimited imprison* 
ment. Cutting off ears and noses might still be 
inflicted by a resolute judge: but 1 will be can> 
did enough to suppose, that penalties, so appa> 
rently shocking to humanity, would not be 
hazarded in these times. In all other criminal 
prosecutions, the jury decides upon the fact and 
the crime in one word, and the court pronounces 
a certain sentence, which is the sentence of the 
law, not of the judge. If Lord Mansfield's doe- 
trine he received, the jury mast either find, a 
verdict of aoqnittal, contrarv to evidence, which, 
I c«a conceive, might be done by very conscl- 
entious men, rather than trust a raUo«r-oreatai« 
to Lord Mansfield's mercy, or they most leave 
to the court two offices, never but in thia in. 
stance united, of finding guilty, and awarding 
punishment. 

** But," says this honest Lord Chief Jastioe, 
" If the pap«r be not criaiiMUf the defeadant 
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** (though fonnd guilty by his peers) is In no 
" danger} for he may move the court in arrest 
" of judgment." True, my good Lord ; but who 
is to determine upon the motion? Is not the 
court still to decide, whether judgment shall be 
entered up or not? aud is not the defendant this 
way as effectually deprived of judgment by his 
peerSf as if he were tried in a court of civil law, 
or in the chambers of the Inquisition ? It is yoa» 
my Lord, who then try the crime, not the jury. 
As to ihe probable effect of the motion in arrest 
of judgment, I shall only observe, that no rea- 
sonable man would be so eager to possess him- 
self of the invidious iK>weE of inflicting punish- 
ment, if he were not pre^letermined to make 
nse of it. 

Again, we are told that judge and jury have a 
distinct office ; that the jnnr is to find the fact, 
and the judge to deliver the law. De Jurert- 
ipanderUjucUcet, tUfactoJuratu The dictum is 
trae, though not in the sense given to it by Lord 
Mansfield. The iury are undoubtedly to deter- 
mine the fact; that is, whether the defendant 
did, or did not, commit the crime charged 
against him. The judge pronounces the sentence 
annexed by law to that fact so found ; and if, in 
tixe course of the trial, any question of law arises, 
both the counsel and the jury must, of neces* 
sity, appeal to the judge, and leave it to his de- 
cision. An exceptton, or plea in bar, may be 
allowed by the court ; but, when issue is joined, 
and the jury have received their charge,it is not 
possible in the nature of things, for tibem to se- 
parate the law from the fact, unless they think 
proper to return a special verdict. 

It has also been alledged, that, although a 
common jury are sufficient to detennine a piain 
matter or fact, they are not qualified to com 
prebend the meaning, or to judge of the tea- 
deocy of a seditions libel. In answer to this 
objection (which, if well founded, would prove 
nothing as to the $tri4^ right of returning a 

general verdict) I might safdy deny the truth of 
■e assertion. Englishmen of that rank from 
which juries are usually takeh, are not so ilU- 
terate as (to serve a particular purpose) they are 
now represented. Or, admittmg the fact, let a 
special jnry be sunmiooed in aU eases of ASA- 
•olty and trnpoitancey and the objectioii is r«< 
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moved. Bat the truth is, thati if a pkper, am* 
posed to be a libel upon government, be so ob- 
Bcarely worded, that twelve common men can- 
not possibly see the seditious meaning and 
tendency ot it, it is in effect no libel. It can- 
not inflame the minds of the people, nor alienate 
their affections from government; for they no 
more understand what it means* than if it wera 
published in a language unknown to them. 

Upon the whole matter, it appjears, to my 
understanding, clear, beyond a dk>ubt, that if, 
in any future prosecution for a seditions libel, 
the iury should bring in a verdict of acquittal* 
not warranted by the evidence, it will be ow- 
ing to Uie false and absurd doctrines laid down 
by Lord Mansfield. Disgusted at the odioos 
artifices made use of -by the Judge to mislead 
and perplex them, guarded against his sophis- 
try, and convinced of the falsehood of his 
assertions, they may, perhaps, determine to 
thwart his detestable purpose, and defeat him 
at any rate. To him, at least, they will do 8ub- 
stantud Justice, Whereas, if the whole charge 
laid in tne information be fairly and honestly 
submitted to the j«ry, there is no reason what> 
soever to presume that twelve men, upon their 
oaths, will not decide impartially between the 
King and the defendant. The numerous in- 
stances, in our state trials, of verdicts reco vexed 
for the King, sufficiently refute the Mse and 
scandalous imputations thrown out by the abet- 
tors of Lord Mansfield, upon the integrity of 
juries. But, even admitting the supposition* 
that, in times of universal discontent, arising 
from the notorious mal-administration of pnblic 
afiiurs, a seditious writer should escape punish- 
ment, it makes nothing against my general 
argument. If juries are fallible, to what other 
tribunal shall we appeal f If juries cannot safely 
be trusted, shall we unite Uie offices of judge 
and jury, so wisely divided by the consUtation, 
a,nd trust implicitly to Lord Mansfield! Are the 
Judges of the Court of King's Bench morehkely 
to be unbiassed and impartial than twelve yeo- 
men, burgesses, or gentlemen, taken indifferent- 
ly from the county at lai^eef Or, in short, shall 
there be no decisicm, until we have instituted a 
tribunal from which no possible abuse or incon- 
veni^oe whataoever caa aiuef If X an« bo| 
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Ytosdy mistaken, these qnesUoiis carry a deck* 
sive answer along with tiiem. 

Having cleared the freedom of the press from 
a restraint equally unnecessary and illegal, I 
return to the use which has been made of it in 
the present publication. 

National reflections, I confess, are not justified 
in theory, nor upon any general principles. To 
know how well they are deserved, and how 
lastly they have been applied, we must have 
the evidence of facts before ns. We must be 
conversant with the Scots in private life, and 
observe their principles of acting to us, and to 
each other ; uie cluiracteristic prudence, the 
selfish nationality, the indefatigable smile, the 
persevering^ssiduity, the ev(^rlasting profession 
of a discreet and moderate resentment. If the 
instance were not too important for an experi- 
ment, it might not be amiss to confide a liuiein 
their integrity . Without any abstract reasoning 
upon causes and effects, we shall soon be con- 
vinced, by experience, that the bcots trans*- 
Slanted from their own country, are always a 
jstinct and separate body from the people 
who receive them. In other settlements, they 
only love themselves: in England, they cordial- 
ly love themselves, and as cordiaJly hate their 
■neighbours* For the remainder of their good 
qualities I must appeal to the reader's observa- 
tion, unless he will accept of my ZordJBarring- 
ton's authority in a letter to the late Lard McU 
e«imA«, published by Afr. Lee : he expresses him- 
self with a truth and accuracy not ve)y com- 
mon in his Lordship's lucubrations. " And 
" Cockburn, like moat of hit counbrymenf Is as 
" abject to those above him, as he is insolent 
*' to those below him." I am far from meaning 
to impeach the articles of the union. If the 
true spirit -of those articles were religiously ad- 
hered to, we should not see such a multitude of 
Scotch commoners in the lower-house, as repre- 
sentatives of English boroughs, while not a 
single Scotch borough is ever represented by 
«n Englishman. - We should not see English 
peerages given to Scotch ladies, or to the elder 
sons of Scotch peers, and the number of sixteen 
'doubled and trebled by a scandalous evasion of 
the act of union. If it should ever be thought 
adviaeable to dissolve an act, the violation or 
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observance of which is iavariably directed by- 
the advantage and interest of the Scots, 1 shall 
say very sincerely witii Sir Edward Coke*, 
'* When poor England stood alone, and had not 
" the access of another kingdom, and yet had 
** more and as potent enemies as it now hath, 
** yet the King of England prevailed." 

bome opinion may now be expected from me« 
upon a point of eqaal delicacy to the writer, and 
hazard to the printer. When the character of 
the Chief Magistrate is in question, more mast 
be understood than may be safely expressed. 
If it be really a part of our constitution, and not 
a mere dictum of the law, that the king can do 
no wron^, it is not the only insQftnce, in the 
wisest ot human institutions, where theory is at 
variance with practice. That the Sovereign of 
this country is not amenable to any form of 
trial known to the laws, is unquestionable. But 
exemption from punishment is a singular privi. 
lege annexed to tne royal character, and no way 
excludes the possibility of deserving it. How 
long, and to what extent, a King of England 
may be protected by the forms, when he violates 
the spirit, of the constitution, deserves to be 
considered. A mistake in this matter proved 
fatal to Charles and his son. for my own part, 
far from thinking that tfaeKingcan do no wrong, 
far from suffering myself to be deterred or im* 
posed upon by the language of forms, in oppo< 
sition to the substantial evidence of truth, if it 
were my misfortune to live under the inauspio 
cioas reign of a Prince, whose whole life was 
employed in one base, contemptible struggle 
with the free spirit of his people, or in the de* 
testable endeavour to corrupt their moral prin> 
ciples, I would not scruple to declare to niiin, 
** Sir, you alone are the author of the greater 
" wrong to your subjects and to yourself. Ib. 
" stead of reigning in the hearts of your people, 
" instead of commanding their lives and for* 
" tones through the medium of their aflfections, 
" has not the strength of the crown, whether 
'* influenoe or prerogative, beoi uniformly ex- 
" erted, for eleven years together, to support a 
" narrow pitiful system of government, which 
'* defeats itself, and answers no one purpoae of 
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** real oower, profit or personal aatisfaction to 
*' you f With the greatest unappropriated re- 
" venae of any prince in £arope« have we not 
*' seen yon reduced to such vile and sordid dis- 
" tresses, as would have conducted any other 
" man to a prison? With a great military, and 
" the greatest naval power in the Itnown world, 
** have not foreign nations repeatedly insulted 
" yon with impunity 1 Is it not notorious, that 
** the vast revenues, extorted from the labour 
" and industry of your subjecto, and given you 
*' to do honour to yourself and to the nation, 
" are dissipated in corrupting their representa- 
" tives? Are yon a Prince of the house of 
" Hanover, and do yon exclude all the leading 
" Whig families from your councils? Do you 
*' profess to govern according to law, and is it 
" consistent with that profession, to impart your 
" confidence and affection to those men only 
" who, though now, jterhaps, detached from 
** the desiderate cause of ^e Pretender, are 
" marked iu this country by an hereditai^ at*- 
" tachment to high and arbitrary principles of 
*' government ? Are you so infatuated as to 
*' take the sense of your people from the repre. 
' ' sentation of muiisters, or from the shouts of a 
* ' mob, notoriously hi red to snrroundyour coach, 
" or stationed at a theatre? And if you are in 
** reality, that public man, that King, that Ma- 
** gistrate, which these questions suppose you 
** to be, is it any answer to your people, to say, 
'* That, among your domestics, you are good- 
** humoured : that to one lady, yon are faithful ; 
" that to your children, you are indulgent? Sir, 
*^ the man who addresses you in these terms, i& 
" voar best friend. He would willingly hazard 
" nis life in defence of your title to the crown ; 
" and, if power be your object, will still show 
••* yon how possible it is for a King of England, 
'* by the noblest means, to be the moftatoolute 
" Prince in Europe. You have no enemies. Sir, 
" but those who persuade you to aim at power 
" without right, and ^ho think it flattery to 
*' tell you, that the character of King dissolves 
** the natural relation between guilt and punish- 
" ment." 

1 cannot conceive that there is a heart so cal- 
lous, or an understanding so depraved, as to 
attend to a discourse of this naturei aad not to 
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feel the force of it. Bat where is the maAp 
among those who haye access to the closet, re* 
sqlate and honest enough to deliver itf The 
liberty of the press is our only resource. It will 
command an audience, when every honest man 
in the kingdom is excluded. This glorious pri- 
vilege may be a security to the King, as well as 
a resource to his people. Had there been no 
star-chamber, there would have been no rebel- 
lion against Charles the First. The constant 
censure and admonition of the press would have 
corrected his conduct, prevented a civil war» 
and saved him from an ignominious death. I 
am no friend to the doctrine of precedents, ex- 
clusive of right ; though lawyers often tell us, 
that, whatever has been once done, may law- 
fully be done again. I shall conclude this Pre- 
face with a quotation, applicable to the subject, 
from a foreign writer*, whose Essay on the 
English Constitution I beg leave to reconunend 
to the public, as a performance deep, solid, 
and ingenious. 

'' In short, whoever considers what it is that 
" constitutes the moving principle of what we 
" call great affairs, and the invincible sensibility 
" of man to the opinion of his fellow-creatures, 
** will not hesitate to affirm, that if it were pos- 
" sible for the liberty of the press to exist in a 
" despotic government, and (what is not less 
" difficult) for it to exist without changing the 
" constitution, this liberty of the press would 
** alone form a counterpoise to the power of the 
** prince. If, for example, in an empire of the 
" east, a sanctuary could be found, which, ren> 
" dered respectable by the ancient religion of 
** the people, might insure safety to those who 
" should bring thither their observations of any 
" kind ; and that, from thence, printed pfipen 
' should issue, which, under a certain seal, 
might be equally respected; and which, in 
their daily appearance, should examine and 
freely discuss the conduct of the cadis, the 
" bashaws, the vi^ir, the divan, and the saltan 
" himself; that would introduce immediately 
" some degree of liberty." 

* Monsieur de Lolme. 
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ADDRESSED TO THE 
Prinier of tlte Public Advertiser. 
SIR, . January 2J, 1769. 

jL he sabmission of a free people to the execn* 
tive authority of government, is no more than 
a compliance -with laws which they themselves 
have enacted. While the national honour is 
firmly maintained abroad, and while justice 
is impartially administered at home, the obe- 
dience of the subject will be voluntary, cheer, 
fttl, and, I might almost say, unlimited. A 
generous nation is grateftil even for the preser- 
-vation of its rights, and willingly extends the 
respect due to the office of a good prince into 
an affection for his person. .Loyalty, in the 
heart and understanding of an Englishman, is 
a rational attachipent to the guardian of the laws. 
Prejudices and passion have sometimes carried 
it to a criminal length, and, whatever foreigners 
may imagine, we know that Englishmen have 
erred as much in a mistaken zeal for particular 
persons and families, as they ever did in defence 
of what they thought most dear and interesting 
to themselves. 

It naturally fills us with resentment, to see 
sadh a tem.per insulted and abused. In reading 
the history of a free people, whose rights have 
"been invaded, we are interested in their cause'. 
Our own feelings tell us how long they ought to 
have submitted, and at what moment it would 
have been treachery to themselves not to have 
resisted. How much warmer will be our resent> 
ment, if experience should bring the fatal ex* 
taauple lioBie to oarselvesl 
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The situation of this country is alflirminir 
enough, to rouse the attention of every man, who 
jtretends to a concern for the public welfare. 
Appearances justify suspicion ; and when the 
safety of a nation is at stake, suspicion is a just 
ground of inquii-y. Let us enter into it with 
candour and decency. Respect is due to the 
station of winisters ; and, if a resolution must 
at last be taken, there is none so likely to be 
supported with flrainess, as that which has been 
adopted with moderation. 

The ruin or prosperity of a state depends so 
much upon the aduiinistratiou of its govern- 
ment, that, to be acqaainted with the merit of a 
ministry we ueed only obsei*ve the condition of 
the people If we see them obedient to the laws, 
prospenuLs in their industry, united at home, and 
respected abroad, we may reasonably presume^ 
that th*^ir atlairs are conducted by men of expe- 
rience, abilities, and virtue. If, on the contrary, 
we see an universal spirit of disti-ust and dissa- 
tisfaction, a rapid d^cay of trade, dissensions in 
all parts of the empire, and a total loss of re- 
spect in the eyes of foreign powers, we may pro- 
nounce, without hesitatiua, that the goveiTiment 
of that country is weak, distracted, and corrupt. 
The multitude, in all countries, aie patient to a 
ceitain point. Ill usage may rouse their indig. 
nation, and hurry them into excesses ; but the 
original lault is in goveniujent. Perhaps there 
never was an instance of a change, in the cir- 
cumstances and temper of a whole nation, so 
sudden and e^itraordinary as that >vhich the mis- 
conduct of ministers l^as, witliin these few years, 
produced in Great Britain. When our gracious 
Sovereign ascended the throne, we were a ilou. 
fishing and a contented people. If the personal 
virtues of a king could have insured the happi.. 
neys of his subjects, the scene could not have 
altered so entirely as it has done. The idea of 
uniting uU parties, of trj'ing all characters, anU 
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dtstrilrating the <^ce8 of state by rotatkmjwas 
gracious and benevoleot to an extreme, thougb. 
it has not yet produced the many salutary effects 
. which were intended by it. To say nothing of 
the wisdom of such a plan, it undoubtedly arose 
from an imbounded goodness of heart, in which 
folly had no share. It was not a capricious par- 
tiality to new faces ; it was not a natural turn for 
low intrigue : nor was it the treacherous amuse^ 
ment of double and triple negociatiohs. No, 
Sir, it arose from a continued anxiety, in the 
purest of all possible hearts, for the general wel- 
fare. Unfortunately for us, the event has not 
been answerable to tlie design. After a rapid 
succession of changes, we are reduced to that 
state which hardly any change can meml. YtSt 
there is no extremity of distress, which, of itself, 
ought to reduce a great nation to despair* It is 
not the disorder, but the physician : it is not a 
casual concurrence of calamitous circumstances; 
it is the pernicious hand of government which 
alone can make a whole people desperate. 

Without much political sagacity, or any ex> 
traordinaxy depth of observation, we need only 
mark bow the principal departments of the state 
are bestowed, and look no farther for the true 
cause of every mischief that be&Us us. 
~ The* finances of a nation, sinking under its 
deiJts and expenses, are comnutted to a young 
nobleman already ruined by play. Introduced 

• The duke of Grafton took the office of Secre- 
tary of State, with an engagement to support 
the Marquis of Rockingham's administration. 
He resigned, however, m a little time, under 
pretence that he eould not act withoat Lord 
Chatham, nor bear to see Mr. VTilkes abandoned:' 
but that under Lord Chatham be would act in 
ant/ office. This was the signal of Lord Rock- 
ingham's dismission. When Lord Chatham came 
iu, the Duke got possession of the Treasury. 
B eader» mark the consequence I 
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to Mt tttkdcf tihe auspices of Lord Chathftm» ttn<l 
lelt at die head of a^airs by that nobleman's re- 
treaty he became mmister by accident : but de- 
certing Uie priaciples and professions which gave 
l^oi a moment's popolaiity, we see him, from 
every honmirable engagement to the pabiic, an 
apostate by design. As for business, the world 
yet knows nothing of his talents or resolution ; 
unless a wayward, wavering inconsist^icy be a 
•^ark o£ genins* and caprice a demonstration of 
qi>irit.. It may be said, perhaps, that it is his 
Grace's province, as siuely it is his passion, ra> 
ther to diatrifoote than to save the public money ; 
anhd that while Lord North is Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the First Lord of the Treasury 
asay be as thoughtless and extravagant as he 
pleases. I hc^>e, however, he will not rely too 
mach. on the fertility of I^rd North's genius for 
finance : His Lordship is yet to give us the first 
proof of his abilities. It may be candid to sap. 
pose, that he has hitherto voluntarily concealed 
his talents ; intending, perhaps, to astonish thQ 
vorld»wh6n we least expect it,with a knowledge 
of trade, a choice of expedients, and a depth of 
iCBoarces, equal to the necessities, and far be- 
yond liie hopes of his country. He must now 
exert the whole power of his capacity, if he 
wonid wish as to forget, that, since he has been 
in office, no plan has been formed, no system ad- 
hered to, nor any one important measure adopt-' 
ed for the relief of public credit. If his plan for 
the service of the current year be not irrevocably 
fixed on, let me warn him to think seriously of 
consequences, before he ventures to increase the 
public debt. Outraged and oppressed as we are, 
this nation will not bear, after a six ycartf peace, 
to see new miUiona borrowed, without an even- 
tual diminatioB of debt, or redaction of interest. 
the sAtempt might rouse a spirit of resentment 
which might reach beyond the sacrifice of a mi- 
nister. At to the debt upon the civil Ust, the , 
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peo^e of Eogland expect, that it will not ht paiai 
witkottt a strict inquiry how it was iacorrcd. If 
it most be paid by .Parliament, let me advise thRk 
Chancellor of the Excheqaer to think of sone 
better expedient than a lottery. To support an 
expensive war, <Hr in circumstances of absolate 
necesaaty, a lottery may, perhaps, be allowable ; 
bat* besides that it is at ail times the very worst 
way of raising money upon the people, I think 
it ill becomes the royal dignity, to have the 
debts of a King provided for, like the repairs of 
« conatry bridge:, or a decayed hospitals The 
management of the King's affairs in the Honse 
of ComraoBs, cannot be more dieigraced than it 
'has been. A leading minister* r^[>eatedly called 
down ibr absolute ignorance, ridicnkms motions 
ridicnloasly withdrawn, deliberate plans dlscotn* 
certed, and a week's preparation of graceful ora- 
tory lost in a moment, give us some, though not 
adequate, ideas of Lord North's parliaraentairf 
abilities and influeace. Yet, before he had the 
misfortune of .being Chancellor of the Exche- 
qaer, he was neither an object of derisimi to his 
enemies, nor of melancholy pity to his friends. 
A series of inconsistent measures has alienated 
the colonies, from their duty as subjects, and 
from their natural afiection.s to their common 
country. When Mr« GrenvilJe was placed at the 
head of the treasury, be fek the impossibility of 
Great Britain's supporting such an establish- 
ment, as her former sacceases had made indift> 
pensible, and at the same time of giving, any 
aenstbie relief to foreign trade, and to the weight 
of the public debt. He thought it equitable, that 
those parts of the empire which had beneified 
aaost by the expenses of the war, should cOntt4< 
bnte something to the ex.peases of the peace, 
and he had no doubt of the constitutional ri^t 
vested in parliament to raise the contribution. 

ft- f?rr' -T* ... ■ ■ - ■ ,. ■ .,.^» 

* Tliis happened frequently to poor Lord Kotth. 
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Bnt, unfoi'toniitely for this country, Mr. Gren*- 
villc WR« at any rate to be distressed, because 
• he was minister; and Mr. Pitt* and Lord Cam- 
den were to be the patrons of America, because 
they were ia opposition. Their declaration gave 
'tipirit and argument to the colonies ; and while, 
perhaps, they meant no more than the ruin of- a 
minister, they, in elTect, divided one half of the 
empire from the other. 

Under one administration the stamp-act J8 
made ; under the second it is repealed ; under 
the tliird, in sinte of all experience, anew mode 
ef taxing the colonies is invented, and a question 
revived which ought to have been buried in ob- 
livion. In these circumstances a new office is 

- established for the business of the plantations, 
and the Earl of Hillsborough called forth, at a 

- most critical season, to govern America. The 
choice, at least, announced to us a man of supe* 
rior capacity and knowledge. Whether he be 
so or not, let his dispatches, as fur as they have 
appeared, let his measures, as far as they have 
operated, determine for him. In the former we 
)iave seen strong assertions without proof, de- 
vlamation without argument, and violent cen- 
sures without dignity or moderation ; but neither 
correctness in the composition, nor judgment in 
the design. As for his measures, let it be re- 
membered, that he was called upon to conciliate 

. and unite ; and that, when he entered into office, 
. the most refractory of the colonies were still dis- 
posed to proceed, by the c(mstitutional methods 
of petition aild remonstrance. Since that period. 
they .have been driven into excesses little short 
of rebellion. Petitions have been hindered from 
reaching the throne ; and the continuance of one 
, of the principal assemblies rested upon an arfoi. 



* Yet JUnitcs has been called the partisan of 
I.ord Chatham I 
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trary condition*, which considering the temper 
they were in, it was impossible they shotiJd com- 
ply with ; and which would have availed no. 
thing as to the general qtiestiou, if it had been 
complied, with. So violent, and, 1 believe, I may 
call it, so nnc'onstitntional, an exertion of the 
prerogative, to say nothing of the weak, injadi- 
cions terms in which it was conveyed, gives us 
iM hnmble an opinion of his Lordship's capa- 
city, as it does of his temper and moderation. 
While we are at peace with other nations, our 
military force may, perhaps, be spared to 
support the Earl of Hillsborough's measures in 
America. "Whenever that force shall be neces- 
sarily withdrawn or dimini^lied, the dismission 
of such a minister will neither console us for hit 
imprudence, nor remove the settled resentment 
of a people, who, complaining of an act of the 
legislature, are outraged' by an unwarrantable 
stretch of prerogative, and, supporting their 
claims by alignment, are insulted with decla- 
mation. 

Drawing lots, would be a prudent and reason- 
able method of appointing the officers- of state, 
compared to a late disposition of the Secretary's 
office; Lord Rochford was acquainted with the 
alfairs and temper of the southern courts ; Lord 
Weymouth was equally qualified fbr either de- 
partment t, by what unaccountable caprice has 
it happened, that the latter, who pretends to no 
experience whatsoever, is removed to the most 
important of the two departments, and the for- 
mer, by preference, placed in an office where 



• That they should retract one of their resolu- 
tions, and erase the entry of it. 
, tit ,was pretended that the Earl of Rochford, 
wliiie ambassador in France, had quarrelled 
with the Duke of Choiscul; and that, therefor*', 
he was appointed to the Northern Department, 
oat of compliment to the French nihukter. 
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his experience can be of no use to him t Lord 
Weymouth had distinguished hinuelf, in his first 
employment, by a spirited} if not jadicioas» con- 
duct. He had animated the civil magistrate be* 
yond the tone of civil authority, aad had direct- 
ed tlie operations of the army to more than 
ipiiitary execution. Recovered from the errors 
of his youth, from the distraction of play, and 
the betwitchittg smiles of Burgundy, behold him 
exerting the -whole strength of his dear, un- 
clouded faculties, in the service of the crown* 
It was not the heat of midnight excesses, nor 
ignorance of the laws, nor the furious spirit of 
the house . of Bedford ; no. Sir, when this re- 
spectable Minister interposed his authority be- 
tween the magistrate and the people, and signed 
the mandate, on which, for aught he knew, the 
lives of thousands depended, he did it from the 
deliberate motion of his heart, supported by th« 
best of his judgment. 

It has lately been a fashion, to pay a compli- 
ment to the bravery and generosity of the com- 
mander in chief*, at the expense of his under- 
standing. iTiiey who love him least, make lao 
question of his courage, while his friends dwell 
chiefly on the facility of his disposition. Ad- 
mitting him to be &s brave as a total absence of 
all feeling and reflection can make him, let us 
see what sort of merit he derives from the re- 
mainder of his character. If it be generosity tQ 
accumulate, in his own person and family, a 
number of lucrative employmenU ; to provide* 
at the public expense, for every creature thai 
bears the name of Manners ; and, neglecting the 
merit and services of the rest of the army, to 
heap promotions upon his favourites tod depen- 
dants ; the present commander in chief is th« 
most generous man alive. Nature has been 
sparing of her gifts to this noble lord ; but where 

r- • ■ . '■ - ■-%■.-■• . ' - — r r-r 

• The late I.ord Gnuiby. 
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birth and fortune are nnited^we expect the noble 
pride and independance oi a man of spirit, not 
the aenrile humiliating complaiaance of a conr- 
tier. As to the goodness of his heart, if a proof 
of it betaken from the facility of nevef refusing, 
what conclosion shall ve draw from the inde- 
eency of never pcrformiag 1 And if the disci< 
pUne of the amy be in any degree pveservedy 
what thanks are due to & maa, whose cares, 
notoriously cimfined to fillii|g np vaeancie6» 
have degraded the office of commander in ehftef« 
into a broker of commissions t 

Vith re^>ect to t^e navy, I shall only say that 
this country is so highly indebted to Sir Edward 
Hawke, that no expense should be spared, to se« 
enre to him an honourable and affluent retreat. 

The pure and impartial administration of ju»* 
tiee is, perhaps, the firmest bond to seonte a 
eheerftil submission of the people, and to en- 
gage their affections to government. It is not 
sufficient that questions of private right or wrmg 
are justly decided, nor that judges are superior 
to the vileness of pecuniary oonruptiott. Jeffe- 
rles himself, when the court had no interest* 
was an upright judge. A court of justice may 
be subject to another sort of bias, more impor- 
tant and pernicious, as it reaches beytmd the in- 
terest of individuals, and affeets the whole com- 
munity. A judge under the influence of govern* 
ment, may be honest enough in the djecision ot 
priviUe causes, yet a traitor to the public.-* 
When a victim is marked out by the ministry^ 
thit judge will offer himself to perform the sa- 
eriAce. He will not umple to prostitute his 
dbgnity, and betray the sanctity of his office, 
whenever an arbitnury point is to be carried for 
fovemment, or the resentonent of a court to be 
gratified. 

These principles and proceedings, odUons and 
Mmtemptible ae they are, in effect are no less 
Injadicions. A wise and generone people aro 
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roused by every appearance of oppres.sivc, uii> 
coustitutioiial measures, whether those measures 
are supported only by the power of government , 
or masked under the forms of a court of justice. 
Prudence aiid self-preservation will oblige tlie 
most moderate dispositions, to make common 
cause, even with a man whose conduct they cen^ 
sure, if they see him persecuted in a way, which 
the real spirit of the laws will not justify. Tlie 
facts on which these remarks are fouuded, are 
too notorious to require an application. 

This, Sir, is the detail. In one view, behold 
a nation overwhelmed witli debt ; her revenues 
wasted', her trade declining ; the affections of 
her colonies alienated ; the duty of the magi, 
strate transferred to the soldiery ; a gallant ar- 
my, which never fought unwillingly but against 
their fellowosubjects, mouldering away for want 
of the direction of a man of comnion abilities 
and spirit ; and, in the last instance, the admi- 
nistration of justice become odious and suspect- 
ed to the whole body of the people. This de- 
plorable scene admits of but one addition ; t^at^ 
we are governed by counsels from which a rea- 
sonable man can expect no remedy but poison ; 
no relief but death. 

If, by the immediate interposition of Fiovi- 
deuce, it were possible for us to escape a crisis 
%o foil of terror and despair, posterity wilt not 
believe the history of the present times. They 
will either conclude that our distresses were 
imaginary, or Uiat m t had the good fortune Ut be 
governed by men of acknowledged iutegrity HUjdb 
wisdom : They will not believe it possible, tAtat 
their ancestoi-s could have survived or recover** 
ed from so desperate a condition, while a Duk« 
of Grafton was Prime Minister,and a Lord l^uitli 
Chancellor of the Exchequer ; a WeymouUi and 
a UiUab<M)ongh Secretaxaes of State ;. u Gran by 
Commander in Chief; and a^Maiu>ticld Ciiief 
Grinttnal Judge of the kiu.^'doui. t- 

Jl'NIV.-. 
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TO THE 

Printer of the Public Advertiser^ 
Sm, January 26, 1769. 

X HE kingdom swarms 'With such numbers of fe< 
lonions robbers of private character and virtue, 
that no honest or good man is safe ; especially 
as tliese cowardly, base assiissins stab in the 
dark, without having the courage to sign their 
real names to their malevolent and wicked pro- 
ductions. A writer, who signs himself Juniuit, 
in the Public Advertiser of the 21st instant, 
opens the deplorable situation of his country, in 
a very affecting manner. With a pompons pa. 
rade of his candour and decency, he tells us, 
that we see dissensions in all parts of the empire, 
an universal spirit of distrust and dissatisfac- 
tion, and a total loss of respect towards us in 
the eyes oi foreign powers. But this writer, 
with ail his boasted candour, hi s not told us the 
real cause of the evils he so pathetically enume 
rates. I shall take the liberty to explain the 
cause for him. Junius, and siicU writers as him- 
self, occasion all the mischief complained of, by 
i'alsely and maliciously traducing^ the best cha- 
racters in the kingdom : for when' our deluded 
people at home, and foreigners abroad, read 
the poisonous and inflammutory libels tliat are ' 
daily published with impunity, to vilify those 
who are'any way distinguished by their good 
qualities and eminent virtues ; when they 6nd 
no notice taken of, or reply given tq these slan 
derons tongues and pens, their conclusion is, 
that both the ministers and-the nation have been 
fairly described, and they act accordingly. 1 
thmk it, therefore, the doty of every good citi- 
zen to stand forth, and endeuvbar to undeceive 
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the public, when the vilest arts are made use of 
to decline and blacken the brightest characters 
among us. An eminent author affirms it to be 
almost as criminal to hear a worthy man tra- 
duced, without attempting his justification, as to 
be the author of the calumny against him. For 
my own part, I think it a sort of misprision of 
treason against society. Ko man, therefore, 
who knows Lord Granby, can possibly hear so 
good and great a character mort vilely abused^ 
without a warm and just indignation against thia 
Junius, this high-priest of envy, malice, and aU 
nncharitableness, who has endeavoured to sa- 
crifice our beioyed commander in chief, at the 
altars of his horrid deities. Nor is the injury 
dooe to his Lordship alone, but to the whole ua. 
tioii^ which may too soon feel the contempt and 
consequently the attacks, of our late enemies, 
if they can be induced to believe, that the per- 
son on whom the safety of these kingdoms so 
much depends, is unequal to his high station, 
and destitute of those qualities wbich form a 
good general. One would have thought that his 
Lordship's services in the cause of his country, 
from the battle of Culloden to his most glorious 
conclusion of the late war, might have entitled 
him to common respect and decency at least ; 
but this oncandid, indecent writer, has gone so 
far as to turn one of the most amiable men of 
the age, into a stupid, unfeeling, ^d senseless 
beihg ; possessed, iudeed, of a personal cou* 
rage, but void of those essejitial qualities which 
diiitiuguUfa the commander from the.codimou 
•oldier. 

A v^ery long, uninterrupted, impartial, (I will 
add, a most disinterested friendship) witli Lord 
Orauby, gives me the right to affirm, that all Ju. 
bias's assertions are false and scandalous. Lord 
Oranby's courage, though of the brightest and 
fiiK^t ardent kind, is ai^ongst the lowest of his 
lkuti«ro«M good quaiitiee : he was fonaad ts> ejc- 
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•el in war, fay nature's liberality to fall tahid as 
vdil as persoQ. Bdacated and uMtmcted by his 
nost noble &ther» and a most ^rited as well 
as iKKcellent scholar, the present Bishop of Ban- 
gor, he was trained to* the nicest smse of ho* 
nonr, and to the triMrt and noblest sort 4^ 
pride, that of never d«HBg or soffering a mean 
action. A sincere love and attachment to his 
king and country, and to their glory, first Cu- 
pelled him to the field, Vheie he never gained 
a,«ght but honour. He unpaired, through his 
bounty, his own fortune ; for his bounty, which 
this writer would in vain depreciate, is founded 
ni>on the noblest of the human affections ; it 
Havn from a heart melting to goodness; from the 
most refihed humanity. Can a man, who is de- . 
ecribed as unferiing and void of reflection, be 
constantly employed in seeking proper objects, 
on -whom to exercise those glorious virtaes of 
compassion and generosity Y The distressed of- 
iicer, the soldier, the widow, the orphan, and a 
long list besides, know that vanity has no share 
in his frequent donations ; he gives, because he 
feels their distresses. Vox has he ever been 
rapacious with one hand, .to be bountifttl with 
the other. Yet this uncandid Janius would in- 
sinuate, that the dignity of the commander in 
chief, is depraved into the base office of a com- 
mission-broker ; that iSj Lord Gran by baigains 
for the sale ^f commissions ^ for it must have 
this meaning, if it has any at all. But where 
is the man living, who can justly charge his 
Lordship with such mean practices) Why does 
not Junius produce him ? Junius knows that he 
has no other means of wounding this hero, than 
from some missile weapon, shot from an obscure 
corner. ' He seeks, as all such def^natory wri- 
ters do, 

■■ - " ■jpgygcrg vocci 

Jn vuigtun ambiguatr-—^ • < 

to nose sospicion in the muids of the peeple. 
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liat T h()p«« tbat my countrymen will be no loi*- 
gov imposed upon, by artful and designing men, 
or by wretches, who, bankrupts in business, in 
fame, and in fortune, mean nothing more tha» 
to involve this country in the same common ruia 
with themselves. Heiifce it is, that they are con- 
•fttantly aiming their dark, and too otten fatal, 
weapons against those who stand forth as the 
bulwark of our national safety. Lord Granby 
was too conspicuous a mark not to be their ob- 
ject. He is next attacked for being unfaithful 
t<j his promises and engagements. "Where are 
•Funius's proofs^ Although I could give some 
instances where a breach of promise would be h 
'virtue, especially in the case of thwse whowoiild 
pervert the open, unsuspecting moments of con- 
vivial mirth, into sly, insidious applications for 
prefemient or party-systems, and would endea- 
vour to surprise a good man, whocaanot bear 
■ to see an J' one leave him dissa|;i«fied, into nn- 
Kuarded promises. Lord Granby's attention to 
his own family and relations is called seilish. 
Had he not attended to tliera, when fair and 
just opportunities presented themselves, 1 should 
have thought him unfeeling, and void of reflec- 
tion indeed. How are any man's friends or re- 
lations to be provided for, but from the influ- 
ence and protection of the patron ? It is unfair 
to suppose, that Lord Granby's friends have not 
as much merit as tVie friends of any other great 
man. If he is generous at the public expchse, 
as Jnnius invidiously calls it, the public is at no 
more expense for his Lordship's friends, than it 
would be if any'other set of men possessed those 
offices. The chaise is ridicalous I 

Tlic last charge against Lord Granby is of a 
mo^t serioQs and alarming nature indeed, .lunius 
asserts, that the army is mouldering avtay, far 
'Want of the direction of a man of conimoij abi- 
lities and spirit. The present condition of the 
afmy gives tlie divectest lie to his assertions. It 
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was never upon a more respectable footing with 
regard to discipline and ail the essentials that 
can form good soldiers. Lord Ligonier deliver- 
ed a firm and noble palladium of oar safeties 
into Lord Granby's hands, who has kept it in 
the same good order in which he received it. 
The strictest care has been taken to fill up the 
vacant coaimissions^wich such gentlemei^ as have 
the glory of their ancestors to sapport, as well 
as their own ; and are doubly bound to the 
cause of their king and f^oantry, from motives 
of private property, as well as public spirit. 
The adjutant-general, who has the immediate 
care of the troops atler Lord Gran by, is an of- 
ficer that would do great honour in any service 
in Europe, for his correct arrangements, good, 
sense and discernment upon all occasions, and 
for a punctuality and precision which give the 
most entire satisfaction to all who are obliged to 
consnlt him. The reviewing generals, who in- 
spect the army twice a year, have been selected 
with the greatest care, and have answered the 
important troht reposed in them in the most 
laudable maimer. Their reports of the condition 
of the army, are much more to be credited than 
those of* Junius, whom I do advise to utone for 
his shameful aspersions, by asking ]>urdou of 
librdGrauby and Uie wbole kingdom, whom he 
has offended by his abominable scandals. In 
SLiori, to turn Junius's own battery agaiust him, 
I must H-ifien, in ii|s own wordi^, " tliat he has 
given strtHig assertions without p»o<if, declama- 
tion witliout argument, and violent censure-s 
without dignity or modcraUo4)." 

\yiLLlAM DKAPER. " 
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TO 

Sir fViUiam Drapery KrdgM of the Bath, 
SIR, febraary 7, 1769. 

Y OUR defence of Lord Oranby does hoBonr to 
the goodness of your heart. Ton feel, as yon 
ought to do for the ^putation of yonr friend, 
cmd you express yourself in -the ^rarmest lan- 
guage of your passions. In any other cause, I 
doubt not you would hare eantionsly weighed 
the consequences of committing yonr name, to 
the licentions discourses and malignant opinions 
of the world. But hei*e, I presume, you thought 
it would be a breach of friendship to lose one 
moment in consulting your understanding ; as if 
an appeal to the public were no more than a mi- 
litary cmtp de nuUnt where a braise man has no 
rules to follow but the dictates of his courage. 
Touched with your generosity, I freely forgive 
the excesses into which it has led yon ; and, far 
from resenting those terms of reproach, which, 
considering that you are an advocate for deco* 
rum, you have heaped upon me rather too libe- 
rally, I place them to the account of an honest, 
unreflecting indignation, in which yonr cooler 
judgment and natural pcditeness had no concern. 
I approve of the spirit with whichjrou have given 
your name to the public ; and, if it were a pvoof 
of any thing but spirit, I should have thonght 
myself bound to follow your example. I should 
have hoped that even my name might carry 
some authority with it, if I had not seen how 
very little weight or consideration, a printed 
paper receives, even Arom the respectable aigna- 
tare of Sir William Draper. 

Ton begin with a general assertion, that wii* 
ters, such as I am, are the real cause of all the 
public evils we complain of. And doyoa really 



tkmk« Sir WiUiajn, that the Uc«Btioas pen of a 
political writer is able to produce sach impor- 
tant cfftsott 7 A little calm reflection might have 
shown yon, that national calamities do not arise 
from the descrtptioa* hat from the real charac- 
ter and cendact of Ministers. To have sap- 
ported year assertion, yoa sbonld have proved, 
that the presmt Ministry are aaqaestionahliy 
the bett and Mghta€ clMuacten«f the kingdom ; 
and that, if the affections of the colonies have 
heen ^ienated, if Corsic^has heea sbameftilly^ 
abaadoaed, if commerce langnishes, if public 
credit is threatened witii a new debt, and your 
4Mrn Maailht ransom most dishononrably given 
mpf it has all been owing to the malice of poli- 
tical writers, who will not suffer the best and 
brightest characters (aieaning still the present 
Ministry) to take a single right step, for the ho- 
ntonr or interest of the uaiion.^ Bat it seems yon 
were a little tender of coming to psrticHlars. 
Tear coascience insinuated to you that it would 
be prudent to leave the characters of Orafton, 
North, Hillsborough, Weymouth, and Mansfield, 
to shift for themselves; and truly. Sir William, 
the part you have undeitafcen is at least as mach 
as you are equal to. 

Without disputing Lord Oranhy's courage, we 
are yet to learn in what articles of military 
knowledge nature has been so very liberal tb 
his mind. If you have served with him, yon 
ought to have pointed out some instances of 
able disiioMtion, and well-concerted enterptise, 
which might fairly b^ attributed to his capa- 
city as a general. It is you. Sir William, who 
make your friend appear awkward and ridicu- 
lous, by giving him a laced suit of tawdry qua- 
-iiUcations, which nature never intended him to 
wear. 

Ton say, he has acquired nothing but honour 
in the Aeld. Is the ordnance nothuigV Are the 
Bines nothing f Is the cenmnad of the armyi 



with all tlie patronage annexed to it, nothing I 
Where he got these nothings I know not ; hut 
yoa at east ougTit to have told us^hen he de- 
served them. 

• As to his' bounty, compassion, &c. it would 
hare been but little to the pnrpose, thoogh yon 
had proved all that you have asserted. 1 med- 
dle with nothing bnt his character as command- 
er in chief; and, though I acquit him of the 
baseness of selling commissions, I still assert, 
that his military caref have never extended be- 
yond the disposal of vacancies ; and I am justi- 
fied by the complaints of the whole army, when 
I say, that, in this distribution, he consults wn- 
thing but parliamentary interests, or the gratifi- 
cation of his immediate dependents. As to his 
servile submission to the reigning Ministry, let 
me ask, whether he did not desert the cause of 
the whole army, when he suffered Sir Jeffery 
Amherst to be sacrilicect/ and what share he had 
in recalling that officer to the service ? Did he 
not betray the just interest of the antny, in per- 
mitting Lord Percy to have a regiment? And 
■does he not, at this moment,, give up all charac- 
ter and dignity as a gentleman, in receding from 
Ills own repeated declarations in favour of Mr. 
•Wilkes t 

In the two next articles, I think,we are agreed. 
You candidly admit, that he often makes snch 
promises as it is a virtue in him to 'violate, and 
that no man is more assiduous to provide fax his 
relations at the public expense. I did not nzge 
the last as an absolute vice in his disposition, bat 
to prove, that a careless,'disinterestcd spirit is no 
part of hi8 character : and as to the other, I de- 
sire it may be remembered, that I never de- 
scended to the indecency of inquiring into hiS 
convivial hours. It is you, Sir William Draper, 
who have taken pains to represent your friend 
in the character of a drunken landlord, who 
deaU out his promises as liberally as his liquor, 
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mnd win suffer no man to leave his table either 
sorrowful or sober, ^one but an intimate 
friend, who must frequently have seen him in 
these unhappy disgraceful moments* could have 
described bim so well. • . 

The last chaise, of the neglect of the army, 
is indeed the most material of all. I am sorry 
to tell you. Sir William, that in this article 
your first fact is false: and as there is-nothiny 
more painful to me than to give a direct con- 
tradiction to a gentleman of your appearance, 
I could wish, that, in your future publications, 
you would pay a greater attention to the truth 
-of your premises, before you suffer your g«iiiM 
to hurry you to a conclusion. I^rd Zjigonier 
did not deliver the army (which yon, in classi- 
cal ianguage, axe pleased to call a palladium) 
into Lord Granby's hands. It was taken from 
him, much against Ms inclination, some two or 
three years before Lord Granby was commander 
in chief. As to the state of the army, 1 should 
be glad to know whei*e yon have .received your 
intelligence. Wati it iu the rooms at Bath, 
or at your retreat at Clifton? The reports of 
the reviewing generals comprehend only a few 
regiments in England, which, as they are imme- 
diately under the royal in,<ipection, are perhaps 
in some tolerable order. But do you know 
any thing of the troops iu the West Indies, 
the Mediterranean, and North America, to say 
nothing of a whole army absolutely ruined in 
Ireland? Inquire a little into facts. Sir Wil- 
liam, before yon publish your next panegyric 
upon Lord Granby ; and believe me, you will 
iind there is a fjAult at head-quarters, which even 
the acknowledged care and abilities of the ad- 
Jutant^general caimot correct. 

Permit me now. Sir William, to address my. 
self personally to you, by way of thanks for the 
honour of your correspondience. You are by 
no means undeserving of notice ; and it may be 
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of eoaae<iiieiiee eren to Lord Granby* to hftve 
it detenoiAed, whether or bo the mttn, who has 
praised him so laviahly, be himself deserving of 
praise. When yoa reOinaed to Borope, yom 
zealously undertook the cause of that gaUaat 
9unaay, by whose bravery at Manilla your own 
fortune had been established. You complained^ 
you threatened, yon even appealed to the pub- 
lic in pribt. By what accident did it happen, 
that, in the midst of all this bustle, and all 
these clamours for justioe to your injured troops, 
the name of the. Manilla ransom was suddenly 
buried in a profoond, and, since tha^ time, an 
uninterrupted silence ? Did the ministry sug* 
gest any motives to you, strong enough to tempt 
a man of honour to desert and betray th« cause 
of bis fellow soldiers? Was it that biashinf 
ribbon which is now the perpeti^al ornament of 
your person 1 Or, was it that regiment which 
you afterwards (a thing unprecedented cunoof 
soldiers) sold to Colonel Gisbome? Or, was 
it that government, the full pay of which yoa 
are contented to hold, with the half-pay of aa 
Irish colooeH And do you now, after a re- 
treat not very Itke that of Scipio, presume to 
iiitrude yourself, unthought of, uncalled for, 
upon the patience of the public ? Are your flat* 
tcries of the commander in ciiief directed to 
another regiment, which you may again dii>po«e 
of OH the saine honourable terms t We know 
your prudence. Sir Wiiliaiu ; and I should be 
sorry to stop your preferment. 

JUNIUS, 

LETTER IV. 



TO JUNIUS. 
SIR, February I7, 1765, 

I RECEIVED Junius's /avour last night : be is 
defewsuAed to k/smp his advantage by the bel|i 
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f>f his mask ; it is aa exceUent protection ; it baa 
saved maay a man from an untimely end. But 
whenever he will be hoo^ enoogh to hiy it 
aside, avow himself, and prodncethe face which 
has so long lorkM befiind it, the world will h« 
able to judge of his motires for writing soch in- 
famous invectives. His real name will discover 
his flreedom and independency, or his servilifcy 
to a faction. Disappointed ambition, resentment 
for defeated hopes, and desire of revenge, as* 
some bat too often the appearance of public 
spirit : but, be his designs wicked or charitable, 
Junius should learn, th^ it is possible to con« 
demu measures, without a barbarous and cri- 
minal outrage against men. Jonins delights to 
mangle carcases with % hatchet : his language 
and instrument have a great connection with 
Clare-Market; and, to do him justice, he han- 
dles his .weapon most admirably. Ont: wonHl 
imagine he had been taught to throw it, by the 
savages of America* It is, therefore, high time 
for me to step in once more to shidd my friend 
from this merciless weapon, aHhoogh I may be 
wounded in the attempt. Bat I must first ask 
Jnnius, by what forced waalagy and construc- 
tion, the moments of c<»'^vial mirth are made 
to ngnify indecency, a violation of engagb^ 
mentSy a drunken landlord, and a desire tjiat 
everyone in company dionld be drunk like- 
wise t He must have culled all the fiowers of 8t« 
Giles's and BHlingaptte, to have jandnced such 
a piece of oratory. Here the hatehet deacenda 
with ten-fold vengeance : but, alas I it hurts n» 
one but Its masker I For Juuns must not think to 
pat w<»ds into my month, that teem, too foal 
even for his own» 

My friend's political engagements I know not ; 
00 cannot pretend to explain them, or assert 
their consistency. I know not whether Jonina 
be eoosidefable enough tohelong to any party. 
If hcsho«ldb«so» eaa he aflcBSi that he haa 
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always adhiered to one set of men &nd measures? 
Is he sure that he has never sided M^ith those 
-whum he was first hired lo abuse? Has he 
never ahused those he was hired to praise ? To 
say the troth, most men's politics sit much 
too loosely about them. But, as my friend's 
military character was the chief object that 
engaged me in this controversy, to that I shall 
return. 

Junius asks. What instances my friend has 
given of his military skill and capacity as a ge- 
neral ? Whe» and where he gained his* honour ? 
Whien he deserved his emoluments? I'he united 
voice of the army which served under him, the 
glorious testimony of Prince Ferdinand, and of 
vanquished enemies, all Germany will tell him. 
Junius repeats the complaints of the nrmy 
agsiinst parliamentary influence. I love the 
army too well not to wish that such influence 
were less. Let Jnnins point out the time when 
it has not prevailed. It was of the least force 
in the time of that great man, the late Duke of 
Cumberland, who, as a prince of the blood, was 
able, as well as willing, to stem a torrent ^rfaich 
would have overborne any private subject. In 
time of war, this influoice is small. In peace, 
when discontent and faction have the surest 
menuis to operate, especially in this country, 
and when, from a scarcity of public vspirit, the 
wheels of government are rarely moved but by 
the power and force of obligations, its weight is 
always too gn^at. Yet, if thismfluence, at pre- 
sent, has done no greater harm than the placing 
Sari Percy at the head of a regiment, I do not 
think that either the rights or best interests of 
the army are sacrificed and betrayed, or the 
nation undone. Let me ask Janins, if he knows 
any one. nobleman in the army who has had a 
regiment by sfeniority f I f6el myself happy in 
seeing yoang noblemen of iUnstriotts name^ and 
fceat property^ eooie amoog n». They are an 
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additional sttcarity U> the kingdom from foreiga 
or domestic slaveiy. Jaoios needs uot be toldj 
that, ahoald. the time ever come, when this na- 
tion is to be defended only by thoae^ who have 
notiiing more to lose than their arms and tiieir 
pay, its danger wiU be great indeed. A happy 
mixtnre of men of quality with soldiers of ibr^ 
tune, is always Jto be wished for. But the main 
point is still to be couteuded for ; I mean the 
discipline and condition of the army; and I must 
still maintain, though contradicted by Junius, 
that it never was upon a more respectable foot* 
ing, as to aJl the essentials that can form good 
soldiers, than it is at present. Junius is forced 
to allow, that our army at home may be in some 
tolerable order; yet, how kindly does he invite 
our late enemies to the invasion of Ireland, by 
assuring them, that the army in that kingdom u 
totally mined I (The colonels of iha^ army are 
much obliged to himO I have too great an 
opinipQ of the military talentti of the lord Lieu- 
tenant, and of all their diligence and capacity, 
to believe it^ If, from some strange unaccouut- 
afole fatality, the people of th^t kingdom cannot 
be induced to consult their o>vn security, by 
such an effectual augmentation, as may enable 
the troops there .to act with power and energyj 
is the commander in chief here to blame t Or, . 
is he to blame, because the troqps in the Medi. 
terranean, in the West Indies, in Americar, labour 
under great difficultiefi from the scarcity of 
men, which is but too visible all over t^ese 
kingdoms? Many of our forces are in climates 
oofavourable to British constitutions ; tiieir loss » 
is in proportion. Britain must recruit all these 
regiments from her own emaciated bosom ; or, 
more precariously, by Catl^olics from Ireland. 
We are likewise subject to the fatal drains to 
the East Indies, to .6>enegal, and the alarming 
emigrations of .our people t» other countries. 
Such depopulation can oojiy ^b^ repaired by a 
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long p€tubt, or 1^ tone senukle 1^ of nAtiiralti^ 

tiOB* 

I ma<t now take the liberty of ftddresdng 
Jvnim on vy own accoont. He is pleased to 
tell me, that he addresses himself to me pen- 
tonally: I shall be glad to see him. It is his 
impertonaUty that I complain of, and his in^i- 
sible attacks ; for, his dagger in the air is only to 
be r^iarded, beeaose one cannot see the luuid 
which holds it; bat, had it not woonded other 
people more deeply than. myself, I should not 
have obtruded myself at all on the patience of 
the public. 

Mark how a plain tale shall put him down, 
and transAise the blush of n^ ribbon into h^ 
own cheeks. Junius tells me, that, at my return, 
I sealonaly undertook the cause of the gallant 
army, by whose bravery at Manilla my own for- 
tunes were established ; that I oomplamed, that 
I even appealed to the public. I did so ; I glory 
in having done so, as I had an undoubted right 
to vindicate my own character, attacked by a 
Spanish memorial, and to ajsert the rights of aay 
brave companions. I glory, likewi!te, that I 
liave never taken up my pen, but to vindicatA 
the injured. Junius asks, by what accident did 
it happen, that, in the midst of all tida bustle, 
ai^ all the clamours for ju^ce to the injured 
troops, the Manilla ransom was suddenly bnri€d 
in a profound, and, since that time, an unia- 
termpted sileneef I will explain the cause to 
the public* The several ministers who have 
been employed since that time, have been very 
desiroos to do justice, from two most laodable 
aM>tives, a strong indinaticHi to assist ii^nied 
bravery, and to acquire a well-deserved popu- 
larity to Uiemselvesd Their ^forts have beoi ia 
▼ain. Some were ingenuous ttiough to own, that 
they could not Uiiak of involving tills distressed 
nation in another war for our private concerns, 
lashoityoar ii|[hl8> fi» the present, are sacrificed 
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to national convenience; and I most confess, 
that althongh I may lose five-and-twenty thou- 
sand pounds by their acquiescence to this breach 
of faith in the Spaniard^, I think they are in the 
right to temporize, considering the critical situa- 
tion of this country, convulsed in every part, by 
poison infused by anonymous, wicked, and in- 
cendiary writers. Lord Shelbume will do me 
the^justice to own, that, in September last, I** 
waited upon him with a joint memorial from the 
admiral. Sir S. Cornish, and myself, in behalf of 
our injured companions. His Lordship was as 
frank upon the occasion as other secretaries had 
been before him. He did not deceive us, by 
g^iving any immediate hopes of relief. 

Junius would basely insinuate, that my silence 
may have been purchased by my government, 
hy my flushing ritabon, by my regiment, by the 
sale of that regiment, and by half pay as an 
Irish colonel. 

His Majesty was pleased to give me my go- 
vernment for my service at Madras. I had my 
first regiment in 1757. Upon my return from 
Manilla, his Majesty, by Lord Egremont, in- 
formed me, that I should have the first vacant 
red ribbon, as a reward for many services in an 
enterprise which I had planned as well as exe- 
cuted. The Duke of Bedford.«And Mr. Grenville 
confirmed those assurances, many months before 
the Spaniards had protested the ransom bills. 
To accommodate Lord Clive, then going upon a 
most important service to Bengal, I waved my 
claim to the vacancy which then happened. As 
there was no other vacancy until the Duke of 
Grafton and Lord "Rockingliam were joint Minis. 
ters, 1 was then honoured with the order; and 
it is surely no small honour to me, that, in such 
a succession of ministers, they were all pleased 
to think that I had deserved it ; in my fsLvo^r 
they were all united. Upon the redaction of the 
79th regiment, which had served so gloriously 

C 
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in the East Indies, bis Majesty, vnndicited by 
me, gave me the l6th of foot as an eqaivalent. 
My motives for retiring, afterwards, are foreign 
to the purpose : let it suffice, that his Majesty 
was pleased, to approve of them : they are siicb 
as no man can think indecent, who knows the 
sboqks that repeate^ vicissitudes of heat and 
cold, of dangerous and sickly climates, will give 
to the best constitutions, in a pretty long course 
of service. I resigned my regiment to Colonei 
Gisborue, a very good officer, for bis half pay, 
and SOOl. Irish annuity : so that, according !• 
Junius, I have been bribed to say nothing more 
of the Manilla rans<Mn, and to sacriiice those 
brave men, by the strange avarice of accepting 
Saol. per aunum, and giving up 8001.1 If Uiis 
be bribery, it is not the bribery of these timesk 
As to my ftattery, those who know me will judge 
of iU By tlie asperity of Jnnius's style, I can* 
not, indeed, call him a flatterer, unless he be as 
a cynic or a mastiff : if he wags his tail, he will 
still growl, and long to bite. The public will 
now judge of the credit that ought to be given 
to JuiiiuVs writings, from the falsities that he hu 
insinuated witli respect to myself!. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 



LETTER V. 



TO 

Sir WiUiam Drapery Knight ff the Both. 

SIR, February 21, 1769. 

1 S^HOULD justly be suspected of acting upon 
motives of more than common enmity to Lord 
Oranbyjif I continued Logive you fresh materials 
or occasion fbr writing in his defence. Indivi* 
duals who hate, and the public who despise, 
have read yovr letters. Sir William, with in* 
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ftnitely more satisfaction than mine. Unfor- 
tunately for him, his reputation, like that nn- 
happy country to which yon refer me for hi» 
last military achievements, Kas suffered more by 
his friends than his enemies. In mercy to him, let 
•s drop the object. For my own part, I wil- 
lingly leave it to the public to determine, 
wheUier your vindication of your friend haft 
been as able and judicious as it Was certainly 
well iutemled : and you, I think, may be satisfied 
with the warm acknowledgments he already 
owes yo«i, for making him the principal fignre 
iu apiece, in which', but tor your amicable assist- 
ance, he might have pa^ed without particular 
notice or distinction. 

In justice to your friends, let your future 
labours be confined to the care of your own' 
reputation. Tour declaration, thatyoo are happy 
in seeing young noblemen come among tts, is 
liable to two objections. With respect to Lord 
Percyf it means nothing ; for he was already in 
the army. He was aid-decamp to the King, 
and had the rank of colonel. A regiment, there- 
fore, could not make him a more military man, 
though it made him richer; and probably at the 
expense o^ some brave, deserving, friendless 
ofUcer. The other concerns yourself. After 
•elliug the companions of your victory in one 
instance, and after selling your profession in the 
other, by what authority doyoa presune to call 
yourself a soldier ! The plain evidence of factf 
is superior to all deolaratioas. Be^jre you wei-e 
appointed to the i6th regiment, your complaints 
were a distress to government : from that mo- 
ment you \vere silent. The conclusion is in- 
evitable. You insinuate to us, that your ill state 
Qf health obliged you to quit the service. The 
retirement necessary to repair a broken con- 
stitution, would have been as good a reason for 
not accepting, as for rengning, the command of a 
regiment. 'Ihxe is certaialy an ejcror of Uie 
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press, or an affected obscurity in that paragraph, 
where you speak of your bargain with colonel 
Gisborne. Instead of attempting to answer what 
I do not really understand, permit me to explain 
l» the public what I really know. In exchange 
for your regiment, you accepted of a colonel's 
half pay, (at least 2201. a year,) and an annuity 
of 2001. for your own and lady Draper's life 
jointly. And is this the losing bargain, which 
you would represent to us, as if you had given 
up an income of 8001. a year for 3801. ? Was it 
decent, was it honourable, in a man who pretends 
to love the army, and calls himself a soldier, to 
make a traffic of the royal favour, and turn the 
highest honour of an active profession into a 
sordid provision for himself and his family? It 
were unworthy of me to press you farther. The 
contempt with which the whole army heard of 
the manner of your retreat, assitres me, that, as 
your conduct was not justified by precedent, it 
will never bethought an example for imitatipn. 
The last and most 'important question remains. 
When you receive your half pay, do you or do 
3'ou not, take a solenm oath, or sign a declara- 
tion, upon your honour, to the following eflFectt 
That yQU do not actually hold any place qfprojU, 
civil or military f under his Majesty. The chaige 
which the question plainly conveys against you, 
is of so shocking a complexion, that I sincerely 
wish you may be able to answer it well ; not 
merely for the colour of your reputation, but for 
your own inward peace of mind. 
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LETTER VL 



TO JUNIUS. 
SIR, , February 27, 1769. 

I HAVE a very short answer for Jnnius's im- 
portant question. I do not either take an oath* 
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•r declare upon my honour, that I hold no place 
of profit, civil or military, when I receive the 
half pay as an Irish colonel. My most gpracioa* 
Sovereign gives it me as a pension : he was 
pleased to think I deserved it. The annuity of 
2001. Irish, and the equivalent for the half pay, 
together, produce no more than *380I. per an- 
num, clear of fees and perquisites of ofhce. I 

' receive lG7l« from my government at Yarmouth. 
Total 5471. per annum. My conscience is much 
at ease in these particulars; my friends need 
not blush for me. 

Junius makes much and frequent use of in- 
terrogations: they are arms that may be easily 
turned against himself. I could, by malicioutt 
interrogation, disturb the peace of the most vir- 
tuous man in the kingdom. I could take this 
decalogue, and sa^^ to one man. Did you never 
steal? To the next. Did you never commit 
murder ? And to Junius himself, who is putting 
my life and conduct to the rack. Did you never 

."bear false witness agaiust thy neighbour T** 
Junius must easily see, that, unless he affirms to 
the contrary, in his real name, some people, 
who may be as ignorant of him as I am, will be 
apt to suspect him of having deviated a little 
from the truth : tlierefore let Junius ask no more 
questions. You bite against a file : Cease, I'iper I 

_ W. D. 

LETTER VIL 



TO 

Sir Willliam Drtqter, Knight of the Bath, 

SIR, March 3, 1769. 

AN" academical education Jias given you an 
unlimited command over the mo.'^t beaulifixl 
dgures of speech. M-Asks, hatchets, racks> and 
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vipers, danoe through your l«tt«r» in all th* 
tiiHzes of metaphorical confusion. Tha>se are ihe 
gloomy companions of a disturbed imagination ; 
ihe melancholy madnea&of poetry, without th* 
hispiraUon. I will not contend with you iu point 
of composition; yoo are a scholar, Sir William; 
and, if I am truly informed, you wale Latin 
with almost as much purity as English. Snfi'er 
me theh (for I am a plain unlettered man) to 
continue that style of interrogation which sfiits 
nay capacity, and to which, considering the 
readiness of your answers, you ought to have 
no objection. Even Mr. Bingley* promises to 
answer, if put to the torture. 

Do you then really think, that, if I were to 
Bfik a fiu>8i virttanu $na», whether he ever com- 
mitted theft, or murder, it would disturb hit 
peace of nund t Such a question luigbt, per- 
haps, discompose the gravity of his muscles, but 
I believe it would little affect the ti-anquiliity of 
his conscience. Examine your own breast, .Sir 
William, and you will discover, that reproaches 
and inquiries have uo power to aflftict either the 
man of unblemished integrity, or the abandoned 
profligate. It is the middle compound character 
which alone is vulnerable ; the man who, with- 
out firmness enough to avoid a dishonourable ac- 
tion, has feeling enough to be ashamed of it- 

I thank you for the hint of the decalogue, 
and shall take an opportunity of applying it to 
some of your most virtuous friemls, iu both 
houses of parliament. 

You seem to have dropped the affair of yonr 
regiment; so let it rest. When you are ap- 
pointed to another, I dare say you will not sell 



• This man, being committed by the Court of 
King's Bench for a contempt, voluntarily mad« 
oath, that he would never answer interrogatories^ 
fudess he should be put to the torture. 
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M eitber A* a growavm, or£>r sb ounity npoa 

lives. 
I am trely glad (for reaUy, Sir William, I am 

KOv yOBT CO easy y nor Cud l oCgW tolS COBtCN 

with yoa) that you have been able to clear yoqr- 
self of a cnme, tlu>agli at the expense of the 
higfaest indiscretion. You say that your half 
pay Mras given yon by way of pcnsian. I will 
not dwell upon the singalarity of naiting an 
your own person two sorts of provision, which 
in their own natare, and in all military and 
parliamentary views, are incompatible ; bat I 
call upon yon to justify that declaration, where- 
in you chaiige your Sovereign with having dona 
an act in your favour notorioosly against law. 
The half pay, both in Irrtand and England, la 
appropriated by parliament ; and if it be given 
to persons who, like yon,^ are legally incapable 
of holding <it, it is a breach of law. It would 
have been more decent iu you to have called 
this dishooourabie transaction by its true name } 
fijoby to accomnandate two persons, by paiticn. 
lar ititv^st and management at the casde.-^ 
What sense mnflt government have had of your 
services, when the rewards they have given 
you are only a disgrace to you. ^ 

And nowj Sir William, 1 shall take my leavt 
«f yoa for ever. Motives very different from 
any apprehension of your resentment, make it 
impossible yoa should ever know me. In truth 
yon have some reason to hold yourself indebt- 
ed to me. From the lesscms I have given yon, 
yon may collect a profitable instruction for 
your future life. They will either teach you 
w> to regulate your future conduct, as to be able 
to set the most malicious inquiries at defiance ; 
or if that be a lost hope, they will teach yon 
. prudence enough, not to attract the public at* 
tentiffA to a, character which will only pass 
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without censurei when it passes without obser- 
vation*. 

JUNIUS. 

• It has been said, I believe truly, tliat it was 
signified to Sir William Draper, as the request of 
Lord Granby, that he should desist from writ- 
ing in his Lordsliip's defence. Sir William Dra- 
per certainly drew Junius forward to say more 
of Lord Granby's character than he originally 
intended, lie was reduced to the dilemma, of 
either being totally silenced, or of supporting 
his first letter. Whether Sir William had a 
right to reduce him to this dilemma, or to call 
upon him for his name, after a voluntary attack 
on hia side* are questions submitted to the can- 
dour of the public. The death of Lord Granby 
was lamented by Junius, He undoubtedly owed 
some compensations to the public, and seemed 
determined to acquit himself of them. In pri- 
vate life, he was unquestionably that goodman, 
who, for the interest of his country, ought to 
have . been a great one. Bonum vimm facile 
dixeris; magrmm libenter, I speak of him now' 
without partiality ; I never spoke of him with 
resentment. His mistakes^ in public conduct, 
did not arise either from want of sientiment, or 
want of judgment, but, in general, from the 
difticulty of saying no to the bad people who 
surrounded him. 

As for the rest, the friends of Lord Granby 
should remember, that he himself thought pro- 
per to condemn, retract, and disavow, by a 
most solemn declaration, in the House of Com< 
nions, that very system of political conduct 
which Junius had held forth to the disapproba- 
tion of the public. 
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LETTER VIIL 



TO 

The Dvke of Grafton, 

WY LORD, March 18, VJdg. 

SbFORFj yoa -were placed at the head of af- 
fairs, it had been a maxim of the English go- 
vernment, not unwillingly admitted «by the peo- 
ple, that every ungracioas or severe exertion of 
the prerogative should be placed to the accoant 
of the Minister ; bat, that whenever an act of 
grace or benevolence was to be performed, the 
-whole merit of it should be attributed to the 
Sovereign himself*. It was a wise doctrine, my 
Ix>rd, and equally advantageous to the King 
and his subjects; for while it preserved that 
suspicious attention with which the people 
ought always to examine the conduct of Mini- 
sters, it tended, at the same time, rather to in- 
crease than diminish their attachment to the 
person of their Sovereign. If there be not a fatali- 
ty attending every measure your ai'c concerned 
in, by wfiat treachery, or by what excess of 
folly, has it happened, that those ungracious acts 
which have distinguished your administration, 
and which,il doubt not, were entirely your own, 
should carry with them a strong appearance of 
personal interest, and even of personal enmity, 
in a qaarter where no such interest or enmity 
can be supposed to exist, without the highest 
inju-stiee and tlie highest dishonour*? On the 
other hand, by what judicipus management 
have yon contrived it, that 'the only act of 
mercy to which yon ever advised your Sove- 



* Les rois ne se sont reservese que les graces, 
lis ranvoicnt les condamoations vers iears of- 
ficiere. Montesquieu. 
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reign, far from addine: to the lustre of a charac* 
ter truly gracioas and benevolent, should be re- 
cei'\^d with universal duapprobation and dis- 
gust ? i shall consider U as a ministerial mea'- 
•ure, because it is au odious one; and as yoar 
measure, my Lord .Duke, because you are the 
Minister. 

As long as the trial of this chairman was de. 
pending, it was natural enough that goveminent 
should give him every possible encourag«meat 
and support. The honourable service for which 
he was hired, and the spirit with which he per* 
formed it, made common cause between yoar 
Grace and him. The minister, who, by secret 
corruption, "invades the freedom of electioQs, 
and the ruffian, who, by open violence, de> 
•troys that freedom, are embarked in the saro« 
bottom ; they have the same interests, and mu- 
tnally feel for each other. To do justice to your 
Grace's humanity, you felt for M'QuAk as you 
Ought to do ; and if yon had been contcnteii to 
assist him indirectly, without a notorious denial 
of justice, or openly insulting the sense of the 
nation, you might have satisfied every duty of 
political friendship, withont committing the ho* 
(lonr of your Sovereign, or hasafdlng the repa* 
ffttion of his government. But when this an. 
happy man had been 8ol«nnly tried, eonvictedf 
and condemned ; when it appeared that he had 
been frequently eraploj'cd in the same services^ 
and that no excuse for him could be drawn, ei- 
ther from the innocence of his former life, or 
the simplicity of his character ; was it not ha- 
zarding too mucl^ to interpose the strength of 
the prerogative between this felon and tbe jus* 
lice of his country*? Yon ought to have ktiown 
""'■■' ■ ■- - - ■- ' ,j. ■ . ■ 

* WhitehnUt Aktrch 11, 1769. His Majesty has 
becH ^racioasljL pleased to extend his royal 
mercy to Edward M'Quirk, found guilty of tlie 
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(hat am example of this «Dtt vas aercr so ne- 
ceiwary as at presort; and certaitily yoa mast 

■aBaaaaaai I i ii T- ■■ '. U^n i ■ ■ i nn iii m i ^ 

marder of Creorge Clarke, as appears by his 
royal warraat* to the teoor foiiowing : 
a£ORG£ R. 
'Whereas a doabt ha9 arisen ia Our RoyaJ 
breast concerning the eyideuce of the deatli of 
George Clarke* from the representations of Wil- 
liam Broomfield, Esq. surgeon, and Solomon 
Starting, apothecary; both of whom, as has 
been represented to Us, attended the deceased 
before his death, and expressed their opinioast 
that he dkl not die of tlte blew he received at 
Brentford : And whereas it appears to Us, that 
neither ef the said persons were nroduced as 
witnesses upon the trial, though the said Solo* 
mon Starling had been examined before the co- 
roner ; and the only person called to prove that 
ttie death of the said Geoi^ Clarke was occa»> 
sioned by the said blow, was John Foot, sur» 
geon, who never saw the deceased till after his 
death : We th<raght thereupcMi to refer the said 
representations, togetiier with the report df tht 
recoi^er of Our city of London, of the evi- 
dence given by Richard and William Beale and 
the said John Foot, on the trial of Edward 
<}airk, otherwise called Edward Kirk, otherwise 
called Edward AfOuirk, for the maider o{ the 
said Clarke, to the master, wardens, and the 
rest of the conrt of examiners of the snrgeous^ 
eompany, eenuMuidiag them hkevise to tak« 
such 'farther examination of the said persons^ 
so representing, and of said John Foot, as they 
might think necessary, together with the pre- 
mises above mentioned, to form and report to 
Vs their opuiioo, ** Whether it did or did not 
'* appear to them, that the ssdd George Clarke 
" died in consequence of the blow he received 
** in the riot at Brentford, on the 8th of Ilecem- 
« ber last.^ And the said court of examiners 
of the snrgeonsf company having thereanon re- 
ported to Us their opinion,^-" That it did not 
•' appear to them that he did;" JKTe have thought 
proper to ext^d Our Royal mercy to hioi the 
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have known y that the lot could not have fallcfm 
upon a more guilty- object. What system of 
go\'eniinent is thisf Yon are perpetually cont- 
plaining of the riotous disposition of the low^er 
class of people : yet, when the laws have given 
yon the means of making an example, in every 
sense unexceptionable, and by far the most 
likely to awe the multilnde, you pardon the of- 
fence, and are not ashamed to give the sanction 
of government to the fiots you complain of, 
and even to future murders. You are partial, 
perhaps, to the military mode of execnlion; 
and had rather see a score of these wretches 
butchered by the guards, than one of them suf- 
fer death by regular course of law. How does 
it happen, my Lord, that, in yovr hands, even 

said Edward Quirk, otherwise Edward Kirk, 
otherwise called Edward M'Quirk, and to gtant 
him our free pardon for the murder of the siiid 
GeorKeClarke,of which he has been found guilty. 
Oui^ill and pleasure, therefore, is. That he tiie 
said Edward Quirk, otherwise called Edward 
Kirk, otherwise Edward j^I'Quirk, be inserted, 
for the said murder, in Our first and .next gene, 
ral pardon that shall come out for the poor con- 
victs of Kewgate, without any condition what- 
soever; and that, in the mean time, you take 
bail for his appearance, in oi-der to plead Our 
said pardon. And for so doing this shall be 
your warrant. 

Given at Our court at St. James's, the tenth 
day of March, J769» in the 
ninth year of Our reign. 

By His Majesty's command, ROCHFOBD. 

. To Our trusty and well4)telov« 
ed James Eyre, Esq. Recor- 
der o£' Our city of London, 
the Sheriffs of Oor said city 
and connty of Middlesex, 
and all ethers whom it- majt 
«onoeni. 
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the merty of the prerogative is cmejity and op. 
pression to the subject? , 

The meaflore, it seems, was so extraordinaiy, 
that yon thought it necessary to give some rea- 
sons for it to the public. Let them be fairly ex> 
amined. 

i; You say, that Afessrs. Broornfield and Star' 
iing rcere not exaffUned at M*Ctiurk^8 triaU I 
will tell your Grace why they were not. They . 
must have been examined upon oath ; and it 
ixras foreseen, that their evidence would either 
not benefit, or might be prejudicial to the pri- 
soner. Otherwise, is it conceivable that his 
counsel should neglect to call in such material 
evidence? 

2. You say, thut.Mr. Foot did not see the deceat' 
ed until after his death, A surgeon, my Lord, 
mnst know very little of his profession, if, upon 
examining a wound or a contusion, he cannot 
determine wliether it was mortal or not. While 
the party is alive, a surgeon will be cautions of 
pronouncing ; whereas, by the death of the pa- 
tient, he is enabled to consider both cause and 
effect in one view, and to speak with a certainty 
confirmed by experience. 

3. Yet we are to thank your Grace for the es- 
tablishment of a Hkew tribunal. Your inquisitio 
post mortem is unknown to the laws of England, 
and does honour to your invention. The only 
material objection to it is, that if Mr. Fool's evi- 
dence was insufficient, because he did not exa- 
mine the wound till after the death of the party, 
much less can a negative opinion, given by 
gentlemen who never saw the body of Mr. 
Clarke, cither before or after liis decease, au- 
thorise ydu to supersede the verdict of a jury, 
and the sentence of the law. 

Kow, my ^ord, let me ask you, Ha« it never 
oecTrrred to your Grace, while you were with- 
drawing this desperate wretch Croxa that jus- 
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tice wiiich tiM law« kad mward^d, and -wfifcli 
the whole people of Englami demanded agramflt 
him, timt there is another man, who is the far 
vcmrite of fats eomttry, whose' pardon woald 
have been accepted with gratitude, whoae par* 
don wonld have healed all onr divisions t Have 
yoB qaite fbrgottes that tlu8 man was once year 
Grace's iiriendt Or, is it to mmrderers ealy thait 
yoo will extend the merey of the Crown T 

These are qoestioos yon will not answer, nor 
is it necessary. The character of your private 
life, and the aniform tenor of yoiir public con- 
duct, is an answer to them all. JUNIUS. 

LETTER IX. 



TO 

HU Grace the Duke ^ Grafton. 

MY LORD, April 10, 1T(59. 

1 HAVE so good an opinion of yoar Grace's 
discernment, that when the author of the vindip 
CiUion of yoar conduct assures us, that he writes 
from his own mere motion, without the least 
authority from your Grace, I should be ready 
enough to believe him, but for one fatal mark* 
which seems to be fixed upon every measnce in 
which either your personal or political charac- 
ter is concerned. Your first attempt to support 
Sir WUliam Proctor ended in the election of Mr. 
Wilkes; the second insured success to Mr. Glynn. 
The extraordinary step you took to make Sir 
James lA>wtber lord paramount of Cumberland, 
has ruined his interest in that county for ever. ' 
The House XJst of Pirectors was cursed with 
the concurrence of Government ; and ev«n the 
miserable* Dingley could not escape the mis> 

I. 1 11 I ■ II I ■ I ; n I ! ■ I . I ifc I I II ^ ■ i .i».» 

* This mifortnuate person had been persuaded 
by the Duke of Grafion to setup for Middlesex, 
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fortane of your Gnwe's protectioii. Wkh this 
unifonn experience before us, we are authoria* 
Qd to sa^>ect, that, when a pretended vindica* 
ttou of your principles asid conduct, in reality^ 
contains the bitterest reflections npon both, it 
could not have been written witboot your un>» 
mediate. direction and aasistance. The anthor, 
indeed, calls God to witness lor him, with all 
the sincerity, aiid in the very terms, of an Irish 
evid«uce, to the best qfhi$ knowledge and belief: 
My Lurd, ycm should not encourage thes« ap- 
peals to Heavenb The pioas prince from whom, 
yott ai-e supposed to d^^scend, made sach fre* 
quent use of them in his public deciai'ationsy 
that, at last, the peo}>Je also found it necessary 
to appeal to Heaxea in their turn. Yoor ad- 
niiui<»ti-ati«u lias driven us into circumstances of 
equal distress: 1m ware, at least, how you re* 
mind us of tXut remedy. 

Y«>u have aU'«»ftdy much to answer for. You 
have provoked thi«% unhappy gentleman to play 
the fool once more in public life, in spite of his 
years and intirmities; and to shew us, that, as 
you yourself are a singular instance of youth 
without spirit, the man who defends you is a no 
less remarkable example of age witliout the be. 
i>«fit of experience. To follow such a writer, 
minntely, would, like his own peiiods, be la- 
bour without end. The subject too has been al- 
ready discussed, fmd is suiticiently understood. 
I cannot help observing, however, Uiat when 
the- pardon of M'Quirk was the principal charge 
gainst you, it woald have been but a decent 
compliment t?o your Grace's understanding, to 
have defended yon npon y4>ar own piinciples. 



his Grace being determined to seat him in th« 
House of Commons, if he had but a single vote. 
It happened, unluckily, that he could not pre- 
vail upon any one freeholder to put him in n«- 

JUlitlHliOB. 
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What credit does a man deserve, wfao tells as 
plainly, that the facts set forth in the King's 
proclamation were not the true motives on 
which the pardon was granted? and that he 
wishes that those chirurgical reports, which 
first gave occasion to certain douhts in the royal 
breast, had not been laid before hisJMajesty? 
You see, my Lord, that even your friends can> 
not defend yoar actions, without changing your 
principles; nor justify a deliberate measure of 
government, without contradicting the main 
assertion on which it was founded. 

The conviction of M'Qairk had reduced yon 
to a dilemma i,n which it was hardly possible 
for you to reconcile your political interest with 
your duty. You were obliged either to aban- 
don an active, useful partizan, or to protect a 
felon from public justice. With your usual 
spirit, you preferred your interest 'to every 
other consideration ; and, with your usual judg- 
ment, you founded your determination npon the 
only motives which should not have been given 
to the public. 

I have frequently censured Mr. Wilkes's con- 
duct, yet your advocate reproaches me with 
having devoted myself to the service of sedi- 
tion. Your Grace can best inform us for which 
of Mr. Wilkes's good qualities you first honour- 
ed him with your friendship ; or how long it 
was before you discovered those bad ones in 
him, at which, it seems, your delicacy was of- 
fended. Remember, my Lord, that you con- 
tinued your convexion with Mr. Wilkes, long 
after he had been convicted of those crimes, 
which you have since taken pains to represent 
in the blackest colours of blasphemy and treap 
son. How unlucky it is, that the first instance 
you have given us of a scrupulous regard to 
decorum, is united with a breach of a moral 
obligation! For my own part, my Lord, I am 
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proud to affirm, that if I had been weak enough 
to form such a friendship, I would never have ' 
been base enough to betray it. But let Mr. 
Wilkes'-s character be what H may» this,at ]east,is 
certain, that, circumstanced as he is, with regard 
to the pnblic, even his vices plead for him. The 
people of England have too much discernment 
to suffer your Grace to tajte advantage of the fail- 
ings of a private character, to establish a prece- 
dent by which the public liberty is affected, and 
which you may hereafter, with equal ease and 
satisfaction, employ to the ruin of thebest men in 
the kingdom. Contfentyourself, my Lord, with 
the many advantages which the unsullied pu- 
rity of your own character has given yon over 
your unhappy, deserted friend. Avail yotirself 
of all the unforgiving piety of the court yOu 
live in, and bless God that •* you are not as 
'* other men are,; extortioners, unjust, adul- 
" terers, or even as this publican/* In a heart 
void of feeling, the laws of hoaour and good 
faith may be violated \vith impunity, and there 
you may safely indulge your genius. But the 
laws of England shall not be violated^ even by 
your holy zeal to oppress a/sinner; and, though 
you have succeeded in making him a tool, yQu 
shall not make him the victim of your ambi- 
tion. JUNIUS. 

LETTER X. 



TO 

Mr. Edward Weston, 
SIR, AprU 21, 1769. 

1 SAID you were an old man without the bene- 
fit of experience. It seems you are also a vo- 
hinteer, with the stipend of twenty commis- 
sions ; and at a period when all prospects are at 
an end, ypa Tire still looking forward to rewards 
which you cannot enjoy. No man is better ac<> 
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qiudttted wilb the bounty of govcru&OBt tlun; 
yott «re. 

< Ton impudence, 

Tcmeraire tieiUard, aura sa recompence. 

But I will not descend to an altercation either 
with the impotence of your age, or the peevish- 
ness of your diseases. Your pamphlet, ingeni- 
ous as it is, has been so little read, thai the pub- 
lic cannot know how far yoa have a right to 
give me the lie, without the following citatioa of 
your own words s 

Page 6tli. " 1. That he is persnaded that the 
" motives which he (Mr. Weston) has alledged, 
" must appear fully snfficient with or witliont 
'* the opinions of the ^snrgeous. 

" i. That those very motives must havk bee» 
** the foundation on which the Earl of Roehford 
•* thought proper, &c. 

'* 3. That he cannot but regret, thai the Earl 
" of Roehford seems to have thought proper to 
" lay the chinirgical reports before the king, 
" in preference to aU the other sufficient mo- 
" tives." &c. 

Let the public determine whether this be de< 
fendii^ government on their principles or your 
own. 

The style and language yon have adopted are, 
1 confess, not ill suited to the elegance of your 
own manners, or to the dignity of the cause yon 
have undertaken. Every common dauber writes 
rascal and villain under his pictures, because 
the pictures them^ves have neither character 
nor resemblance. But the works of a master re- 
quire no index ; his features and colouring are 
taken froin nature; the impression they make 
is immediate and uniform : nor is it possible to 
mistake his characters, whether 'they represeni 
the treachery of a Minister, or the abused sim- 
pUcitv of a King. JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XI. 



. TO 

Hit Grace the Duke rf Grtften. 

MY LORD, April «4, 1769. 

1 ILE Mystem yoa seemed to have adopted when 
I^rd Chatham unexpectedly left you at the 
head of afi'airs, gav^ as no promise of that an- 
common exertion of vigoor which lias since il- 
Luslrated your character, and distinguished your 
administration. Far from discovering a spirit 
bold enough to invade the first rights of the 
people, and the first principles of the constitu- 
tion, yon were flcrupulons of exercising even 
those powers with which the executive branch 
of the legislature is l^ally invested. We have 
not yet forgotten how long Mr. Wilkes was suf- 
fered to appear at large, nor how long he was 
at liberty to canvas for the city and county, 
with all the terrors of an outlawry hanging over 
him. Our gracious Sovereign has not yet for- 
gotten the extraordinary care you took of hi* 
dignity, and of the safety of his person, when, 
at a crisis which courtiers affected to call alarm- 
ing, you left the metropolis exposed, for two 
nights together, to every species of riot and 
disorder. The security of the royal residence 
from insult was Lheo sufficiently provided for in 
Mr. Conway's firmness, and Lord Weymouth's 
dibcretion ; while the Prime Blinister of Great 
Britain, in a rural retirement, axMl in the arms 
of f^ded ^eauty, had lost all memory of his 
Sovereign, his country, and himself. In these 
instances you might have acted with vigour, 
for you would have had the sanction of the laws 
to support you. The friends of govenuaeBf 
DUfl^tat have defended yoa without shame ; and 
jBoderafce neuj who wish well to the peace and 
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''good order of society, might have had a pre- 
tence for applauding your condact. But these, 
it seems, were not occasions worthy of your 
Grace's interposition. You reserved the proofs 
of your intrepid spirit for trials of greater ha- 
zard and importance ; and now, as if the most 
disgraceful relaxation of Ihe executive autho- 
V rity had given yon a claim of credit to indulge 
in excesses still more dangerous, you seem de- 
termined to compensate amply for your former 
negligence, and to balance the non-execution of 
the laws with a breach of the constitution. From 
one extreme yon suddenly start to the other, 
without leaving, between the weakness and the 
fury of the passions, one moment's interval for 
the firmness of the understanding. 

These observations, general as they are, might 
easily be extended into a faithful history of your 
Grace's administration, and perhaps may be the 
employment of a future hour. But the business 
of the {)resent moment will not suffer me to look 
back to a series of events which cease to be 
interesting or important, because they are suc- 
ceeded by a measure so singularly daring, that 
it excites all our attention, and engrosses all oar 
resentment. 

Yocfr patronage of Mr. Luttrell has been 
crowned with success. With this precedent be- 
fore you, with the principles on which it wa« 
established, and with a future House of Com- 
mons, perhaps less virtuous than the present, 
every county in England, under the auspices of 
the treasury, may be represented as coi^pletely 
as the county of Middlesex. Posteipty \yill be 
indebted to yoVir Grace tor not contenting your- 
self with a temporary expedient, but entailing 
upon them the immediate blessings of your ad- 
ministration. Boroughs were already tob much 
at the mercy of government. Counties could - 
nmtber be purebred uor intimidated. Buttheir 
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solemn, determined election may be rejected ; 
and tiie nlan they detest may be appointed by 
another choice to represent them in Parlia- 
ment. Yet it is admitted, that the Sheriffs 
obeyed the laws, and performed their doty*. 
The return they made must have been legal and 
valid, or andoubtedly they would have been 
censured for making it. "With every good-na- 
tured allowance for your Grace's youth and in- 
experience, there are some things which you 
cannot but know. You cannot but know, that 
the right of the freeholders to adhere to their 
choice (even supposing it improperly exerted) 
was as clear and indisputable a« that of the 
House of Commons to exclude one of their own 
members. Noi* is it possible for you not to see 
the wide distance there is between the negative 
power of rejecting one man, and the positive 
power of appointing another. The right of ex- 
pulsion, in the most favourable sense, is no 
more than the custom of Far^iwment. The 
light of election is the very essence of the con- 
stitution. To violate that right, and much more 
to transfer it to any other set of men, is a step 
leading immediately to the dissolution of all go- 
vernment. So far forth as it operates, it consti- 
tutes a House of Commons ^ which does not 
represent the people. A House of Commons 
so formed would involve a contradiction, and 
the grossest confusion of ideas: but there are 
some Ministers, my Lord, whose views can 
only be answered by reconciling absurdities, 
and making the same proposition, which is 
false and dbsurd in argument, true in fact. 

This measure, my Lord, is, however, attended 

— 

• Sir Fletcher Norton, when it was proposed 
to pnnish the SheriJOrs, declared to the House of 
Commons, that they, in returning Mr. Wilkes, 
had done no more tlian their duty.* 
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with one consequence favourable to the people, 
which I am persuaded you did not foresee*. 
While the contest lay between the Ministry and 
Mr. Wilkes, his situation and private eharactei- 
gave you advantages over him> which common 
candour, if not the memory of your former 
friendship, should have forbidden you to make 
use of. To religions men, you had an opportn- 
nity of exaggerating the irregularities of his 
past life; to moderate men, you held forth the 
pernicious consequences of faction. Men who 
with this character, looked no farther than to 
the object before them, were not dissatisfied at 
fleeing Mr. Wilkes excluded from Parliament. 
Yon have now taken care to shift the question ; 
or rather, you have ci'eated a new one, in which 
Mr. Wilkes is no more concerned than any other 
English gentleman. You have united this coun- 
try agaiust you on one grand constitutional 
point, on the decision of which our ex.i8tence, 
as u free i^^ple, absolutely depends. Yoa 
have asserted, not in words, but in tact, that 
tlie representation in Parliament does not de- 
pen<l upon the choice of the freeholders. If 
such a case can possibly happen once, it may 
happen frequently : rt may happen always : and 
if three hnndiTd votes, by any mode of rea- 
soning whatever, can prevail u gainst twelve 
hundred, the same reasoning would equally 
have given Mr. LutUrell his seat with ten votes, 
or even with one. The consequences of this 
attack upon the constitution are too plain and 
palpable, not to alarm the dullest apprehen- 
sion. I trust you will find that the people of 
England are neither deficient in spirit or un- 
derstanding ; tliough you have treated them tat 
if they had neither sense to feel, nor spiiit to 



* The reader is desired to mark this pra- 
phecy. 
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resent. UTe faarre reascm to thank Ood, snd onr 
ancestors, thftt there never yet wat a miniatrr 
in this country wlao coaM stand the issac o€ 
sQch a coi^iet *, and, with every prejudice in 
favour of your intentions, I see no snch abilities 
in your Grace, as should enable you to succeed 
in an enterprise, in which the ablest and basest 
of your predecessors have foand their destruc- 
tion. Ton may continue to deceive your gra* 
cions Master with false representations of the 
temper and condition of his subjects. You may 
command a veuiri vote, becaase it is the com- 
mon established appendage of your office. But 
never hope tha\ the freeholders will make a 
tame surrender of their nghts ; or, that an Eng- 
lish army will join with you, in overturning the 
liberties of their country. They know, that 
their first duty, as citizens, is paramount to all 
subsequent engagements: nor will they prefer 
the discipline or even the honours, of their pro- 
fcssioa, to those sacred original rights which 
belonged to them before they were soldiers, 
and which they claim and possess as the birth- 
right of Englishnieo. 

Return, my Lord, before it be too late, to 
that easy, insipid system which you first set out 
with. Take back your mistress*. The name of 
friend may be fatal to her, for it leads to trea> 
chery and persecution. Indulge the people. 
Attend Newmarket. Mr- Luttrell may again 
vacate his scat ; and Mr. Wilkes, if not perse- 
cuted, will soon be fbrgotteu. To be weak and 
inactive, is safer than to be daring and criminal : 

• The Doke, abont this time, had ' separated 
bira^lf from Anne Parsons; but proposed to 
continue united with her on some platonio 
torms of friendship) which she rejected with 
Gontem|»t. His baseness to Uu« wottatt is bey oad 
description, or belief. 
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and wide is the distance between a Hot of ^e 
populace and a convulsioli of the whole king- 
dom. Yon may live to make the experiment^ 
but no honest man can wish you should survive 
it. JUNIUS. 



LETTER XII. 



TO 

His Grace the Duke of Grqffon. 

MY LORD, May 30, 1769. 

If the measures in which yon have been most 
successful had been supported by any tolerable 
appearance of argument, I should have thought 
my time not ill employed in continuing to exa- 
mine your conduct as a Minister, and stating it 
fairly to the public. But when I see questions 
of the highest national imj)ortance carried as 
they have been, and the first principles of the 
constitution openly violated, without argument 
or decency, I confess I give up the causeln des- 
pair. The meanest of your predecessors had 
abilities sufficient to give a colour to their mea- 
sures. If they invaded the rights of the people, 
they did not dare to offer a direct insult to their 
understanding ; and, in former times, the most 
venal Parliaments made it a condition, in their 
bargain with the Minister, that he should fur- 
nish them with some plausible pretences for 
selling their country and themselves. You have 
had the merit of introducing a more compen* 
dious system of government and logic. Yon 
neither address yourself to the passions, nor to 
the understanding, but simply to the touch. 
You apply yourself immediately to the feelings 
of your Aiends j who, Contrary to the forms of 



WuUuneat, never enter haaitiljr into a debate 
until they Jhave divided. 

Reliaqoishiikg) ther^ore, all idle views of 
amendment to your Grace* or of ben^t to tlie 
public, let me be permitted to consider yodr 
character and conduct, merely as a subject of 
curioas spectdation. There ia something in both 
which distingaishes yon, not only fiK}ra all other 
Ministers, but all other men. It is not that yon 
do wrong by design, but that you should never 
do right by mistake. It is not that your indo- 
lence and your activity have been equally mi»» 
applied, but that the first uniform principle; or» 
i£ I may call it» thegenias of your life, ahpuld 
have carried yon through every possible chaise 
and contradiction of conduct, without the mo^ 
tnentary imputatidn or colour of a virtue ; and 
that the wildest spirit of inconsisbra&cy should 
never have once betrayed you into a wise or 
honourable action. This, I own, gives an air of 
singularity to your fortune, as well as to your 
disposition. L«t us look back, together, to a 
scene, in which a mind like yours will &id no* 
thing to repent of. Let ns try, my Lord, how 
well you hat'e snpportcld the various relations 
in which 3ron stood to yoar Sovereign, your 
country, your friends, and yourself. Give us, 
if it be possible, scmie excuse to posterity, and 
to ourselves, for submitting to your adminis. 
tration. If not the abilities of a great minister, 
if not the integHty of a patriot, or the fidelity 
of a friend, show ns, at least, the firmness of a 
man. For the saJce of yoar mistress, the lover 
shidl be spared. 1 will not lead her into public 
aa you have done ; nor will I insult the memory 
of departed beauty. Her sex, which alone 
made her amlabte in yoar eyes, makes her re> 
spectU>le in mine. 

The character of the reputed ancestors of 
ft^se men, Jhas made it possible fortheif d«- 
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'Winulaiit9«& be vlettras in Aie-tesetreme^^wlttoM^ 

being degenerate. Thow of your Oraee, fbv 
1m»tBEtkee, ieft no distnwslng €xmqile9<of vivtae 
«««atotli«irleg4tlaurte]»o«t«rU7: atadyoamiijr 
look b«ck itrith plramre to an ilkntnous pettt- 
^ree, ia whielt bsvmUury hss ndt left m «ingl« 
4|ood quality mpmi reeovd to insnk or vpbndd 
-yvti. You hftve bolter ^roofii of your dotcent,' 
■»y Lord, tbtm the register of a marrto^, or ouy 
tKrablOMOtt iaherUamee of repotation. Tkalc 
•nre soMW Itierodltary Strokes of character, by 
"Vbicfa a iiiniUy asaybe aftciearly diBtifigaisii^d» 
as by the bl«ok«Bt fiMutoces otf the JtuHnan faea^ 
Ckairles the Siist lirod and died a hypocrite* 
Charles the Second was a hypocrite of another 
eort, and should have died upon the same soaf* 
ifeld. At the distaifce of a ccatury* we see tlieir 
different characters happily revived and bieiMU 
ad in yoor Grace. Sollea and severe, vitfaont 
veligion, profligate without gaiety, yoo Ihrelik* 
C^iarles the Secoud, withoot being wa. amiable 
compatiion ; and, for anght f khow, .may die as 
ha fiulier did, witbe«t the reputatito oCa atkar* 
lyr. 

TOa had alMady taken yosr degrees with 
Uedit, la those schools in which the Savlish 
B«>Mlity are formed to virtue, when yon were 
intapodttced to Lord Chatham's proteetion*. 
Froin 'Newmarket, White's, and the oppoeiUxNi, 
he gave you to the world' with* an air of popala^ 
lity, which yotuigmett UBaally set oat with, and 
seldom pre s e rve: gm»e and i^aaaible eaoagk 
to be thought fit for bosmess; too y^mtkg fox 
treachery ; and, in shoK, a patriot of no 4uipro« 
mising expeetatioiis. Lord Chatham was the 
Auiiest oliject of yoor political woadcr and ab> 
tachttent ; yet you dtieerted him, npon the- fisit ' 

"•■••••■■ *" ■-■ -j- 

* To understand th^se passages, the reader is 
referred to SL noted pamphlet, ca&ed, tfteffiMvry 
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liopes that oflfered of an equal share of power 
with Lord Rockingham. When the late Dake 
of Cumberland's first negoeiation failed, and 
when the favourite wets pnsked to the last ex- 
tremity, you saved him, by joining with an ad- 
minislratiou, in which Lord Chatham had re- 
fused to engage. Still, however, he was yonr 
friend : and you are yet to explain to the world, 
why yoQ consented to act without him ; or ^hy« 
aft^ uniting with Lord Hockingham, yon de> 
»erted and betrayed him. Ton complained, 
tliat no measures were taken to satisfy your 
patron ; and that your friend, Iffr. Wilkes, whiE> 
had suffered so much for the party, had been 
abandoned to his fate. They have since €K)ii- 
tributed, not a little, to your present plenitude 
of power; yet, I think. Lord Chatham has less 
reason than ever to be satisfied : and, as for Mr. 
Wilkes, it is, perhaps, the greatest misfortune 
of his Ufe, that you should have so many com- 
jpensatious to make in the closet for your former 
/riendship with him. Tour gracious Master 
understands yonr character, and make^you a 
persecutor, because yon have been a friend. 

I<ord Chatham formed his last administration 
upon principles which you certainly concurred 
in, or you could never havf.been placed at the 
head of the treasury. By deserting those prin- 
ciples, and by acting in direct contradiction to 
tluem, in which he found you were secretly sup- 
ported in the closet, you soon forced him to 
leave you to yourself, and to withdraw hii name 
from an administration which had been formed 
on the credit of it. Ton had then a prospect of 
friendships better suited to your genius, and 
snore likely to'fix 3r6iir disposition. Moniage is 
.tbe point oo wirioJbi every rake is stationary at 
JaAt: and truly, my Ixird, yoa may well be 
weary of the circuit you have taken ; for yoa 
4iave BO«r iairiy travclted throt^ every sign 
in the political zodiac, from the aedrpiou, in 
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which yoq stang Lord Chatham, to the hope* 
of a virgin* in the house of Bloomsbnry. On€ 
would think that you had had sufficient expe* 
rience of the frailty of nuptial engagements, or, 
at least, that such a friendship, as the Duke of 
Bedford's, might have been secured to yon by 
the auspicious marriage of your late Duchesst 
with liis nephew. But ties of this tender nature 
cannot be drawn too close; and it may possibly 
be a part of the Duke of Bedford's ambition, 
after making her an honest woman, to work a 
miracle of the same sort upon your Graee. This 
worthy nobleman has long dealt in virtue : there 
has been a large consumption of it in his own 
family ; and, in the way of traffic, I dare say, 
he has bought and sold more than half the re> 
presentative integrity of the nation. 

In a political view, this union is not impru. 
dent. The favour of princes is a perishable 
commodity. Yon have now a sti*eugth sufficient 
to command the closet, and if it be necessary to 
betray one friendship more, you may set even 
Ixird pute at defiance. Mr. Stewart M'Kenzie 
may possibly remember what use the Duke of 
Bedford usually makes of his power; and our 
gracious sovereign, I doubt not, rejoices at this 
first appearance of nnion among his servants. 
His late Majesty, under the happy influence of 
a family connexion between his ministers, was 
relieved from the cares of the government. A 
more active prince may, perhaps, observe, with 
jBuspicion^ by what degrees an artful servant 
grows upon his master, from the first unlimited 
professions of duty and attachment, to the pain- 
ful representation of the necessity of the royal 



• His Grace had lately married Miss Wrottes- 
ly, niece of the good Oertrude, Vuchett t^ Bed- 
vrd, 

t Miss Liddel ^after her divorce from the Dake* 
.married Lord Upper Ossory. 



^ 
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servic«, and-floon, in regular progressioii, to the 
humble insolence of dictating in all the ohse- 
qmous form» of peremptory sabmuoion. The 
interval is carefully employed in foitning coiu 
nexions, creating interests, collecting a party, 
and laying the foundation of doable niariiages; 
until the deluded prince, who thought he had 
found a creature prostituted to his service, and 
insiguiftcant enough to he always dependent 
upon l|is pleasure, finds him, at last, too steong 
to be conunanded, and too formidable to be . 
removed. 

Your Grace's public ccmduct, as a minister* 
Is but the counter-part of your^rivate history; 
the same inconsistency, the same contradictions, 
in America vre trace you, from the first oppose 
tion to the stamp act, on principles of conveni- 
ence, to Mr. Pitt's surrender of the right; then 
forward to Lord Rockingham's surrender of the 
fact ; then back agam to Lord Rockingham's d9» 
clarationof the right; then forward to taxation 
with Mr. Townshend; and,, in the last instance, 
from the gentle Conway's undetermined discre- 
tion, to blood^ and compulnon with the Duke <^ 
Bedford : yet, if we may believe the simplicity 
of Lord North's eloquence, at the opening of 
the next session, yon are cmce more to be the 
patron of America. Isthis the wisdom of a great 
minister; or is it the ominous Tibratioa of a 
pendulum? Had you no opinion of your own, 
sny Lord 1 Or was it Uie gratifi<»itk>n of betray- 
ing every party, with which you have been 
united^ and of deserting every political principle 
in which you had concurred 1 

Toot enemies may turn their eyes without re> 
gret from this admirable System of provincial 
gu vernment. They will find g^ratification enough 
in the survey of your domestic and foreign 
policy. 

If, instead.of disowning I/ird l&elbume, the 
British court had interposed with dignity and 
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fijrmaess/youknow., uy Lmrdvthat Gon»k a woulii 
never have been invaded* The French s«w the 
weakness of a UistraetedimBisiry, and were jus* 
tified ia treating yoa with coutempL They 
would probably have yifilded, in the first in> 
stance, rather than haaard a rupture with this 
country ; but, being once engaged, they cannot 
xetreatwithoutdifihonour. Common sense foee- 
sees conseqaeoces which have escaped your 
Grace's penetration. Either we suffer the French 
to maJcean.ac4|iuflitiott, tiie importance of which 
you have probably no conception of; or we op* 
pose them by an widerhand management, which 
only disgraces vfi in the eyes of Europe, with* 
out answering any purpose of policy or pro* 
dence. From secxiei, indirect assistance, atran- 
sitiou to some more open, decisive measures^ 
becomes noavoidable; tiil, at last, we findousw 
selves prioeipal in tJse war, and aoe obliged* tv 
hazard every thing, for an ofcgect, whieh naigbt 
have onginaliy been obtained without exponst 
or danger. I am not versed in the poUttcs of 
the north; bntthis, 1 believe, is certaitt, thathalf 
the money yon have distributed to cacry tfai 
expulsion of Me. WiUces, oc even your seoretarjr^ 
share ia the last snb8cn|itimi> would haive JkepI 
the Xarks at yo«ur devotion. Wasitecoaoai|r,aay 
Xordt Or, did the coy resistance yoo have cooi^ 
stantly met with in the-British senate, make yo« 
despair of convpting.thedivanl Tour ftiend^ 
indeed, have the first daim upon your bounty: 
bat if 5Q01. « year can he spared in peasion M 
Sir John Moore,.it inoelduot have disg^raced you 
to have allowed something totlie secret sorvice 
of the pobhe. 

Yon will say, peihaps, that the-sitnatioa of 
offaies at home, dnannded and engrossed the 
'Whole of yoor attention. He»e, I confess, yea 
have been active. An amiable, accomplished 
pjriuee, ascasbds. thi throne andcv the bap^esC 
it£ al^aiwyicftSf t^ fnyclMmthiH amL united af- 



iiections of his subjects. The first measares of 
his reigUy and ev«n tlM odiam of a favoarite, 
were not able to shake titeir attachment. Your 
aervicesr my I.<inl> hstre bpen more successful. 
Since you were itennittegl to take the )«iid, we 
have se^n the natural effects of a system of go- 
vei-nment at once both odious and coutetnptibku 
We have seen the law»-seiaetimes scaDdaloasI^- 
itelaxed,«omefcimeft violentiy stretehed, beyond- 
tbeir tone. "We' have seen the peraon of tfa» 
dorvereigo itteulted ; and» in proftMnd peace> and 
Irith annadispated title, the fidelity of his salH 
^ct» brought by his- own servants into publie 
question*^ Without abilities, i^esolntion, or in- 
terest* you have donemore thao^Lord Bateeool«l> 
accompli^, with all Scotland at hts heels. 

Your Grace, little anxious, perhaps, either fop 
present or future reputation, will not desire to 
1^ handed down in these colours to posterity. 
Tou have reason to flatter yourself, that the 
memory of your administration will survive^ 
even th« &>nn9 of a oonstitntion, which our an* 
cestors vainly hoped wonldbe immortal ; «nd>a» 
fbr your personal character, I will not, for the 
bonocir of human natune, suppose that you caia. 
wish to have it remembered. The condition of 
fhe present times is desperate indeed; but Uiere 
K a debt due to those who come after as; and 
K is the historian's office to punish, though be 
cannot correct. I do not give yon to posterity, 
as a pattern to imitate, but as an example to 
deter ; and as your condubt comprehends every 
tiling that a wise or honest minister should avoid, 
I mean to make you a negative instruction to 
your successors for ever. JUNIUS. 

» ■..■. , ■■ ■ , I ■:■■■■..•■» 

ti'The wise duke, about this time, exerted all 
the influence of government to procure ad- 
dresses to satisfy the King of the fidelity of hit 
fttbjeets. They came-iiv very thick from Scot' 
ioTid ; but, after the appearance of this letter, W9- 
heard no more of them. 
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LETTER Xra. 

ADDRESSED TO THE 
Printer of the PubUc Advertiser, 
SIR, June 12, 1769, 

The Duke of Grafton's friends not finding it 
convenient to enter into a contest' with Juniur, 
are now reduced to the last melancholy resource 
of defeated argument, the flat general charge of 
scurrility and falsehood. As for his style, I shall 
leave it to the critics. The truth of his facts is 
of more importance to the public. They are of 
such a nature that I think a bare contradiction 
will have no weight with atiy man who judges 
for himself. Let us take th%m in the order in 
which they appear in his last letter. 

1. Have not the first rights of the people, and 
the first principles of the constitution, been 
openly invaded, and the very name of an elec 
tion made ridiculous, by the arbitrary appoint- 
ment of Mr. Luttrelir 

2. Did not the Duke of Grafton frequently 
lead his mistress into public, and even place 
her at the head of bis table, as if he had pulled 
down an ancient temple of Venus, and coukl 
bury all decency and shame under the rains t Is 
Uiis the man who dares to talk of Mr, Wilkes's 
(noratsi 

3. Is not the character of his presumptive an> 
cestors as strongly marked in him, as if he had 
dci^cended from them in a direct legitimate 
line? The idea of bis death is only prophetic; 
and what is prophecy but a narrative preceding 
the fact i 

4. Was not Lord Chatham the first who raised 
him to the rank and post of a minuter, and the 
first whom he abandoned T 

5. Did he not join with Lord Rockingham, and 
betray him? . ■ ' 
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ft Was be not the bosom friend of ifr. Wilkes* 
whom he now pursues to destitietion ? 

7. Did he not take his degrees with credit ftt 
Kewmarket, White's, and the opposition? 

8. After deserting Lord Chatham's principles* 
and sacrificing his friendship, is he not now 
closely nnited with a set of men, who, thougk 
they have oecasionally joined with all parties, 
have, in every different situation, and at all 
times, been equally and constantly detested by 
this country t 

9. Has not Sir John Moore a pensiota of flv€ 
hundred pounds a yemr T This may probably be 
an acquittance of favours upon the turf; but it 
at possible for a raimstier to offer a grosser out> 
rage to a nation, wluch has so very lately clear- 
ed away the beg^ry of the civil list, at th« 
expense of more than half a million t 

10. Is there any one mode of thinking or act- 
ing, with respect to America, which the Bukd 
of Grafton has not . successively adopted and 
Abandoned? 

11. Is there not a singular mark of sh^mie set 
upon this man, who has so little delicacy and 
feeling, as to submit to the opprobrium of mar- 
rying a near relation of one who had d«bauched 
his wife? In the name of decency, how are 
these amiable cousins to meet at their uncle's 
table ?, It will be a scene in CEdipas, without 
the distress. Is it wealthi or wit, qr beauty f 
Or, is the amorous youtlj in love? 

The rest is notorious. That Corsica has been 
iMtcriliced to the French ; that, in some instances* 
the laws have been scandalously relaxed,, and, 
in others, daringly violated ; and that the King's 
Mbjects have been called .upon %o assure him 
of their fidelity, in spite of the measures of his 
servants. 

A writer, who builds hisarguments npon facts* 
•uoh as these, is not easily to be confuted4 He 
is not to h^ answered by ganeral asMctioos, m 
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(eneral neproaches. Hf may want eloqvence 
to amuse aiid persuade \ but^ speaking trulii, lie 
roost always convince. PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XIV. 

ADDRESSED TO 'THE 
Printer of Hu: Public AdtertUer. 
SIR, JuneM, lT6g. 

The Mune of (Hd IfoU is destined to be the 
min of the house of Stuart. There is an ominods 
fatnlity in it, whieh even the spurious deM^en. 
dants of the family cannot escape. Oliver 
Cromwell- had the taierit of conducting Charles 
the Krst to the block, t'our correspondent. 
Old Noll, appears to have the s&me desjtg^ upon 
the Duke of Grafton. His arguments coiisist 
l>etter with the title he has assumed, than widk 
the principles he proftsses: for though he pre-^ 
tends to be an advocate for the Duke, he tik^B 
eare to give us the best reason why his patron 
ihouM regulaily follow the fate of his presump- 
tive ancestor. Through the whole course of the 
Duke of Grafton's hfe,I see a strange endeavour 
to udite contradictions which cannot he recon- 
ciled. Re marries, to be divorced ; he ke^s a 
mistress, to remind him of conjAgal endear- 
ments; and he dhooses such friends as it is a 
virtue in him to desert. If it were possible fbr 
the genius of that accomplished president, who 
pronounced sentence upon Charles the First, to 
be revived in some modem sycophant*, hia 
Grace, I ikn^ not, would by sympathy di»> 
cover him anjong the dregs of mankind, «nd 
tsbke him for a guide in tlibse paths which na- 
turally conduct a minister to the scaffold. 

• It is hardly necessary to TCBiind the fesdtr 
•f the name or £nMtM««. 



^ Yli» tfneriioo* thu two-tivinlt of tlie nation 
approve of the oofiQBfantfe of Mr* Lnttrell- (for 
even Oid Nblt i» too aodeit 4>o 09)! it an eleo- 
tioB) can- neithor be mainOtined nor eonfuted 
hy arfoment. It is a poiiA of iact, on which 
every Eq^whgentleniaa will determine £^him^ 
•elf« As to laMryer»> Uieir profession i« &uppi>rt»> 
«k1 hy the indtseriMuaate defence of right- and 
wnong;.attd.I confess I have not that opinion of 
their knowledge or integrity, to think it neces^ 
pary thai they shoold decide for me opon a 
plain oonstituiional qoeoUoa. "With re«|>ect to 
the appointment of Mr. Lattxtell, the ChaoceUoc 
has never yet. given any authentic oinnioo* Sir 
Fletcher NoriQj]^ is» indeed* an hcoieat, a very 
honest man ; and the Attpmey-General i« ^. 
^Sicio the gnaidian of liberty; to take car^j I 
presume, that it shall never break out into i^ 
criminal excess. Poctor ]&lackstone is Solicitor 
to the Queen. The Doctor recollected. that lie 
had a place to preserve, though be forgot tliat 
he had a reputation to lose. We have now th« 
good- fortune to understand the.Pootor's pi'ii^ 
ciples as well as writiogs. ]^or the defence of 
truth, of law, and reason, the doctor's book mfiy 
be safely consulted; but whoever wishes t^i 
qheat a neighbour of hi& estatie* or to rob % 
country of its rights, need, make no scruple of 
consulting the Doctor himself* 

The emample of the English nohUity may, for. 
anght I knovi»6nffioieatly. justify th« Duke of 
Grafton, when he indulges hifrgonins Jii all Mif 
fashionable excesses of the, age; yet/ consideix 
mg his rank and station, I think it woulddo him 
more honour to be able, to d«iy the f^ti than. 
to defend it by such, authority. But if vice, 
itself could be excused, there is yet a certain^ 
display, of it, a certain ootxsge to decency, and 
violation of public decorum, which, for the 
benefit of society, should never be forgiven. It 
is not that he kept a mistress Uit home, but that 
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he constantly attended her abroad, • It in iMt 
the private indulgence, bot the pqblie insaUi o/ 
which I complaiA. The name of Mins Paraona 
iroald hardly have been known, if the First Lord 
of the Treasai^ had not led her, in trinnaph* 
through the Opera Hmise, even in the presence 
of the Queen. When we see a man act in this 
manner, we may admit the shameless depravity 
of his heart ; but what are we to think of hia 
anderstanding Y 

His Grace, it seems, is now to be a regnlar, 
domjBstic man ; and, as an omen of the. future 
delicacy and correctness of his condact, he 
marries a first cousin of the man who had fixed 
that mark and title of infamy upon him, which, 
at the same moment, makes a husband unhappy 
and ridiculous. The ties of consanguinity may 
possibly preserve him from the same fate a 
second time ; and as to the distress of meeting, 
1 take for granted, the venerable uncle of these 
common cousins has settled the etiquette in such 
a manner, that, if a mistake should happen, it 
may reach no farther than from Madeune mm 
femme, to Madame ma cousine. 

The Duke of Grafton has always some excel- 
lent reason for deserting his friends. The age 
mid incapacity of Lord Chatham, the debility 
of Lord Kockingham, or the infamy of Mr. 
Wilkes. There was a time, indeed, wlien tie did 
not appear to be quite so well acquainted, or so 
violently offended, with the infirmities of his 
Ariends. Bat now I confess they are not ill 
exchanged for the youthful, vigorous virtue of 
the Duke of Bedford; the firmness of General 
Conway.', the blunt, or, if I may call it, tho 
awkward integrity of Mr. Rigby ; and the spot- 
less morality of Lord Sandwich. 
If a late pension to a • bi-oken gambler b^ an 



* Air John Moore* 
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•et woithy of eonxmeiidfktion, the Doke.of Graf- 
ton'* coauexions will furnish him with many 
opportunities of doing praise-worthy actions ; 
and as he himself bears no part of the expense, 
the generosity of distriboting the public money 
for the support of virtuous' families in distress, 
.will be an unquestionable proof of his Grace's 
humanity. 

As to public affairs. Old Noll is a little tender 
of descending to particulars. He does not deny 
that Corsica has been sacrificed to France ; and 
he confesses that, with regard to America, his 
patron's measures have been subject to some 
variation : but then he promises wonders of 
stability and firmness for the future. These are 
mysteries, of which we must not pretend to judge 
by experience ; and, truly, I fear, we shall perish 
in the desert, before we arrive at the land of 
promise. In the regular course of things, the 
period of the Duke of Grafton's ministerial 
ptanhood should now be approaching. The ini* 
becility of his infant state was committed to 
Lord Chatham. Charles Townshend took some 
eare of his education at that ambiguous age, 
which lies between the follies of political chilcU 
hood, and the vices of puberty. The empire of 
the passions soon succeeded. His earliest priii« 
ciples and connexions were of course forgotten 
or despised. The company. he has lately kept 
has been of no service to his morals ; and, in the 
conduct of public aflfairs, we see the character 
of his time of life strongly distingnished. An 
obstinate, ungovernable self-suflSciency plainly 
points out to us that state of imperfect maturity 
at which the graceful levity of youth is lost, and 
the solidity of experience not yet acquired, it 
is possible the young man may, in tijpe, grow 
wiser, and reform : but if I under.<tand his dis- 
position, it is not of such corrigible stuff that we 
should hope for any amendment in him, before 
he ha« accompUnhed the destrucUon of thU 
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country. Lilieotber rakes, h^ «My> |i«4iB|»i» 
tiv^ to see his error, but not vntil he hAstuiiied 
his estate. 

PHILO JUNIUS.' 

LETTER XV. 

TO 
Hia Gmcethe Duke of GrqftmL 

MT LORD, July 8, 1769. 

If nature had given you an nnderstandinf 
qualified to keep pace 'with the wishes and 
princijples of your heart, she>would have made 
you, perhaps, the most formidable minister that 
ever was employed under a limited monarch, 
to accomplish the ruin of a free people. When 
neither the feelings of shame, the reproaches of 
conscience, nor the dread of punishment, form 
any bar to the designs of a minister, the- people 
would have too much reason to lament their 
condition, if they did not find some resource in 
the weakness of his imderstandfng. We owre it 
to the bounty of Providence, that die completest 
depravity of the heai-t is sometimes strangely 
united with a confusion of the mind, wliich 
counteracts the most favourite principles, and 
makes the same man treacherous without art, 
and a hypocrite without deceiving. The mea- 
sures, for instance, in which your Grace's acti- 
vity has been chiefly exerted, as they were 
itdopted without skill, should have been con- 
ducted with more than common dexterity. But 
truly, my Lord, the execution has been as gross 
as the design. By one decisive step you have 
defeated all the arts of writing. You have fairly 
confounded the intrigues of opposition, and 
silenced the clamours of faction. A dark, am. 
biguons system might require and furnish the 
fnoteriiib of ingenious iUnsCnttion; and, in 
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ioiibifiil measiires, the viralcfntexacgenitioii of 
.party mast he employed to roose and engage 
the peiMions o£ the people. Toa have now 
hroiigfat'the merits of yonr admioidtratxon. to an 
iseae, on which every Englishmtm* of the nar- 
Jpowest capacity, may determine for himself* It 
as not an alaim to the passions, bat a calm 
^ppealtothe judgment of the people, npon their 
own most essential interests. A more expe- 
rienced minister would not have hazarded « 
direct invasioii of the first principles of the 
c<m8tittttlon, before he had*made some progreas 
in sabdniog the spirit of the people. With sn<At. 
a cause as yonre, sfty Lord, it is not sufficient 
tint yon hove theeonrt at y^nr devotion, oalese 
you tasa find means' to eormpt or intihudate the 
jtify. The colIectiTe body of the people fonn 
that jnry, and flrom their deeisldn there is b«t 
cn&e'^pcal. 

Whether yon have faltnts to support yon, at 
a crisis of sach difficalty utd danger, dtonhl 
Itmg since have be»i considered. Judging traly 
of y oar dispositton, you have, perhaps, xmstaken 
the extent of jroar capaeity. Good faith and 
foUy have so loi^ been received as synonymoos 
terms, that 'the reverse of the prbposition has 
grown iato credit, and. every viUaio fancies 
hhnaelf a man of abilities. Itistheapprehen* 
sina of yoar friends^ my Lord, that yon have 
drawn soaoe hasty e<mcla6ioa of this sort, and 
that a partial reliance npon year moral cfaaraetet 
has lietrayed yon beyiond the depth of yoar 
iBMlerstaii^ikig. Ton inve now carried things 
too fitr to retreat. Yon have plainly declared 
to ^e peofde^ what they are to expect from the 
oosMmnqtiee of yooradministratien. It is time 
for ydar Grace to consider what yon fAso mi^y 
ezpeet ia wtam from their qptint and their 
iceentnoft. 

Snce the accession of oar asost gyadoos Sove- 
ipeisn tothe tbi«B«ywa hav«M)cBa systomaf 
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government which may well be called a x^if % 
of experiments. Parties of all denomination^ 
have been employed and dismissed. The advice 
of the ablest men in this country has be€n re^ 
peatedly called for, and rejected; and when Uie 
Royal displeasure has been signified to a minis- 
ter, the marks of it have usually been propor> 
tioned to his abilities and integrity. The spirit 
of the fofoourite had some apparent influence 
upon every administration; and every set of 
ministers preserved an appearance of dnrotion 
as long as they submitted to that influence* 
But there were certain services to be peiformed 
for the favourite's security, or to gratify his 
resentments, which your predecessors in ofliee' 
had the wisdom or the virtue not to iM^dertaike* 
The moment this refractory spirit was disco- 
vered, their disgrace was determined. Ixurd 
Chatham, Mr. Grenville, and Lord Rockinghami 
have successively had the h(^onr to be dis- 
missed for preferring their duty as servants of 
the public, to those compliances which wer6 
expected from their station. A submissive ad- 
ministration was at last gradually coUectedfrom 
the deserters of all parties, interests, and con. 
nexions: and nothing remained but to find a 
leader for these gallant, well-disciplined troops. 
Stand forth, my Lord ; for thou art the man4 
Lord Bute found no resource of dependence or 
security in the proud, imposing superiority of 
Lord Chatham's abilities ; the shrewd, inflexible 
judgment of Mr. Grenvilie ; nor in the mild, ba( 
determined, integrity of Lord Rockingham. 
His views and situation required a creature void 
of all these properties : and he was forced to go 
through every division, resolution, compositiony 
and refinement of political chymistry, before 
he happily arrived at the cctjp/tU fnorttaan of 
vitriol in. your Grace. Flat and iniipid in yoar 
jretired state; but brought into action, you 
become vitriol agsOa. Such are the exUemet ef 
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alteraate indigence oriliry, vhieh hxsre govern- 
ed your -whole administratioD. Tottr ciream- 
atsMceSt with regard to the people, soon becom* 
ing desperate, like other hooest servaats, you 
determined to involve the best of masters in the 
same difficulties with yourself. We owe it to 
your Grace's \fell>directed labours, that your 
Sonrereign has been persuaded to-doabt of the 
afifeciioils of his subjects, and the people to 
raspect the virtues of their Sovereign, at a time 
■when both were nnqnestionahle. Yoa havtq 
defl^raded the Royal dignity into a base and 
dishonourable competition with Mr. Wiiloes: 
nor - had yon abilities to carry even the last 
eontemptible trinoqih over a private man, with- 
out the grossest violation of the fundamental 
laws of the constitntioti and rights of the people* 
But these are rights, my Lord, which yon can 
no more amiihilate, than you can the soil to 
wbichr they are annexed* The question no 
longer turns upon points of national honour and 
security abroad, or on the degrees of expe- 
dience and propriety c€ measures at home. ■ It 
was not inconsistent that yon should abandon 
the cause of liberty, in. another country, which 
you had persecuted in your own : and, in the 
common arts of domestic corruption, we miss 
no part of Sir Robert Waipole's system, exce|ft 
his abilities. In this humble, ipaitative linf, 
you might long have pioceeded safe and cvn- 
tcmptible. You might probably never. hav0 
risen to the diguity of being hated, and even 
have been despised with moderation. But it 
seems you meant to be distinguisUed ; and, to a 
mind iikjc yours, th«re was no other iruud to fame 
but by the. destruction of an6ble fabric, whiich 
you thifught had been too long the admiration 
of mankind.— The use you iiave made of ^ the 
military force, introduced an alarming change 
in the ntode of exetuiting the laws. The arbi- 
tdiary appuinUnent of Mr. X<uttreU invmdes the 
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foimchrticMD'of the I«w* thoinfelv«$» as it itenl**^ 
fesUy transfiDis the right of legialafekMi fnm. those 
whom the peofile have chosen* to ihoee whoe» 
Xhej bKve rejected. With a WKceMioit of such. 
appoioitment8» we may soon eee a House of 
ConunoiM colUctecU in the choiee of which tfao 
other towns and counties of Bnglaiid will hare 
as little siiane as the devoted county of Mtd« 
dlesex* 

Yet I trust yamv Grace will &id that the peo. 
pie of tiii» coantry.an neither to be intimichM^di 
l^y xnfrient measuna»f, nor deceived l^.reline- 
nteots. When they aee Mr. Luttreil seated ia 
the House of C(»iiaiDiiet by mere dint of power* 
and iu direct oppostdon to the choice of a 
whole county, they will not listen to thoea 
subtilties by which every arbitrary exertion of 
authority is explained into the law and privi«> 
lege of parliament. It requires no persuasioft 
of argameut, but simply the evidence of tha 
senses* to convince them, that, to transfer tfaa 
right of election fram tha collective to the 
representative body of the people, contradicta 
~ all those ideas- of a House of Commons which 
they have receivied Orcmi their foreftttbers, and 
which they had already^ though vainly, per> 
haps, delivered to their children. Tha princi* 
^les oil which tlus vi<^nt measure has been 
defended, have added scorn to -injury, and 
forced us to feel that we are not only oppvessed^ 
hut insulted. 

With what force, my Lord, with what pro. 
taction, are yon prepared to meet the united 
iBletestatioQ of the people of £ngUmd T The city 
of London has given- a generous example to tha 
kingdom, in whatmauner a king of this country 
ought to be addressed: and> - 1 fancy, my lord^ 
it is not yet iu your courage, to stand between 
your Sovtnvign, and the addresses of bis sub- 
jects. JThe injuries you have done this country 
are soch as d ema n d not only redi«is> but vaa^ 
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geance. lu- vain sitail yoa< look lorpnBteetion 
U> Uiat venal vote which, yon iuMfe^ali^ady paiA 
,.for : aootber waM% be pncoinwML;- aooU to 8ttve.» 
xnixaister, the Uotuse of Coibbmuib must declaro 
themselves not only iadopCB^kmt of their con*- 
stitueuts, but the deterawBieck en«nie« of tb« 
constitutioo. Con^derj ray Lord* whetlMr tlua 
be «A extremity to. wbieh ttaur £ea» wiM permit 
them to advance: or, if their protection abooM 
fail you, hew- far you areauthonaedtoaelynpoii 
the »iacerity of thow smiles, wbioh-a fHOfin eaiut 
lavishes without reiuctteiee apoa a liluartiBe b^ 
profession. It is not, indeed, the least of tbe 
thousand cootradictioD^ iKhich attend yon, that 
a man, marked to the world by the grossest vio- 
lation of all cctemony ah4 dttuirom, should be 
the first servant of a court, in which prayers are 
morality, and kneeliog is x«ligi(Ni. 

Trust not too far to appcaEanceSfby which 

your pi-edecessors have been disceived, though 

th-ey have not been injured. Even the best of 

jpriuces may at last dieeovey, that ibis, is ib^cctw 

tention in which ev«Fy thmg may ,to& lost, but 

nothing ^i«n be gained: and, asyou-bAeameJcip 

nistsr by accideitti w«cead<»pted witfaoiitcfaokH^ 

trusted without oonlidnuja^ nwrt'CflftttntteA witi>. 

outfayonr, benssamd* -that -wbonever^ui. ocw^ 

/noa^presses, yon wiltit>e Aisoarded*wiifaoiit even ^ 

tbe forms of T9gveU Yoo wili- then- -ha^ w? afl ci »i 

to he thankiuU if yon axe permittcii to iwtire t# 

that seat of learoing, whioiv mcttMbemplatioa 

of the systemr of yonr Itfe* the eerapMntive {»»• 

rity of yoni? macuters, with those oi their high 

^utewaard, ami a thonsand other recommeMUng 

circamstances, has. ehoseo jwn tO' eocaasage the 

gfttwing virtne of their youth, and to preside 

over their edaeatioa. Wiienevsr tbe spirit of 

distribnting prebendeaml basiiopna shalLhave 

departed from yon, yon will £od that leacncd 

leininary perfectly- ve t JOvenA from the driirium 

«f .«ik iastaUafthHv «Bit» 'what in trath.it ««cht to 
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be» onoe more a peaceful -scene of tdmnber and 
thoughtless meditation. The venerable tutors 
of the QBiversity will no longer lUstress your mo* 
desty, by proposing yon for a pattern to their 
pupils. The learned dnlness of declamation will 
be silent; and even th« venal muse, thongh hap- 
piest in fiction, will forget your ^•irtues. Y«t, 
for the benefit of the succeeding age, I conld 
wish that your retreat might be deferred until 
your morals shall happily be ripened to that 
matoriiy of corruption, at which the worst ex« 
amplercease to be contagions. 

JUNIUS. 

LETTER XVI. 



TO THE 

Prinier of the Public Advertiser. 
SIR, July 19« 1769. 

A G&EATdealof useless argument might have 
lieen saved, in the political contest which has 
Arisen, from the expulsion of Mr. Wilkes, and 
Ahe subsequent appointm«»t o^f Mr. LnUrell, if 
the question ImkI been once stated with precision, 
-to the satisfaction of each party, a^d clearly 
miderstood by them botlut-But in this, as ill 
almost «very other dispute, it aaually happens 
that much time is Jostin referring to a mtiltitode 
e^' cases and precedents, which pi-ove nothing 
-to -the punpose; or in maintaining propositions, 
(whifchare either not disputed, or, whether they 
be admiUAd or denied, are entirely indifiRerent 
sa- to the matter in debate; until at last the 
mind, perplexed and confounded with the cnd> 
less subtikies of controversy, loses sight of tlie 
main qaestion, and . never axrives at truth. 
Beth parties in the dispute -are aptcnoogh to 
1»factise thescdishonest art^ces. The man who 
is coiucious of the weakness of hit cause is inic* 
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r^ted in eotkcealipg it: and, on Uie other side, 
it is not unconunon to see a good cause mangled 
l>y advocates, who do not know the real strength 
of it. 

I should be glad to know, forinstance} to what 
purpose, iu the present case, so many precedents 
have been produced to prove, that the House of 
Commons have a right to expel one of theirowa 
members ; that it belongs to them, to judge of 
the validly of elections; or that the law of 
parliament ispart of the law of die landf* After 
all these propositions . are admitted, Mr. Lni- 
trell's right to his seat will continue to be just 
as disputable as ifwas before. Kotone of them 
is at present in agitation. Let it be admitted 
that the House of Commons were authorised to 
expel Mr, Wilkes, that they are the proper 
court to judge of elections, and that the law of 
parliament is binding upon the people; still it 
remains to be inquired, whether the House, by 
their resolution in favour of Mr. Luttrell) have, 
or have not, truly declared that law . To facili. 
tate this inquiry, I would have the question 
cleared of ail foreign ch: indifferent matter. The 
following .state of it will probably be thought a 
fair one by both parties ; and then I imagine 
th^re is no gentleman in this country, who will 
not be capable of fonning a judicious and true 
opinion upon it. I take the qnestron to be 
strictly this/t ." yThetJier or no it be the known, 
" established law of parliament, that the expul- 
" sion of a member of Uie House of Commont, 
'* of itself creates in him such an incapacity to 
" be r6i«lected, that* at a subsequent election, 
" any votes given to him are nnll and void ; and 



• The reader will observe, tliat these admis- 
dons are made, not as of truths unquestionable, 
but for the sake of argument, and xn order |k 
Inrinft 4k« real question to issue. 
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"that Atty OthiSr eaodidatey v^> except the 
** paaon uaLfoeiled, has the greatest namber of 
** ^abe^t ouf ht to be the sittiQg member," 

To prove that the affirmative is the Iamt of 
:parliameiit» I <-a;^rehend it is not saffioient for 
«he |nnM6Bt HoHfte of Commcffis to declare it to 
ibe so. "We mti^ shut our eyes, indeed, to the 
:dittigerass consequences oiavdSenng one branch 
of the Iegislstni» to ckeolave new laws wxtheot 
mrgaakeut or el^Ln^^le ; and it may, perhaps, be 
^pwudent enoa^h to snbmit to aiMhorify ; but a 
■mtere Assertkin will never .ccmviooe, much leas 
^iidll it he thought reaaonabie to prov« the riffht 
hy the fiwt itself. The xninjbstx^ have not yet 
^leleniked to suich a tymnny over our' minds. 
To SBppoxt the affivmatiTe fidriy, it >will eitfier 
he necessary to predace A>me6taitate, in whieh 
that positive provision shall have been nubde, 
lihat speea^ disabiii^ clearly ereated, wmA tiie 
-conaeopiences'of it. declared; or^ if there he ne 
am^ statate,. the (mstom of ipaidUaaMnt araet 
•then he relened to; and'Somie'Case «r casea*, 
ntrietly in poktt, nuut he predaeed« tvith tkt 
decision o£ the court mpon ;^bem ; ibr I readily 
admit, that the cnsliom of padiam«»t, enee 
^dearly proived, is exjoally bindkig with the 
'Common and statute law. 

The oonsidertttion of ^s^atmaybenMSonable, 
er anreasimsMe, m&hes.no part of thie qneetiov. 
.We are iinqairiBg what thj& Jaw is» -not what it 
ooght to -be. Reason maty be npi^ied ta -dww 
theirapropnety ta cspedseneeof ftlaw; hat we 
'most have either statute or precedent to prove 
the existofce of it. Ai the same time^ I do 
not mean to «dmit that lAie leite -resolntion of 
the Honse of CommoAs is defensible on. e^- 

^ * Precedents, in opposition, to principles, hav^ 
little weight with Junius; hut he thought it ne- 
cessary to meet the Mitustry upon their own 
ground. 



WfSral jprincfples of reason, any -more than in 
lav. ThM is not the hinge on wliicfa the debate 
turns. 

Supposing, therefore, that I hare laid doxm 
' an accnrate state of the question, I will -ventnre 
to affirm, 1st, That there is no statute ezlstingr, 
by which that specific disability which we 
tpeak o( is created. If there be, let ft be pro- 
dnced. The ailment will then be at an end. 

9dly, That there is no precedent, in all the 
proceeding^ of the House of Commons, which 
comes entirely home to the present case, viz. 
" "Where an expelled member has been return- 
*' ed again, and another candidate, with an tn- 
" feiior number of votes, has been declared the 
" flitting member." If there be such a prece- 
dent, let it be given to us plainly; and I am sure 
It will have more weight than all the cunning 
arguments which have been drawn firom infe- 
rences and probabilities. 

The Ministry, in that laborious pamphlet, 
which, I presume, contains the whole strength 
of the party, have declared, " That Mr. Wal. 
** pole's was the first and only instance in which 
** the electors of any county or borough had 
" returned a person expelled to serve in the 
" same parliaineat." - It-is not possible to con- 
ceive A case more es^ctly in point. Mr. WaK 
j>ole was expelled ; and, having a majority of 
votes at the next election, was returned again. 
The friends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate set up 
by the ministry, petitioned the House that he 
might be the sitting member. Thus far the cir- 
cumstances tally exactly, exc^g^diat our Home 
of Commons saved Mr. Luttrdn the trouble of 
petitioning. The point of tiie law, however, 
was the same. It came regularly before the 
House, and it was their business to determine 
upon it. They did determine it; for they d«> 
vlared Mr. Tay 1 or not duly tUeted, If it be said , 
that tbey'meant thts resolution as matter of lb. 
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vouraud indulgence to the boroii8li» which hwi 
rtetorted Mr. Walpole upon them, in order that 
^ the burgesses, knowing what the law was, mi^ht 
correct their error, I answer, 

I. That it is a strange way of arguing, to op* 
pose a supposition, which no manxan prove* 
to a fact which proves itself. 

IL That if this were the intention of the 
House of Commons, it must have defeated it* 
self. The burgesses of Lynn could never have 
known their error, much less could they have 
corrected it by any instruction they received 
from the proceedings of the House of Com* 
nioDS. They might, perhaps, have foreseen, 
that if they returned Mr. Walpole again, he 
would again be rtyected ; but they never could 
infer, from a resolution by which the candidate 
with the fewest votes was declared not duly 
elected, that, at a future election, and in similar 
circupistances, the House of Commons would 
reverse their resolution, and receive the same 
candidate as' duly elected, whom they had ber 
fore rejected. 

This, indeed, would have been a most extra- 
ordinary way of declaring the law of parliament* 
and whiati X presume, no nian, whose under- 
standing is not at cross purposes with itself, 
could possibly understand. 

If, in a ck»e of this importance, I thought my- 
self at liberty to argue from suppositions rather 
than from facts, I think the probability, in this 
instance, is directly the reverse of what the 
Ministry affirm ; and that it is much more likely 
that the House of Commons, at that time, would 
rather have strained a point in favour of Mr* 
,T,aylor, than that they would have violated the 
law of parliament, and robbed Mr. Taylor of a 
right legally vested in him, to gratify a refrac- 
tory borough, which, in defiance of them, had 
returned a person bnmded with the strongeit 
jnark of ths displeasai'c of ihe House. 
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£at really. Sir, this way of talking (for I caii< 
not call it argument), is a mockery of the com- 
mon understanding of the nation, too gross to 
be endured. Our dearest interests are at stake. 
An attempt has been made, not merely to rob 
a single county of its rights, but, by inevitable 
consequence, to alter the constitutiou of the 
House of Commons. This fatal . attempt has 
succeeded, and stands as a precedent recorded 
for even. If the ministry are unable to defend 
th^ir cause hy fair argument, founded on facts* 
let them spare us, at least, the mortification of 
being amused and deluded, like children. I 
believe, there is yet a spirit of resistance in this 
Qountry, which will not submit to be oppressed ; 
but I am sure there is a fund of good sense im 
this country, which cannot be deceived. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XVII. 



TO THE 

Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, August 1, 1769. 

It will not be necessary for Junius to take the 
trouble of answering your correspondent G. A. 
or the quotation from a speech without doors, 
published in your paper of the 28th of last 
month. The speech appeared before Jaiiiui«'g 
letter; and, as the author seems to consider the 
great proposition On which all his argument de- 
pends, viz. thdt Mr. Wilkes was under that 
knoton legal incapacity of which Junius speaks i 
as a point granted, bis speech is in no shape ah 
answer to Junius, for this is the very question 
in debate. 

As to O. A. I observe, first, that if he did not 
ada^t Joiitus's state of the question, h« should 
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]]av« shewn the fallacy of it, or giren ns a more 
exact oiie. Secondly, tlmt» couMdering the 
maay iKiurs aud day« which the Miiiisti-y and 
their advocates have wasted m public debate, 
ia coBipiliiig large quartos* and collecting it». 
numerable precedeats, expressly to prove, that » 
the* late proceedings of tlie House of Cainmotts 
are warranted by tlie law, custom, and praetice 
qf parliament, it is rather an extraordinary 
suppasition to be made hy one of their own 
party, even for the sake of aigument, that mo 
such statute, no such custom of parliam«nt, no 
suchceise in point, can be produced, G. A. may, 
however, make the auppesttion with safety. Ic 
oontaios nothing but literally the fact; except 
that there is a case exactly in point, with a de- 
cision of the Uouae, diametrically opposite to- 
that which the present House of Commons came 
to in favour of Mr. Luttrell. 

The Ministry now begin to be ashamed of the 
weakness of their cause ; and as it usually hap- 
pens with falsehood, are driven to the neces> 
sity of shifting their ground, and changing their 
whole defence. At first we were told, that no- 
thing could be clearer, than that the proceedings 
of the House of Commons were justified by the 
known law and uniform custom of parliament, 
IJot now, it iieems, if there be no law, the House 
of Couunous have a right to make one ; and, if 
there be no precedent, they have aright to cre- 
ate the first ; for this, I presume, is the amount 
of the questions proposed to Junius. If yoiur 
correspondent had been at all versed in the law 
of parliament, or generally in the laws of this 
country, he would have seen that tliis defence 
is as weak and false as the former. 

The privileges of either House of Farliament* 
it is true, arc indefinite : that is, tltey have not 
been described or laid down in any one code or 
declaration whatsoever v but, whenevev a qnyes* 
tiou of privilege has aviaeo. It hAS iavarHtb^ 
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been dii^ntM or main£»n(Mt ap6ti the fot>tfiig 
of precedents alone*. Uf the course of the pro- 
oeeHiBfgs upon the Aylesbury election , the Hoase 
df Lords resolved, ** That Aetttwr house of Par- 
** liament had any power, by awy vo^ or de« 
*' chcratioii, to ttetHtB to themselires any nevr 
** privilege, that wsB not warrftdted by %\uS 
** known lans and euatcms of Parliament." 
Jkad to this rale, the Ho»se <3f CoM^sMtts, thoagh 
otherwise they had acted in a very arbitrary 
vs$eomer, gave their assefit ; for they kftnaed, 
Uiat they hi^ guided themsel^ves by it, in asseit- 
ing their privileges. Now, Sir, if tMS be tme, 
witit respect to matteiHt of ptHi^fe'ge, in which 
tke Hcmse of Conmond, tedivl^aally, arfd as 
a body, tire principally concerned, how much 
more stroogty will it hold against any pretenderf 
pow«ir itk tliAt Hoose to create or declare a neW 
IflMVy by which not ond'y tlte rights of the House 
over their own member, and those of the mem> 
- her himself, are included, but also those of a 
third and separate party ; T mean the freeholders 
of the kingdoid ? To do justice to the Ministry, 
they have not yet pretended that any one, or 
any two, of the three Estates, have power to 
make a new law, without the concurrence of the 
third. Tliey know, that a man, who maintains 
such a doctriiie, is' liable, by statute,' to the 
heaviest penalties. They do not acknowledge 
that the House of Commons have assumed a new 
j^rivilege, or declared a 7/ao law. On the con- 
trary, tliey affirm, that their proceedings have . 
been strictly conformable to, aud founded upon, 
the ancient law and custom of Parliament. 
'fhus, therefore, the question returns to the 
point at whicli Junius had fixed it, viz. Whether: 

* This \% stili meeting the mitMStry apon tlieir 
own ground ; for, in trutlv, no^pvecedieats wiil 
support either natural iujusticej, or yioMition q£ 
poatlve rights. 
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or no thus he tha Ituo qf Parliament t If it lie 
not, the Hoase of Commons had no legal antho* 
rity to establish the precedent; and the prece> 
dent itself is a mene fact; without any proof of 
right whatsoever. 

Your correspondent concludes with a ques- 
tion of the simplest nature : Mutt a thing be 
wrong, because it has never been done before t 
Ko. But, admitting it were proper to be done, 
that alone does notconvey an authority to do it, 
i\s to the present case, I hope I shall never see 
the time, when not only a single person, but a 
whole county, and, in effect, the entire collec- 
tive body of the people, may again be robbed of 
their birth-right by a vote of the House of Com- 
mons. But if, for reasons which I am unable 
to comprehend, it be necessary to trust that 
House with a power so exorbitant aijd so uncon- 
stitutional, at least let it be given to them by an 
act of the legislature. PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XVIII. 



TO 

SIR WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, 

SoUd/tor-Gen^al to Her Mefjesty, 

SIR, July 29. 1T69. 

I SHALL make you no apology for considering 
a certain pamphlet, in which your late conduct, 
is defended, as written by yourself. The per- 
sonal interest, the personal resentnicnts, and, 
above all, that wounded spirit, unaccustomed 
to reproach, and, 1 hope, not frequently con- 
scions of deserving it, are signals which betray 
the author to us, as plainly as if your name 
■were in |hetitl« page. You appeal to the pub- 
lic, in defence of your reputation. We hold it, 
Sir, that an injury offered to an individual, is 
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interesting t<v society. On this principle) the 
people of Bngland made common canse with 
Mr. Wilkes. On this principle, if you are in- 
jnred, they will join in your resentment. I 
shail not follow yon through the insipid form 
of a third person, hnt address myself to yoa 
directly. 

Ton seem to think the channel of a pamphlet 
more respectable, and better suited to the dig- 
nity of yoor canse, than that of a newspaper. 
Be it se. Yet, if newspapers are sctirrilons, 
yon must confess they are impartial . They give 
us, without any apparent preference, the wit 
and argnmoit of the Ministry, as well as the 
abusive dnlness of the oppoution. The scales 
are equally poised. It is not the printer's fault, 
if the greater weight inclines the balance. 

Tonr pamphlet, then, is divided into an at- 
tack npon. Mr. Orenville's character, and a 
defence of your own. It would have been 
more consistent, perhaps, with your professed 
intention, to have confined yourself to the last. 
But anger has some claim to indulgence, and 
railing is usually a relief to the mindi I hupe 
you. have found benefit from the experiment. 
It is not my design to enter into a formal vindi- 
cation of Mr. Orenville upon his own principles. 
I have neither the honour of being personally 
known to him, nor do I pretend to be complete- 
ly master of all the facts. I need not run tiie 
risk of doing an injustice to his opinions, or to 
his conduct, when your pamphlet alone carries, 
npon the face of it, a full vindication €jf both. 

Your lirst refleotion is, that Mr. Grenviile* 
was, of all men, the person who should not have 
complained of inconsistence with regard to Mr. 

* Mr. Grenville had quoted a passage from 
the Doctor's excellent Commentariesi which 
directly contradicted tiie doctrine maintained 
by the Doctor in the House of Comnons. 
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Wilkee* TJUi&xSir» is pitliejr.aii HHinaamiiir enasr, 
«. peevish expression of resentment ; or* if it 
roeaus auy th^ng, you plainly l^eg the ^niostion : 
for, whether his pa^luMueatary oondttCSty witk 
regard Lo Mr. Wilkes, h»s, pr h»8 not, been in- 
cunsi&teat, remains yet to be. pmved* But it 
seems he received upon the spot a sufficieot 
cha^stiseineut for ej^eroising «o u^f'airly his 
talenis of xiiisrepresentatioii' Y(Hi iupe&lawyer> 
Sir, and know better tUau I do upoa what par^. 
ticular occasions a tal^at for j»ii3represc(itaiioii 
may hty fairly excelled; huttiu punish a saaa a 
second time, wheu he ha^beeu once sui^ienUy 
chastised, is rather too sever? . It i» not ia th^ 
laws of England ; it is not '\Xi your own cqu* 
nientaries ; nor is it yet, \ believe, in the tiew 
law yoM have revealed to the Hoi»se of Com-* 
i»ons. I hope this doctrine has no cxii»ieQce 
but in your own heart. After ail. Sir, if yoo 
had consulted that sober disoretioU) which yoa 
seem to oppose with triumph, to the honeit 
jolUty of a tavern, it might have occurred to 
3-0U4 that* although yon could have succeeded 
jtu fixing, a charge uf ijaconsi^euce upon Mr* 
GrenviUe, it would not have teudfd in w^y 
shape to exculpate yourself. 

Tour next insinuation, thMt Sir William Me* 
reditb had hastily adopted the folse glosses of 
bis new ally, is of the aame soirt with the first. 
It conveys a snefer, as little worthy of the gra- 
vity of your character, as it is useless to your 
defence. It is of little moment to the public to 
inquire, by whom the charge was conceived, or 
by whom it was adopted. The only question 
we ask, is, whether or not it he truet The re- 
mainder of -your reflections upon Mr. Greaviile's 
^onduet} deatf oy th«aise:l ves. He could not poa» 
fibly come prepared to traduce your iuteffrity 
\o the bouse ; he could not foresee that yoa 
would even speak upon the question j much 
less could 4ie kM-esee that you would mahitaia 



ft direet dontrAdictton «f that doctrine whiHl 
you had 8oleml1^y, disinterestedly, tmd, npon 
Cfae soberest te&ectiou, delivered Co the pnbfic. 
He came armed, indeed, with what he thought 
m, respectable aiithority7tQ8op]>ort, what he wax 
convinced, was the caow of troth ; and, I doabt 
aot, he intended to give yon, in the codrse 
of the debate, an honourable and public testi- 
mony of his esteem. Thmkrag highly of his 
abilities, I cannot, however, allow him the gift 
of divination. As to what yon are pleased to 
call a plan, coolly formed to impose npon the 
House of Commons, and his producing it, with- 
out provocation, at midnight, I consider it as 
the langoage of piqae and invective, therefore* 
unworthy of r^ard. But, Sir, I am sensible I 
liave followed your example too long, and 
wandered from the point. 

The quotation from your eommentaries is 
matter of record. It can neither be altered by 
your friends, nor misrepresented by your enc* 
niies; and I am willing to take yonr own word 
for -what 3'ou have said hi the House of Com<. 
Bions. If there be a real difiei^nce between 
what you have written, and = what yoo have 
spoken, you confess that yonr bookoaght to be 
the standard. Now, Sir, if words mean any 
thing, I apprehend, that, when a long enume. 
ration of disq salifications (whether by statute y 
or the custom of parliament) concludes with 
these general comprehensive words, " but sub- 
•* jcct to these restrictions and disqualifications, 
** every subject of the realm is eligible of com- 
" mon right;*' a reader, of plain understanding, 
must of course rest satisfied, that no species of 
disqoalificaticm whatsoever had been omitted. 
The known character of tiic author, and the 
apparent accuracy with which the wliole work 
is com|>iled, would confirm him in his opinion : 
nor could he possibly form any other judgment, 
without looking npon your commentaries in the 
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tame light in which yoa consider tiiose penal 
lawft, which, thongh not repealed, are fallen 
into disuse, and are new, in effect, a nuare to 
the unwary •. 

You tell u«, indeed, that it wa« not part of 
your plan to specify any temporary incapacity; 
and that you could not, without a spirit of pro. 
pbecy, have (^ecified the disability of a private 
individual, subsequent to the period at which 
you wrote. What your plan was, I know not; 
but what it should have been, in order to com* 
plete the work yoa have given ns, is by no 
means difficult, to determine. The incapacity, 
which you call temporary, may continue seven 
years; and though yon might not have foreseen 
the particular case of Mr. Wilkes, you might, 
and should, have foreseen the possibility of 
such a case, and lold us how far the House of 
Commons were authorised to proceed in it, by 
the law and custom of parliament. The free> 
holders of Middlesex would then have known 
what they had to trust to^ and would never have 
returned Mr. Wilkes, when Colonel Luttrell was 
a candidate against him. They would have 
chosen some indifferent person, rather than sab* 
tint to be represented by the object of their 
contempt and detestation. 

Your attempt to distinguish between disabi* 
lilies, which aiTect whole classes of men, and 
those which atfect individuals only, is really 
unworthy of your understanding. Your com- 
mentaries had taught me, that, although the 
instance in which a penal law is exerted, be 
particular, the laws themselves are general: 
they are made for the benefit and instruction of 

* If, in stating the law upon any point, a 
judge deliberately afiinns that he has included 
every cxunij and it should appear that he has 
purposely omitted a material case, he does, in 
efi'cct, lay a snait; for the unwary.. 
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tbe ]iu1>Ue» though the penaltf falls only iii>oii 
an individaal. Yon ouinot but know, Sir, thsK: 
what waa Mr. Wilkes's case yesterday, may be 
yonrs or mine to-morrow, and that, consequent- 
ly, the common riglit of every subject of the 
realm is invaded by it. Professing, therefore, 
to treat of the constitution of the House of 
Commons, and of the laws and customs relative 
to that consUtntiofi, yon eertainly ware g&ilty 
of a most unpardonable omission, in taking- no 
notice of a right and privilege of the House, 
mdre extraordinary and more arbitrary than 
all the others they possess, put together.- If the 
expulsion of a member, not under any legal 
disability, of itiself creates in Um an incapacity 
to be elected, I see a ready wi^y marked out, 
by which the majority may,, at any time, re- 
no^iW tlie boaestest and ablest men who happen 
to be in opposition to them. To say that they 
will not make this extravagant us4 of their 
power, would be a language unfit for a man so 
learned in the laws as you are. By your doc- 
trine. Sir,- they have the power : and laws, yon 
knowy are intended to guard against what men 
may do, not to trust to what they will do. 

Upon the whole. Sir, the charge f^ainst you 
is of. a plain, simple nation; it appears even 
upon the face of your own pamphlet. On the 
eonUrary, your jnstification of yourself is full of 
subtUty and refinement, and in some places not 
very intelligible. ■ If I were personally your 
enemy, I should dwell with a malignant plea-. 
«urciopon those great and useful qualifications 
which yon certainly possess, and by which you 
OBoe aie<|aired, though they could Dot preserve 
to yon, the respect and esteem of your country ; 
I should enumerate the hoDO«urs you have losf, 
and the virtues yon have disgraced ; but, hav- 
ing no private resentments to griUify , 1 thinJc ii 
suilicient to have given, ray. opinion of you- 

E2 
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public ooaduet, leanag the panlshnieiit it d«. 

serves to your closet and to yourself. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XIX. 



AI^K£6i6£I> TO THE 
iVtnfor 0^ the PnbHc AttarHser. 

SIR, August 14, 116$, 

A CORRBSBOlNDENT of tbe St. James's Evea. 
iag Pc»t first wUfuUy misuadejretands Juaius, 
then ceosures him for a bad reasoner. Joaina 
does not say that it was moumbent upon Doctor 
Blackstone to foresee and state the otmms for 
which Mr, Wilkes was expelled. If, by a spirit 
of prophecy, he had even done so, it would 
have been nothing to the purpose. The q«es« 
tiou is, aot for what particalar offences a.pev« 
son may be expelled, bnt, geaerally, whether, 
by the law of parliament, eKpalflion alone oceatei 
a disqualifioalion. If the afiurmative be the law 
of parliament, Doctor Biacfcstoae might, and 
shonld, have told us so. The qaestion • ia not 
confined to this or that particular person, bat 
forms one great general hEanch of dssqaaliica* 
lion* too important in itself, and too. extensiife 
in4tftoonse4nences, to be omkted in an a<:oarate 
vork expressly tveating of the law of parlia- 
ment. 

The tmtJh of the Butter is evidently this? 
Doctor BlacksUNae, while he was speaking in 
the House of Commons, neve once thooght of 
his commentaiiesp until the contradiction was 
unexpectedly nrgeA, wid stared him in tlie l«oe. 
Instead oi defending khnself upon the spot, he 
sunk under the ohwv® in an agony of confusion 
Md despair. 1% is well kn^wa that there wae a 



fttOM of Aomc nuQ&tes in tbo Heotey from a 
general expeatation 4hat the Doctor wovld say 
Boraetfaiog in his own defence; bat it seeros bit 
facalties were too much overpowered to think 
of those sobtilties and refinements which have 
since occored to hioi. It was then Mr. Gren- 
ville received that severe chastisement which 
the Doctor mentions with so moch triamph : / 
wish the honourable gentleinan,m8tead qfthdhmg 
his headf toouid shak4 a good ttrgwmeM out of it. 
If to the elegance, novelty, and bitten^ess, of 
this ingeoioas sarcasm, we add the nataral 
melody of the ami^le Sir Fletcher Korion's 
pipe, we sh^l not be svrprifted that Mr. Oren«> 
ville was unable to make him tHky r^y. 

As to the Doctor, I woahi recommend it ta 
kim to be qcuet. If not, he may, i>erhaps, hear 
again frran Janins himselli. 

PHILO JUNIUS. . 

POSTSCRIPT to a Pamphiet, entitled. Am 
Answer to the Quettions stated. Supposed to 
be written by Dr. Blackstone, Solicitor to tht 
Queen, in ai»wer to Junios's Letter. 

Since these papers were sent to the press, a 
writer, in the public papers, who subscribes 
himself Junius, has made a feint of bringing 
this question to a short issue. Though the fore- 
going observations contain, in my opinion, at 
least, a full refutation of all that this writer has 
offered, 1 shall, however, bestow a very few 
words upon him. It will cost me very little 
•trouble to unravel and expose the sophistry of 
his argument. 

* X take the question (says he) to be strictly 
* this: Whether or no it be the known esta- 
' blished law of Parliament, that the expulsion 
' of a member of the House of Commons, of it- 
' self, creates in him sach an incapacity to be 
' re-elected« tbat» at a «ubi9qaa&t election^ any 



* vcites given to him are nail end void ; and 
' Chat any other candidate, who* except the 
' person expelled, has the greatest namber of 
' vote.s, ought to be the sitting member.' 

Waving, for the present, any objection I may 
have to this state of the question, I shall ventare 
to meet our champion upon his own ground ; 
and attempt to support the^affirmative of it, in 
one of the two ways hy which he says it can be 
alone fairly supported. ' If there be no statute 

* (says he) in which the specific disability is 

* clearly created, &c. (and we acknowledge 
< there is none) the custom of Parliament mnM 
' then be referred to ; and some case, or cases, 
' strictly in point, must be produced, witti the 

* decision of the court upon them.' Kow, I 
assert, that this has been done. Mr. Walpole*8 
case is strictly in point, to prove that expulsiott 
creates absolute incapacity of "being re-elected. 
This was the clear decision of the House upon 
it ; and was a full declaration, that incapacity 
was the necessary c<maequeDce of expulsion. 
The law was as clearly and firmly fixed by this 
resolution, and is as binding in every subsequent 
case of expulsion, as if it had been declared by 
an express statute, that a ** member, expelled 
'* by a resolution of the House of Commons, 
" shall be deemed incapable of being reelect- 
** ed.*' "Whatever doubt then there might have 
been of the law, before Mr. Walpole's case, 
witii respect to the fall operation of a vote of 
expulsion, there can be none now. The deci- 
sion of the House, upon this case, is strictly in 
point, to prove, that expulsion creates absolute 
incapacity in law of being re-elected. ■ 

But incapacity in law, in this instance, mast 
have the sam<! operation and effect with inca- 
pacity in law in every other instance. Vow, 
incapacity of being re-elected, implies, in its 
very terms, that any votes given to the incapa> 
hie person, at a sabsequait election, are null 
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and void. This is its necessary operAtion, or it 
has no operation at ail: It is vox et praterea 
nihil. We can bo more be called, apon to prove 
this propositiOBt» than we can to piove that a 
dead man is not a.Iive ; or, that twice two are 
four. When the terms are noderstood, the pro- 
position is self-evident. 

JLastly^ it is* in all cases of election, the 
known and established law of the land, ground' 
ed upon the clearest principles of reason and 
common' sense, that if the votes given to one 
candidate are null and void, they cannot be op- 
posed to the votes given to another candidate ; 
they cannot affect the votes of such candidate 
at all. As they have, on the one hand, no po- 
sitive quality to add or establish, so have they* 
on the other hand, no negative one to subtract 
or destroy. They are, in a word, a mere nouf 
entity. Such was the determination of the 
House of Commons in the Maiden and Bedford 
elections ; eases strictly in pomt to the present 
Question^ as fur as they are meant to be in point. 
And to «ay that they are not in point in all cir- 
cumstanceSy in those particularly whicb are in- 
dependent of the proposition which they are 
quoted to prove, is to say no, more than that 
Maiden is not Middlesex, nor Serjeant Comyns 
Mr. Wilkes. 

. I>et us see then how our proof stands. Expul- 
sion creates incapacity, incapacity annihilates 
any votes given to the incapable person ; the 
votes given .to the qualified candidate stand, 
upon theirown bottom, firm and untouched, and 
can akmehave effect. Thi^ one wonltl think, 
would be sufficient. But we are stopped short, 
and told, that none of our precedents corner 
home to the present case, and are challenged 
to produce, " apreeedeiltinallthe.proceedingir 
** of the House of Commons- that does comer 
'* home to it, viz. where an ejpeUed memtm- halt 
** bctih returned agmn, mnd another candidate. 
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" wieft tm v/^erioT tmmber cf ootct, hathten-ii^ 

" clared the. tiiting menibcrJ* 

Instead of a precedent, 1 wiil b«g leave to 
put a case \ which, I £uioy, will be qwte as de- 
cisive to tbe present point. Suppose another 
SacbevereU (aod every party mast liave its 8«^ 
chevercll) shoald, at some ittture election, take 
it Into his head fcu offer himself a candidate for 
the county of Middlesex. He is opposed by a 
candidate whose coat is of a diflerent eolouri 
hut, however, of a very good colour. The di- 
vine has au indispBtabie majority; nay, Ut« 
poor layman is absoiirtely distanced* The 
sheriff, after having had hit conseienee well 
informed by the reverend casnist, returns him, 
as he supposes, duly elected. The whole Houm 
is in au uproar, at the appreheasion of ao 
strange an appearance amongst Uiem. A mo> 
tion, however, is at length made, that the per- 
son was incapable of being elected ; that his 
election, therefore, is null and void ; and that 
his competitor ought to have been retarned. 
No, says a great orator; first shew me yonr law 
for tills proceeding. '* Either prodeee me a 
^* statute, in which the specilic disabiUty of a 
*' clergyman is created ) or produce me a^re- 
" cedent, wpherc a clergyaum has been returned, 
" and another candidatey with an inferiornttm' 
" 6er qf votes, has been declared the sitting mem' 
** ber,** Ho wch statute, no such precedent, to 
be found. What miswer then is to be given to 
this demand 1 The very same answer which I 
will give to that of Junius. That there is ly ore 
than one precedent in the proceedings of the 
House, " where an incapable pevson has hem 
** returned, and another candidate, with an iu> 
'* ferior number of votes, has beoi declared the 
** sitting member; and that this is the known 
" and established law, in all cases of incapacity, 
from whatever cause it may arise/* 
1 shall now, thereftMrCy b«g leave to nwht a 
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^ight ftmendmeiit to Jmaias's stalie of (ke qwe^t 
tioQ, Uie aifirmative of wiu^b wiA\ ibeu atJvoA 
tUus : ' 

'* It is the known and ertablisbed law of Par-. 
" liamenty' that the expulsion of any member of 
'* the House of Conmons <?reat«% i» him an in-i 
" capacity of b^ng re^lectfsd ; that any votes 
" g^ven to him at a sohsequent eleetion^ are> ilk 
** consequence of 9Qch incapacity, «mll and 
" void; and that any oth^ candidate, who» 
•* ea^cept the person rendered iaeapal)ie» haa 
'< the greatest number of v^tes^ ought to be the 
" sitting member." 

But our business is not yet qoite finished.. 
Mr Walpole's case mast ha.ve a rehearing. •' It 
" is not possible/' says^his writer, " to conceive 
'* a case more exactly in point. Mr. Walpole 
" was expelled, and, having a majority of votes 
** at the next eVection> wa^ returr^ed again, 
" The friends of Mr. Taylor, a candidate set up 
" by the Ministry, petitioned the House that 
" be might be the sitting member. Thus far 
'^ the circumstances tally exactly; exqept Uij^ 
'' our House of Conginions saved Mr. Luttreil th« 
" t)X>u>ble of petitioning. The point of law» 
'* howevm*, was the same. It came iijegulwly 
'* before the House, and it was their bosinjsss 
" to determine upon il. They did detejroune 
" it; for they declared Mr. Taylor no^ duly 

Instead of examining the justness of this i«- 
presentation, I s^aU beg le»ve to oppose against 
it my own viefw of the case, in as plain .a manK 
ner, and aa feihf words, a^ I am able. 

It wa^. the Icnown and established law of Far 
liament, when the charge against Mr, "Walpo^ 
came before the House of Commons, that the;j|^ 
had power to expel, to disable^, and to rendeij 
incapable for offonoesi.. In vidrtue of this powejp 
t^y expelled hi»» 

^a4 <jb6y».ia t^e^«ry vote of espniston^add 
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judged himf in terms, to be incapable of being 
re-elected, tliere must have been at once an end 
with him. But though the right of the House, 
both to expel, and adjudge incapable, was clear 
and indubitable, it does not appear to me, that 
the full operation and effect of a vote of expul- 
sion singly was so. The law in this case had 
never been expressly declared ; there had been 
no event to call up such a declaration. I 
trouble not myself with the grammatical mean- 
ing of the word expulsion ; I regard only its 
legal meaning. This was not, as 1 think, pre- 
cisely fixed. The House thought proper to fix 
it, and explicitly to declare the full conse- 
quences of their former vote, before they suffer- 
ed these consequences to take effect : And in 
this proceeding they acted upon the most liberal 
and solid principle* of equity, justice, and law. 
Vfhsit then did /the burgesses of Lynn collect 
from the second votet Their subsequent con- 
duct will tell us ; it will with certainty tell us, 
that they considered it as decisive against Mr. 
Walpole. It will also, with equal certainty, tell 
us, that, upon supposition that the law of elec- 
tion stood then as it does now, and that they 
knew it to stand thus, they inferred, «• that, at 
" a future election, and in case of a similar re- 
" turn, the house would receive the same can- 
" didate, as. duly elected, whom they had 
" before rejected.*' They could infer nothing 
but this. 

It is needless to repeat the circumstance of 
dissimilarity in the present case : It will be suffi- 
cieut to observe, that, as the law of Parlisunent, 
upon which the House' of ComWions grounded 
every step of their proceedings was clear be- 
yond the reach of doubt, so neither could the 
freeholders of Middlesex be at a loss to foresee 
what mu$t be th^ inevitable conseqtience of 
their proceedings in oppositsOn to it ; for, upon 
every return of Mr. 'Wjlkcsy-th^' home made 
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inquiry whetbcr any votes were given to any 
other candidate. 

But 1 could venture, for the experiment's sake, 
even to give this writer the utmost he asks ; to 
allow the most perfect similarity throughout, in 
these two cases; to allow that the law of expul. 
sion w^ quite as clear to the burgesdes of Lynn 
as to the freeholders of Middlesex. It will, I 
am confident, avail his cause but little. It will 
only prove, that the law of election, at that 
time, was different from the present law. It 
will prove, that, in all cases of an incapable 
candidate returned, the law then was, that the 
whole election should be void. But now we 
know that this is not law. The cases of MaMem 
and Bedford were, as has been seen, determined 
upon other attd more just prinqiples. And these 
determinations are, I imagine, admitted on all 
bides to be law. 

I would willingly draw a veil over the remain, 
ing part of this paper. It is astonishing, it is 
painful, to see men of parts and abilHy giving 
in to the most unworthy artifices, and descencU 
ing ao much below their true line of character. 
But, if they are not the dupes of their sophistry, 
(which is hardly to be conceived) let them con- 
sider that they are something much worse. 

The dearest interests of this country are its 
laws and its constitution. Against every attack 
upon these, there will, I hope, be always found 
amongst us the firmest spirit of resistance; su> 
perior to the united efforts of faction and ambi« 
tion. For ambition, though it does not always 
take the lead of faction, mtiH be sure, in the end, 
to make the most fatal advantage of it, and 
draw it to its own purposes. But, 1 trust, our 
day of trial is yet far off; and there is afuAd 
qfgood sense in this country ^ which carotot long 
he deceived by the arts either of false reasonings 
«r false patriotism. 
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LETTER XX. 



TO THE 

Printer of the Public AdicerHser. 

SIR, August 8, 1769. 

1 ilE geDtleman vrho has publUhed an anrvrer 
to Sir WUliam Meredith's pamphlet, having 
honoured me with a postscript of six quarto 
pages, which he moderately calls bestowing a 
very few words upon me, I cannot, in common 
politeness, refuse him a reply. The form and 
magnitude of a qnarto imposes upon the mind ; 
and men, who are unequal to the labour of dis» 
eoscing an intricate argument, or wish to avoid 
it, are willing enough to suppose that much has 
been proved, because much has been said. 
Mine, I c<mfe»s, are humble labours. I do not 
presume to instruct the learned, but simply to 
inform the body of tlie people ; and I prefer 
that channel of conveyance which is likely to 
spread farthest among them. The advocates of 
the Ministry seem to me to write fpr fame, and 
to flatter tiiemselves, that the size of their works 
will make them immortal. They pile up reluC" 
tatit quarto upon solid folio, as if their labours, 
becaose they are gigantic, could contend widi 
truth and heaven. 

The writer of tlie volume in quesiioa meets 
me upon my own ground. He acknowledges 
there is no statute by which the specific disabi- 
lity we speak of is created ; but he affirms, that 
the custom of parliament has been referred tO| 
and that a case strictly in point has been pro- 
daced, with the decision of the court upon it. 
1 thank him for coining so fairly to the point. 
He asserts, that the ease of Mr. "Walpole is 
strictly in point, to prove that expulsion creates 
an absolute incapacity of beiug re-elected; aud 
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for tkis purpose, he refers generally io the first 
vote of the House upon that occasion, without 
renturing to recite the vote itself. The unfair, 
disingeouous artifice of adopting tha<t part of a 
precedent which seems to suit his purpo.-ie, and 
omittiug ttie leiuainder, deserves some pity, but 
canuot excite my resentment. Ue takes advan- 
tage eagerly of tUe first resolution, by which 
Mr. Walj^le's incapacity is declared; but as to 
the two following, by which the candidate with 
the fewest votes was declared " not duly 
elected," and the election itself vacated, Idare 
say he would be well natisfied, if they were for 
ever blotted out of the Journals of the House of 
Commons. In fair argument, no part of a pre* 
cedent should be admitted, unless the whole of 
it be given to us together. The author has di- 
vided his precedent; fox he knew, that, taken 
together, it produced a conseq.uenGe directly 
the reverse of that which he endeavours to draw 
from a vote of expulsion. But, what will thia 
honest person say, if I take him at his word, 
and demonstrate to him, that the House of Com* 
Dions never meant to fouud Mr. Walpoie's inca- 
pacity upon his expulsion only? What aubter* 
fuge will then remain ? 

Irct it be remembered, that we are speaking 
of the intention of men, who lived more thaa 
half a century ago ; and that such intention can 
only be collected from their woixls and actions, 
as they are delivered to us upon record. To 
prove their designs by a supposition of what 
they would have done, opposed to what they, 
actually did, is mere trifling and impertinence. 
The vote, by which Mr. Walpol«'s incapacity 
was declared is thus expressed : ** That Robert 
" Walpole, Esq. having been, this session o^ 
" parliament, committed a prisoner to the Tow- 
•• er, and expelled this House for a breach of 
** trust in the execution of his odice, and uoto* 
" rioits corniptiou, when secretary at w«r» was^ 
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" and is incapable, of being elected a member 
*• to sefve in this present parliament*." Now, 
Sir, to my uuderstauding, no proposition of this 
kind can be more evident, than that the Honse 
of Commons, by this very vote, themselves 
understood,- and meant to declare, that Mr. 
Walpole's incapacity arose from the crimes he 
had committed, not from the pnnishment the 
House annexed to them. The high breach of 
trust, the notorious corruption, are stated in the 
strongest terms. They do not tell us that he 
was incapable, because he was expelled, bat 
because he had ]t>een guilty of such offences as 
justly rendered him unworthy of a seat in par* 
liament.— If they had intended to fix the disabi- 
lity upon his expulsion alone, the mention of 
his crimes in the same vote would have been 
highly improper. It could only perplex the 
minds of the electors, who, if thej' collected 
any thing from so confused a declaration of the 
law of Farlliiment, must have concluded, that 
their representative had been declared incapa- 
ble, because he was highly guilty, not because 
he had been punished. But, even admitting 
them to have understood it in the other sense, 
they must then, from the very terms of the vote, 
have united the idea of his being sent to the 



* It is well worth remarking, that the compiler 
of a certain quarto, called. The Cast qfthe Uat 
Election for the County of Middlesex considered^ 
has the impudence to recite this very vote in 
the following terms, vide pi^e 11, ** Resolved, 
'* That Robert Walpole, Esq. having been this 
'* session of parliament expelled the House, 
" was, and is, incapable of being elected a 
" meihber to serve in the present parliament." 
There cannot be a iitronger positive proof of 
the treachery of the compiler, nor a stronger 
presumptive proof, that he was convinced that 
the vote, if duly recited, would overturn bis 
whole argnment. 
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Tower with that of his expulsion, and considered 
his incapacity as the joint effect of both*. 



• 4ddre$ted to the Printer qf the Public Ad- 

vertUer, 
Sir, Jfey 22, 1771. 

Very early in the debate apon the decision of 
the liuddlesex election, it was well observed by 
Juniust that the House of Commons had not 
only exceeded their boasted precedent of the 
expttlsion and subsequent incapacitation of Mr. 
Walpole, but that they had not even adhered 
to it strictly as far as it went. After convicting^ 
Mr. Dyson of giving a false quotation from the 
jonroais, and having explained Uie purpose 
which that contemptible fraud was intended to 
answer, he proceeds to state the vote itself by 
which Hr. Walpole's supposed incapacity was 
declared, via. " Resol ved, that Robert Waipoie, 
" Esq. having beeu this session of Parliament 
** committed a prisoner to the Tower, and ex- 
" pelled this House for a high breach of trust in 
" the execution of his office, and notorious cor- 
" rnption when secretary at war, was, and is 
" incapable, of being elected a member to 6erve 
" in this present Parliament \** and tlien observes, 
that, from the terms of the vote^ we have no 
right to annex the incapacitation to the expulsion 
only ; for that, as the proposition stands, it must 
arise equally from the expulsion and the com- 
mitment to the Tower. I believe, Sir, no man, 
who knows any thing of dialectics, or who 
understands English, will dilute the truth and 
fairness of this construction. But Juniij» has a 
great authority to support him, which,>to speak 
with the Duke of Grafton, I accidentally met 
with this morning in the course of my readmg. 
It contains an admonition, which cannot b« 
repeated too often. Lord Sommers, in liis 
excellent tract upon the Rights of the People, 
after reciting the votes of the convention of the 
528th of January, 1689, viz. ** That King James 
" the Second, having endeavoured to subvert 
" the coustiti^itiou of this kingdom, by breaking 
" the original contract between King and Peo- 
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I do not mean to "give an opinion npon tlie 
justice of the proceedings of tlie Hoofte of CJom* 
uu>at» wUk regard to Mr. Walpoie; btii cer- 



" pie, and by the advice of Jesuits, and other 
** wicked persons, having violated the f«nd<i- 
•*, mental laws, and having witlidrawn himself 
** oat of this kingdom, liHth abdicated tire go- 
** vernmcnt/* Ac— makes this observation npon 
it; "The word abdicated relates to all the clauses 
** foregoing, as well as to bis deserting the king- 
•* dom, or else they woald have been whollj' m 
" vaiu." And that there might be no pretence 
for confining the abdication merely to the nith- 
drawing. Lord Sommers farther observes. That 
King James, by refusing to govern tis according 
to that law by which he held the Crowrtf did im- 
plicitly renounce his title to it. * 

If Jvmus's construction of the vote against Mr. 
Walpole be now admitted (and, indeed, I cannot 
conpreheiid how it can honestly be dispnted) 
the advocates of the Honse of ConnnonD must 
either grve up their precedent entirely, or be 
reduced to tlie necessity of maintaining one of 
the grossest absardities imaginaible, viz. ** That 
** a commitment to the Tower is a constitnent 
•* part of, and contribntes half at least to, the 
" incapacitation of the person who sttfiei-s it." 

I need not make yon any excuse for endea- 
vouring to keep alive the attention of the public 
to the decision of the Middlesex election. The 
niDre I consider it, the more I am convincedf 
that, as a fact, it is indeed highly injurious to 
the rights of the people ; but that, ^s-Aprecedentt 
it is one of the most dangerous that ever was 
established against those who are to come after 
us. Yet, I am so far a moderate man, that I 
verily beHeve the Majority of the House of 
Commons, when they passed this dangerous 
vote, neither un«terstood the (fnestion, or kne# 
tim consequence of what they were doing* 
Their motiiFos were rather despicable than err- 
minal , in the extreme. One effect they certainly 
did not foresee. They are now reduced to such 
» skufttion» that if a member of the present 



taisly, if I admitted theur eenmire te be wellw 
founded, I conld no way avoid agreeing with 
tkem in Ihe c6nsei}nence they dvew <Vaiu it. I 
eoald never have a donbt, in law or reason, that 
a man, c<Hrvtcted of a liifh breach of trust, atnd^ 
«f a notorions corruption, in the execution of a 
pnbtic office, was, aud ought to be, inca]>ab)e 
of sitttBg in the same parliament. Far from^ 
attentpting to invalidate that vote, 1 should 
have wished that the incapacity declared by it 
eo«ild legally have been continued for ever. 

Kow, Sir, observe how ibrcibly the argnnatent 
retiYPns. The Hoase of Crnnmong, upon the faotf 
qf their proceedings, had the strongest motives 
U> declare Mr. Walpole incapable of being i^- 
eJected. They thought such a man unworthy to 
sit among thenu To that point they proceeded, 
and no farther ; for they respected the right* of 
the people, while they asserted their own. 
They did net infer, fr<Hn Mr. Walpoie's ittcapa«' 
city, that his opponent wa^ duly elected ; on 



Hovse of Commons were to conduct himself 
ever so improperly, and, in reality, cteserve to 
be sent back to his constituents witli a mark of 
disgrace, they would not dare to expel htm : 
becanse they know that the jpeopie, in order.to 
try again the great question of right, or to thwart 
an odious House of Commons, would probably 
overlook his immediate unworthiness, and re- 
tarn the same person to parliament. But, in 
tiflse, the precedent will gain strength ; a future 
House of Commons will have no such apprehen- 
sions ; conseqaently, will not seruple to follow 
a' precedent which, they did not establish. Tho 
xtaiser himself seldoin lives to enjoy the fruit of 
his extortion, but his heir succeeds to him of 
coarse, and takes possession without censure, 
Ifo Bftan expcK;ts him to make restitution ; and, 
no ntatter for his title, be lives quietly upon the 
Qfllate. 
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the Gontrary, they declared Mr. Taylor " uot 

duly elected," and the election itself void. 
• Such, however, is the precedent which my 
honest friend assures us is strictly in point, to 
prove, that expulsion of itself, creates an inca- 
pacity of being elected. If it had been so, the 
preseut House of Commons should at least have 
followed strictly the example before them, and 
should have stated to us, in the same vote, the 
crimes for which they expelled Mr. Wilkes: 
whereas they resolve simply. That " having 
been expelled, he was and is incapable." In 
this proceeding, I am authorised to affirm, they 
have neither statute, nor custom, nor reason, 
nor one single precedent to support them. On 
the other side, there is, indeed, a precedent so 
strongly in point, that all the enchanted castles 
of ministerial magic fall before it. In the year 
169B (a period which the rankest Tory dares not 
except against) Mr. Wollastou was expelled, re. 
elected, and admitted to take his seat in the 
same parliament. The Ministry have precluded 
themselves from all objections drawn from the 
eause of his expulsion ; for they affirm, abso* 
lutely, that expulsion, of itself, creates the 
disability. Now, Sir, let sophistry evade, let 
falsehood assert, and impudence deny; here 
stands the precedent: a land-mark to direct as 
through a troubled sea of controversy, com^i- 
enous and unremoved. 

1 have dwelt the longer upon the discussion 
of this point, because, in my opinion, it com- 
prehends the whole question. The rest is an- 
worthy of notice. We are inquiring whether 
incapacity be, or be not, created by expulsion. 
In the cases of Bedford and Maiden, the inca. 
pacity of the persons returned was matter of 
public notoriety, for it was created by act of 
parliament. But really. Sir, my honest friend's 
suppositions are as unfavourable to him as his 
/acta. He wdl knows that the clergy, besides 



that they tat represeated in common with their 
/elIow-5ubjscts, have also a separate parliammt 
of their own ; that their incapacity to sit in the 
House of Commons, has been oonfinned by 
repeated decisions of that House ; and that the 
law of parlifunent, declared by those decisions, 
has been» for above two centuries, notorious and 
undisputed. The author is certainly at liberty 
to fancy cases, and make whatever comparison*- 
he thinks proper: his suppositions still continue 
as distant from fact, as his. wild discourses ai« 
from solid argument. 

The conclusion of bis book is candid to cm 
extreme. He offers to grant me all I desire. 
He thinks he may safely admit, that the case of 
Mr* Walpole makes directly against him ; for it 
seems he has one grand solution in petio for all 
difficulties. ** If <says he) I were to allow all 
« this, it will only prove that the law of eleetion 
'* was different in Queen Anne's time from what 
•' it is at present." 

This, indeed, is more than I expected. The 
principle, I know, has been maintained in iact ; 
hut I never expected to see it so formally de- 
elared. What can he mean ? Does he assume 
tbis languag-c to satisfy the doubts of the people^ 
or does he mean to rouse their indignation f 
Are the Ministry daring enough to affirm, that 
the House of Comm<ms have a right to makcf 
and unmake the law of parliament at their 
pleasure? Does the law of parliament, which 
we are olten told is the law of the land, does- 
the common right of every subject of the realm, 
depend upon an arbitrary, capricious vote of 
one branch of the legislature 1 The voice of 
truth and reason must be silent. 

The Ministry tell us plainly, that this is no 
longer a question of right, but of power and 
force alone. What was law yesterday is not 
law to-day : and now, it seems, we have no 
lietter rule to live hy, than the temporary dia» 

S 
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eretion and flactnating integrity of theHoiue of 

Commons. 

Professions of patriotism are become stale and 
ridiculous. For my own part> I claim no merit 
from endeavouring to do a service to my fellow, 
subjects. I have done it to the best of my 
vnderstanding ; and, without looking for the 
approbation of other men^ my conscience is 
satisfied. What remains to be done, concerns 
the collective body of the people. They are 
now to determine for themselves, whether they 
will finnly and constitutionally assert their 
rights, or make an humble, slavish surrender of 
them at the feet of .the Ministry. To a generous 
mind there cannot be a doubt. We owe it to 
our ancestors, to preserve entire those rights 
which they have delivered to our care. We 
owe it to our posterity, not to suffer their 
dearest inheritance to be destroyed. But, if it 
were possible for us to 'be insensible of these 
sacred claims, there is yet an obligation binding 
upon ourselves, from which nothing can acquit 
us ; a personal interest, which we cannot Mr- 
render. To alienate even our own rights, woUd 
be a crime as much more enormous than suicide, 
as a life of civil security and freedom is superior 
to a bare existence : and if life be the bounty of 
Heaven, we scornfully reject the noblest part 
of the gift, if we consent to surrender that certain 
rule of living, without which the condition of 
human nature is not only miserable bnt con- 
temptlble. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXL 



TO THE 

Printer. •f^ke Public Advertiser, 
SIR, Aagust ««, IT69. 

I MUST ibeg of you to print a few lines in 
explanation of some passages in my last letter, • 
-which, I see, have been misunderstood. 

1. When I said, thaf the Honse of Commons 
never meant to found Mr. Walpole's incapacity 
on his expulsion only, I meant no more than to 
deny the general proposition, that expulsion 
alone creates the incapacity. If there he any 
thing ambiguous in the expression, I beg lea\e 
to explain it, by saying, that, in my opinion, 
expulsion neither creates, nor in any. part con- 
tributes to create the incapacity in question. *'-'>' 

fi. I carefully avoided entering into the meritsA/. 
of Mr. Walpole's case. I did not inquire wlie- , 
ther the House of Commons acted justly, or ' '. 
■whether they truly declared the law of parlia- , 
ment. Mj' remarks went only to their apparent - , 
meaning and intention, as it stands declared in. . 
their own resolution. 

3. I never fneant to affirm, that a commitment 
to the Tower created a di8qnalificatiotL-.-On the 
contrary, I considered that idea as an absurdity, 
into which the Ministry must inevitably fall, if 
they reasoned right upon their own principles. 
The case of Mr. Wollaston speaks for itself. 
The Ministry assert, that exjyuUion atone creates 
an absolute, complete incapacity, to be re-elect- 
ed to sit in the same Parliament. This propo- 
sition they have uniformly maintained, without 
any condition or modification whatsoever. Mr. 
Wollaston was expelled, re-elected, and ad 
nutted to take bis sefit in the same parliament. 
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I leave it to the public to determine, whefhcr 

this be a plain matter of fiact, or mere nonsense 

or declamation. 

JUNIUS. 

IJETTER XXII. 



TO THE 
Printer o/ the PtMie Advertiser, . 

September 4, 1769* 

Argument against Fact ; or, a new system 
of Political Logic, by which the Ministry have 
demonstrated, to the Satisfaction of tHfeir Friends, 
that Expulsion alone creates a complete Inca^ 
pacity to be re-elected; alias, That a Subject of 
Siis Eealm may be robbed of his common 
Right, by a Vote of the House of Conmions. 

FIRST FACT. 

'^ Jlfr. WoUastarh in 1698, was aepeUed, re-elected, 
and admitted to take his seat. 
ARGUMENT. 
As this cannot conveniently be reconciled 
with our general proposition, it may be neces- 
' sary to shift our ground, and lool^ back to the 
«iaufteof Mr. Wollaston'aexpulsion. From thence 
it will appear clearly, that, « alUiough he was 
«* expelled, he had not rendered himself a cul- 
« prit, too ignominious to sit in parliament : and 
•* that, having resieued his employment, he was 
«* no longer incapacitoted by law." Vide Sart- 
ous Consideratiana, page 23. Or thus: "The 
«* House, 8omevUatiwocc«rateZy, used the word 
«* expelled; they should have called it aawoeion." 
Vide Uung&s Case considered, page 11. Or, m 
abort, if these arguments should be thought 
insufficient, we may faiarly deny the fact. For 
example: " I affirm that he was not re-elected. 
•f The same Mr, WoUastoa, who was expelled, 
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^ was not again el4»cted. The same Indlvidaal, 
** if you please, wftUced into the House, and 
" took his 'Seat there ; but the same penon, in 
** law, was not admitted a member of that par- 
" Uament, from which he had been discarded." 

SECOND FACT. 

Mr, WalpoUf having been committed to the 
Tower, and expdted, for a high breach of trust, 
and notorioiu corruptiaa in a public qffice, was 
declared incapable. Sec. 

ARGUMENT. 

From the terms of thiti vote, nothing can b€ 
nftore evideut, than that the House of Commons 
meant to fix the incapacity upon the punish- 
ment, and not upon the crime; but, lest it should 
appear in a difTerent Light to weak, uninformed 
persoas, it may be advisable to gut the resolu- 
tion, and give it to the public, with all possible 
solemnity, in the following terms, viz. *' aeaol;^^ 
" ed. That Robert Walpole Esq. having been 
?' that session of parliament expelled tiie Honse, 
** was, and is incapable of being elected a mem- 
« ber to serve in that present parliamenL" Fide 
Mungo, on the Use qf Quotations, page 11. 

N, B. The author to the answer to Sir Wil'.iara 
Meredith seems to have made use of Mungo's 
quotation : for, in page 18, he asswcs us, "That 
** the declaratory vote of the 17th of February 
" 1769, was, indeed, a literal copy of tue resoifi. 
" tion of the House in Hr. WalpOle's case." 

THIRD FACT, 

His opponent, Mr, Taylor, Tuiving the smallest 
num^r of votes, at the tiext election, too* declared 
not duly elected. 

ARGVMBinN 

This fact we consider as directly in point, to 
prove, that Mr. Lottrell ought to be the sitting 
member^ for the foUowing reaMnis: ** The bar* 
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" from this resolation, but this, l^t, at a futare 
" election, and in case of a similar retar»» the 
" House would receive the same candidate as 
" duly elected, whom they had before rejected.** 
Vide Postscript to Junius, page 37* Or thus : 
*' This, their resolution, leaves no room to doubt 
*' what part they would have taken, if, upon a 
".subsequent re-election of Mr. Walpole, there 
" had been any other candidate in competition 
" with him : fur by their vote, they could have 
** no other intention, than to admit such other 
" candidate." Vide Mungo's Case considered , 
page 3(>. Or, take it in this light. The bur- 
gesses of Lynn having, in defiance of the House, 
retorted upon them a person whcnn they had 
branded with the most ignominious marks of 
their displeasure, were thereby so well entitled 
to favour and indulgence, that the House could 
do no. less than rob Mr. Taylor of a right legally 
vested in him, in order that the burgesses might 
be apprised of the law of parliament ; which 
law, the House took a very direct way of ex- 
plaining to them, by resolving that 'the candi- 
date, with the fewest votes, was not duly elect* 
ed : *' And was not this much more equitable, 
*' more in the spirit of th^t equal and substantial 
** justice, which is the end of all law, than if 
'* they had violently adhered to the strict max- 
** ims of \fivrV* Vide Serious Considerations, 
page 33 and 34. " And, if the present House of 
** Conmions had chosen to follow the spirit o'f 
" this resolution, they would have received and 
*' established the candidate with the fewest 
^« votes.** Vide Answer to 6ir W. 3f. page 18. 

Permit n\e now. Sir, to sftew you, that the 
worthy Dr. Blackscone sometimes contradicts 
the Ministry, as well as himself. The speech, 
without doors, asseits, page Qth, ** That tixe le* 
'" gal cffject of an incapacity, founded on a judi- 
*' clal dctcrniuation of a complete court> is pr*> 
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*' eJsely the same as that of an incapacity creat- 
" ed by an" act of parliament." Now for the 
X>octor. The law, and the opinion of the Judge 
are net always convertible terms, or one and the 
9ame thing ; since it sometimet may happen, that 
thejutdge may mistake the lam. Commentaries^ 
vol. i. p. 71. 

The answer to Sir W. M. asserU, page 2S, 
" that the retuvning ofSceris not a judicial, but 
** a pvirely mimsterial officer. His retom is no 
"judicial act." At 'em again. Doctor. The 
sheriff, in his JtxdicicU capacity, is to hear and 
determine causes qffttrty shillings value, an4 un^ 
der, in his county court. He has also a Judicial 
power in divers other civil cases. He is likewise 
to decide the elections of knights cf the shire (sub- 
ject to the control of the House of Commons) 
to Judge of the qualtftcation of voters, and to 
return such as he shall determine to be duly 
elected.-^Wide Ck>mmentaries, vol. i. p. 332. 

What conclusion shall we draw from such 
facts, and such arguments, such c(mtradiction8t 
I cannot express my opinion of the present Mi. 
nistry more exactly than in the words of Sir 
Biehard Steele, " That we are governed by a 
•■ set of drivellers, whose folly takes away all 
f* dignity from distress, and makes even cala- 
$t mity ridlcnlous." 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXIII. 



TO 

His Grace the Duke of Bedford, 

MY LORD, September 19, II69, 

1 OV are so little accustomed to receive any 
marks of respect or esteem from the public* 
thai i^ in the foktowlog littesi a compliment or 
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expression of applaiue jshould escape ue, I lear 
you would consider it as a mockery of yoor 
established character, and, perhaps, an insult 
to your understanding. You have nice feelinfi^s, 
my Lord, if we may judge from your resent- 
ments. Cautious, therefore, of giving offence, 
where you have so little deserved it, I shall 
leave the illostration of your virtues to other 
hands. A our friends have a privilege to play 
«ipon tlie easiness of your temper, or, possibly> 
they are better acquainted with your good qua* 
lities than I am. Ton have done good by 
stealth. The rest is upon record. You have 
still left ample room for speculation^ when pa. 
Qcgyric is exhausted. 

You are, indeed, a very considerable maB.~« 
The highest rank ; a splendid fortune ; and a 
name, glorious, till it was yours ; were sufficient 
to have supported you with tncu^ner abilities 
than I think you possess. From the first, yoa 
derive a constitutional claim to respect ; from 
the second, a natural extensive authority : the 
last created a partial expectation of hereditary 
virtues. The use you have made of these un. 
c(»nmon advantages, might have been move 
honourable to yourself, but could not. be wore 
instructive to mankind. We may trace it in the 
venerationpf your country, the choice 6f your 
friends, and in the accomplishment of every 
sangaine hope which the public might have 
conceived from the illustrious name of Rnssel. 

The eminence of yoar station gave you a com- 
manding prospect of your duty. The road 
which led to honour, was open to your view.— 
Ton could not lose it by mistake, and yon had 
no temptation to depart from it by desig^n.-^ 
Compare the natural dignity and importance of 
the highest peer of England ; the noble inde- 
pendence -\|;hich he might have maintained in 
parliament; and the real interest and reject 
which ke might have acquired* notonly^ m paci 
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Itamenf, bat through the whole kingdom; com- 
pare these glorious distinctions, with the ambU 
Hon of holding a share in government, the emo- 
Inments of a place, the sale of a borongh, or the 
purchase of a corporation ; and thoagh you may 
not regret the virtues which create respect, yoa 
may see with anguish how much real impor- 
tance and authority you have lost. Consider 
the character of an independent virtuous Duke 
of Bedford ; imagine what he might be in thi» 
country ; then reflect one moment upon what 
you are. If it be possible for me to withdraw 
my attention from the fact, I will tell you in 
the theory wliat such a man might be. 

Conscious of his own weight and importance, 
his conduct in parliament would be Erected by- 
nothing but the constitutional duty of a peer.-«> 
He would consider himself as a guairdian of the 
laws. "Willing to support the just measures of 
government, but determined to observe the 
conduct of the minister with suspicion; he 
would oppose the violence of faction with as 
much firmness as the encroachments of prero- 
gative.— He would be as little capable of bar- 
gaining with the minister for places for himself, 
or his dependents, as of descending to mix him- 
self in the intrigues of opposition. Whenever 
an important question called for his opinion in 
parliament, he woiild be heard by the most pro « 
fiigate minister with deference and respect.-- 
Hi^ authority would either sanctify or disgrace 
the measures of government. The people would 
look up to him as their protector : and a virtnous 
prince would have one honest man in his domil 
nions, in whose integrity and judgment he 
might safely confide. If it should be the will 
of Providence to afllict* him with a dbmestio 



• The Dake had lately lost his only son by a 
fall from his horse. 
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misfortune, he would submit to the stroke witb. 
feeling, but not without dignity. He would 
consider the people as his children, and re- 
ceive a generous heart-felt consolation, in the 
sympathizing tears and blessings of his coun- 
try. 

Your Grace may probably discover something 
more intelligible in the negative part of this il- 
lustrious character. Tlie man I have described 
would never prostitute his dignity in parlia- 
ment, by an indecent violence, cither in oppos- 
ing or defending a minister. He would not at 
one moment rancorous! y persecute, at another 
basely cringe, to the favourite of his Sovereign. 
After outraging the royal dignity with peremp- 
tory conditions, little short of menace and hosii- 
)ity, he would never descend to the humility of 
soliciting an interview* with the favourite, and 
of offering to recover, at any price, the honour 
of his friendship. Though deceived, perhaps, 
in his youth, he would not, through the course 
of a long life, have invariably chosen hisfriends 
from among the most profligate of mankind.— 
His own honour would have forbidden him from 
mixing his private pleasures or conversation 
with jockeys, gamesters, blasphemers, gladia- 
tors, or buffoons. He would then have never 
felt, much less would he have submitted to, the 
dishonest necessity of engaging in the interests 
and intrigues of his dependents : of supplying 
their vices, or relieving their beggary, at the 
expense of hJs country. He would not have 
betrayed such ignorance, or such contempt, of 
the constitution, as openly to avow, in a court 



* At this interview, which passed at the house 
of the late Lord Eglingtomie, lord Bute told 
the Duke>tha,t he was determined never to.have 
any connexion with a man who had ao basely 
>etrayed him. 



of justice, the purchase* and sale of a boroagh. 
He would not have thought it consistent with 
his rank in the state, or even with his personal 
importance, to be the little tyrant of a little 
corporationt. He would never have been in- 
sulted with virtues which he had laboured to 
extinguish ; nor suffered the disgrace of a mor- 
tifying defeat, which has made him ridiculous 
and contemptible eveii to the few by whom he 
was not detested. I reverence the afflictions of 
a good' man ; his sorrows are sacred. But how 
can we take part in the distresses of a man whora 
we can neitiier love or esteem; or feel for a 
calamity of which he himself is insensible? 
"Where was the father's heart, when he could 
look for, or find, an immediate consolation foY 
the loss of an only sou, in consultations and 
bargains for a place at court, and even iu the 
misery of ballotttng at the India House ! 

Admitting, then, that yon huv,e mistaken or 
deserted those honourable principles wliich 
ought to have directed your conduct; admitting 
that yon have as little claim to private aU'ection 
as to public esteem, let us see with what abilities, 
with what degree of judgment, you have carried 
your own system into execution. A great man, 
in the success, and even in the magnitude, of 
his crimes, finds a rescue from contempt. Your 



* in an answer in Chancery, in a suit against 
him to recover a large sum, paid him by a per- 
son whom he had nud«'rtaken to return to par- 
liament for one of iiis Grace's borouglis, be was 
compelled to repay the money. 

t Of Bedford, where the tyrant was held in 
such contempt and detestiition, that, in order 
to deliver themselves from him, they admitted 
a great nnntber of strangers to the fryedoln. To 
make his defeat tiniily ridiculous, he tried bis 
whole strength against Mr. Jtiorne, and has 
beaten li^on his own ground. 
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Grace is every vray unfortunate. T«t I viU not 
look back to those ridiculoos scenes, by which, 
in your earlier days, you thought it an honour 
to be distinguished* ; the recorded stripes, the 
public infamy, your own suiferings, or Mr. 
Bigby's fortitude. These events- undoubtedly 
left an impression, thoagh not upon your mind. 
To such a mind, it may, perhaps, be a pleasure 
to reflect, that there is hardly a corner of any 
of his Majesty's kingdoms, except France, iu 
Mrhich, at one time or other, your valuable life 
has not been in danger. Amiable man! we see 
and acknowledge the protection of Providence, 
by which you have so ofte^i escaped the per- 
sonal detestation of your fellow-subjects, and are 
still reserved for the public justice of your 
country. 

Your history begins to be important at Uiat 
auspicious period, at wliich you were deputed 
to represent the Earl of Bute at the court of 
Versailles. It was an honourable office, and 
executed with the same spirit with which it was 
accepted. Your patrons wanted an ambassador 
who would submit to make concessions, without 
daring to insist upon any honourable conditioa 
for his sovereign. Their business required a 
man who had as little feeling for his own dig- 



• Mr. Heston Hunrphrey, a country attorney, 
horsewhipped the Duke, with equal justice, 
sev^erity, and perseverance, on the ooorse, at 
I^tchfield. Rigby and Lord Trenihean were 
also cudgeled in a most exemplary manner. 
This gave rise to the following story : " Whea 
" Uie late King heard that Sir Edward Hawke 
" had given the Frqpch a ditibbing, his Majesty, 
" who had never received that kind of chastise* 
" raent, was pleased to ask Lord Chesterfield 
" the meaning of the word." ** Sir," says Loixl 
Chesterfield, " the meaning of the wonl.—Bat 
<< here comes the Duke of Bedford, who is better 
" able to explain it to yonr Majesty than I ama" 
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Bity, w-loir the welfare of his country ; and they 
^Dnd him in the first rank of the ii<]»bility. 
3eUeisle, Goree, Oaadaloilpe, St. Lacia, Martin- 
ique, the Fishery, and the Havannah, are glori- 
ous monuments of your Grace's talents for nego« 
ciation. My Lord, we are too well acquainted 
with your i>ecuniary character, to think it poft. 
Bible tliatso many public sacrifices should have 
l»een made without some private compensations* 
Your conduct carries with it an iuternal evi- 
dence, beyond all the proo& of a court of 
justice. Even the callous pride of Lord Egre- 
mont was alarmed*. He saw and felt his own 
•dishonour in corresponding with yon : and there 
•certainly was a moment at which he meant to 
have resisted, had not a fatal lethargy prevailed 
■over his faculties, and carried all sense and 
xoemory away with it. 

I will not pretend to specify the secret tenu« 
ou which yon were invited to support t an ad- 
ministration which Lord Bute pretended to leave 
in full possession of their ministerial authority, 
and perfectly masters of themselves. He was 
not of a temper to relinquish power, though he 
retired from employmeat. Stipulations were 
certainly made between your Grace and him, 
and certainly violated. After two years' sub- 
mission, you thought you had collected strength 
sufficient to control his influence, and that it 
was your turn to be a tyrant, because yon had 
been a slave. When you found yourself mis- 
taken in your opinion, of your gracious Master's 



• This man, notwithstanding his pride and 
Tory principles, had some £ngUsh stulF in him. 
Upon an official letter he wrote to the Duke of 
Bedford, -the Duke desired to be recalled, and 
it was with the utmost difficulty, that Lord Bute 
could appease him. 

t Mr. Greaviile, Lord Halifax, and Lord 
Egremont. 
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firmnessy disappointm^t got the better ef all 
your humble discretion, and carried you t»«n 
excess of outrage to his person, as distant from 
true spirit, as from all decency and respect*. 
After robbing liim of the rights of a King, you 
would not permit him to preserve the honour of 
a gentleman. It was then Lord Weymouth was 
nominated to Ireland, and dispatched, (we well 
remember with what indecent hurry) to plunder 
the treasury of the first fruits of au employment, 
which you well knew he wa4 never to execntet. 

This suddeu declaration of war against tlie 
favourite, might have given you a momentary 
merit with the public, if it hiid either been 
adopted upon principle, or maintained with re- 
solution. Without looking back to all your for- 
mer servility, we need only observe your sub- 
sequent conduct, to see upon what motiv^es you 
acted. Apparently unite(i( with Mr. Grenville, 
you waited^ntil Lord Rockingham's feeble ad- 
ministration should dissolve in its own weakness. 
The moment their dismission was suspected, the 
moment you perceived that another system was 
adopted in the closet, you tlieught it no disgrace 
to return to your former dependence, and solicit 
once nfiore the friendship of Lord Bote. You 
begged an interview, at which he had spirit 
enough to treat you with contempt. 

It would now be of little use to point out by what 
a train of weak, injudicious measures, it became 



• The Ministry hnving endeavoured to exclude 
the Dowager out of the Regency Bill, the Earl 
of Bute determined to dismiss them. Upon this, 
the Duke of Bedtord demanded an audience of 

the ; reproached him in plain terms with 

his duplicity, baseness, falsehood, treachery, 
and hypocrisy ; repeatedly gave him tlie lie, 
aftid left biin iu convulsions. 

t He received three thousand pounds for plate 
and e<],uipage money. 
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necessary, or \^as thought so, to call yon back 
to a share in the administration*. The friends, 
nrhom you did not in the last instance desert, 
Direre not of a character to add strength or credit 
to government: and, at that time, your alliance 
"With the Duke of Grafton, was, I presume, hardJy 
foreseen. We 'must look for other stipulations 
to account for that sudden resolution of the 
closet, by which three of your dependentst 
(whose characters, I think, cannot be less 
respected than they are) were advanced to 
offices, through which you might again control 
the minister, and probably engross the whole 
direction of affairs. 

The possession of absolute power is now once 
more within your reach. The measures you 
have taken to obtain and confirm it, are too 
gross to escape ^he eyes of a discerning, judicious 
Prince. His palace is besieged ; tlye .lines of 
circumvallation are drawing round him; 'and, 
unless he finds a resource in his own activity, 
or in the attachment of the re^l friends of his 
family, the best of Princes must submit to the 
confinement of a state prisoner, until your 
Grace's death, or some less fortunate event, shall 
raise the siege. For the present, you may safely 
resume that style of insult and menace, which 
even a private gentleman cannot submit to hear 
-witliout being contemptible. Mr. M'Kenzie's 
laistory is not yet forgotten ; and you may find 
precedents enough of the mode in which an. 
impe/ions subject may signify his pleasure to 
his sovereign. Where will this gracious Monarch 
look for assistance, when the wretched Grafton 



* When Earl Gower was appointed President 
of the Council, the King, with his usual sincerity, 
assured him, that he had not had one happy 
moment since the Duke of Bedford left him. 

t liords Gower, Weymouth, and Sandwich. 



coald foi^et bis obligations to bis Master, and 
desert him for a bollow alliance with sach & 
man as the Bake of Bedford ! 

Let us consider you, then, as arrived at the' 
summit of worldly greatness; let us suppose 
that all your plans of avarice and ambition are 
accomplished, and your most sanguine wishes 
gratified, in the fear as well as the hatred of 
the people; can age itself forget that you are 
now in the last act of life? Can gray hairs make 
folly venerable? And is there no period to be 
reserved for meditation and retirement? For 
shame ! my Lord, let it not be recorded of you, 
that the latest moments of your life were dedi- 
cated to the same unworthy pursuits, the same 
busy agitations, in which year youth and man- 
hood were exhausted. Consider that, although 
you cannot disgrace your former life, you ai'e 
violating the character of age, and exposing 
the impotent imbecility, after you have lost the 
vigour, of the passions. 

Your friends will ask, perhaps, "Whither shall 
this unhappy old man retire ? Can he remain 
in the metropolis,, where his life has been so 
often threatened, and his palace so often at. 
tacked? If he returns to Woobum, scorn and 
mockery await him. He must create a solitude 
round his estate, if he would avoid the face of 
reproach and derision. At Plymouth, his de- 
struction would be more than probable; at 
Exeter, inevitable. No honest Et^hshman wilt 
ever forget his attachment, nor any honest 
Scotchman forgjive his ti'eachery, to Lord Bute. 
At every town he enters, he must change his 
liveries and name. Which ever way he fiies, 
the hue and cry of the country pursues him. 

In smother kingdom, indeed, the blessings of 
his administration have been more sensibly felt; 
his virtues better understood : or, at worst, they 
will not, for him alone, forget their hospitality. 
As well might Verm hare icturned to Sicily, 
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Ten hav« twice escaped, .my Lonl ; beware of 
a third experiment. The indignation of a whcrfe 
people, plundered, insulted, and oppressed, as 
they have been, will not always be disap. 
pointed. 

It is in vain, therefore, to shift the scene. 

Toa can no more fly from yoar enemies, than 

from yonrself. Persecated abroad, yon look 

into your own heact for consolation, and find 

nothing but reproaches and despair. Bat, my 

Ix>rd, yoojnay quit the field of business, thongh 

BOt the field of danger, and though you cannot 

be safe, you may cease to be ridiculous. I fear 

you have listened too long to the advice of those 

pernicious friends, with whose mtevests you have 

sordidly united your own, and for whom yoa 

have sacrificed every thing that ought to be defur 

to a man of honour. They are stiU base enough 

to encourage the follies bf your age, as they 

once did the vices of your youth. As little ac* 

quainted with the rules of decorum, as with 

the laws of morality, they will not sntfer you 

to profit by experience, nor even to consult the 

propriety of a bad character. Even now they 

tell you, that life is no more than a dramatio 

acme, in which the hero should preserve his 

consistency to the last ; and that, as you lived 

without virtue, you should die without repent- 

ance. JUNIUS* 
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TO JUNIUS. ■ 

SIK, September U, 1769. , 

Having, accidentally, seen a republication 
of yoar letters, wherein you have been pleased 
to assert, that I had soid the companions of my 
taccess, 1 am again obliged to declare the said, 
assertion to be a most infamous and malicious 
CalftehoQ4 ; aad I i^gaia caU-ttpon you to stand 
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forth, avoTT yourself, and provfe the cha^^« 
If you ean make it oat to the satisfaction of 
any one man in the kingdom, I will be content 
to be thought the worst man in it ; if you do 
not, what mast the nation think of you 1 Party 
has nothing to do in tl^is affair : yoa have made 
a personal attack upon my honour, defanied me 
by a most vile calumny, which might possibly 
have sank into oblivion, had not such uncom- 
mon pains been taken to renew and perpetuate 
this scandal, chiefly because it has been told iu 
good language ; for I give you full credit for 
yonr elegant diction, well-turned periods, and 
Attic wit: but wit is oftentimes false, though it 
nuty appear brilliant; which is exactly the case 
of yoar whole performance. But, Sir, I am 
obliged, in the most serious manner, to accuse 
you of being guilty of falsities. You have said 
the thing that is not. To support your story, 
you have .recourse to the following irresistible 
argument : " You sold the companions of your 
** victory, because, when the l6lh regiment was 
** given to youy yoa. was HUnt, The conclnsioii 
" is inevitable." I believe that, such deep and 
acute reasoning could only come from such au 
extraordinary writer as JuniMS, Bat, unfortu- 
nately for you, the premises, as well as the con^ 
elusion, are absolutely false. Many applications 
have been made to the Ministry, on the subject 
of the Manilla ransom, since the time of luy 
being colonel of that regiment. As I have for 
some years quitted London, I was obliged to 
have recourse to the Honourable Colonel Mon- 
son, and Sir Samuel Cornish, to negotiate for 
me. In the last antamn, I personally delivered 
a memorial to the Earl of Shelbume, at his seat 
in >)7iltshire. As you have told us of your iuk- 
portance, that you are a person of rank and 
fortune, and above a common bribe, yon may, 
in all probability, be not unknown to his Lord* 
ship, who can satisfy you of the truth of what I 
•ay. But I shall now take the iiberty, Sir, l« 
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Wise your battery, and turn it against yoarself. 
If your puerile and tinsel logic could cfOrry the 
least weight or conviction with it, how must yoa 
stand affected by the inevitable conclusion, as 
yoa are pleaded to term it? Accordingto Junius, 
silence is guUt. In many of the public papers, 
you have been called, in the most direct and 
offensive terms, a liar, and a coward. When 
did you reply to these foul accusations? You 
have been quite silent, quite chop-fallen : there- 
fore, because yon was silent, the nation has a 
right to pronounce yon to be both a liar and a 
coward, from your own argument. But, Sir, I 
will give you fair play ; will afford yon an op* 
portunity to wipe off the first appellation, by- 
desiring the proofs of your charge against me. 
Produce them I To wipe off the last, produce 
yourself. People cannot bear any longer your 
Uon's skin, and the despicable imposture of the 
old Roman name which yon have affected. For 
the future, assume the name of some modem * 
bravo and dark assassin : let your appellation 
have some affinity to yonr practice. But if I 
must perish, Junitis, let me perish in the face of 
day : be for once a generous and open enemy. I 
allow that Oothic appeals to cold iron, are no 
better proofs of a man's honesty and veracity, 
than hot iron and burning ^plough-shares are of 
female chastity ; but a soldier's honour is as' 
delicate as a woman's ; it must not be suspected. 
You have dared to throw more than a suspicion 
upon mine : you cannot but know the conse. 
quences, which even the meekness of Chris- 
tianity would pardon me for, after the injury 
you have done me. 

WILLIAM DRAPER. 



* Was 'Brutus an ancient bravo and dark as* 
sassin ? Or docs Sir W. D. tbiukt it criminal to 
»ta)i a tyr«uil to the heart? 
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LETTER XXV. 



Ha&ret later! lethalis anmdo. 



TO 
Sir William Draper^ 

Kuight of the Bath. 

Sm, September 25, 4769- 

After «o long an interval, I did not expect 
to see the debate revived between us. My an- 
swer to your last letter shall be short ; for I 
write to you with reluctance, and I hope we 
shall now conclude our correapondence for 
ever. 

Had you been, originally, and without pro- 
vocation, attaclced by an anonymous writer, 
you would have some right to demand his name. 
Bflt in this cause you are a volunteer. You en- 
gaged in it with the unpremeditated gallai^ry 
of a soldier. You were content to set your 
name in opposition to a man who would probai* 
bly continue in concealment. You understood 
the terms upon which we were to correspond, 
and gave at least a tacit assent to them. After 
voluntarily attacking me, xmder the character 
of Junius, what possible right have you to know 
me under any other? Will you forgive me if I 
insinuate to you, that you foresaw some ho- 
nour in the apparent spirit of coming forward 
in person, and that you were not quite indiffe- 
rent to the display of your literary qnaiifica- 
tious ? 

You cannot but know, that the republication 
of my letters was no more than a catch-penny 
contrivance of a printer, in which it was im- 
possibte I should be concerned, and for which 
} am no way answerable. At the same time I 
wish you to understand, that if I do not take 
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the trouble of reprinting these papers, it is not 
from any fear of giving offence to Sir William 
Draper. 

Your remarks upon a signature adopted mere- 
ly for distinctioBf are unworthy of notice : bat 
when yon tell me I have sabmitted to be called 
a liar and a coward, 1 must ask you, in my turn* 
-whether you seriously think it any way incum- 
bent on me to take notice of the silly invectives 
of every simpleton who writes in a newspaper ^ 
and what opinion yoa would have conceived 
of my discretion, if I had suffered myself to 
be the dupe of so shallow an artifice % 

Tour appeal to the sword, though consistent 
enough with your late profession, will neither 
prove yonr innocence, nor clear yon from sus- 
picion. Your complaints with regard to the 
Manilla ransom, were, for a considerable time, 
a distress to government. Yoa were appointed 
(greatly out of your turn) to the command of a 
regiment; and during that administration we 
heard no more of Sir William Draper. The 
facts of which I speak may, indeed, be vari- 
ously accounted for; but they are too notoriou* 
to be denied ; and I think you might have leanv 
ed, at the nniversityj that a false ccMiclusion is 
an error in alignment, not a breach of veracity. 
Tour solicitations, I doubt not, were renewed 
under anotber administration. Admitting the 
fact, I fear an indifferent perscm would only 
infer from it, that experience had made you 
acquainted with the benefits of complaiumg. 
B e m ember, Sir, that you have yourself confesa* 
edy that, eontidering the critical sUuatioH qf 
this country, the Ministry are in the right to 
ttmpor is c with Spain, This confessimi redoces 
yon to an unfortunate dilemma. By renewing 
your solicitations, you must either mean to 
force year xiountry into a war at a most unsea- 
«oaable janctare^ or, haying uo view or expcc- 
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tation of tHat kind, that yon look for nothing 
but a private compensatioQ to yourself. 

As to me, it is by no means necessary that I 
sboald be exposed to. the resentment of the 
worst and the most powerful men in this coun- 
try , though I may be indifferent about yonrs. 
Though you would fight, there are others who 
would assassinate. 

But, after all. Sir, where is the injury? You 
assure me, that my logic is puerile and tinsel ; 
that it carries not the least weight or convic- 
tion; that my premises are false, and my con* 
elusions absmrd. If this be a just description of 
me, how is it possible for such a writer to dis- 
turb your peace of mind, or to injure a cha> 
ractef so well established as yours? Take care. 
Sir William, how you indulge this unruly tem- 
per, lest the world should suspect that con- 
science has some share in your resentments. 'You 
have more to fear from the treachery of your 
own passions, than from any malevolence of 
mine. 

I believe, Sir, you will never know me. A 
considerable time must certainly elapse before 
we are personally acquainted. You need not, 
however, regret the delay, or suffer an appre- 
hension, that any length of time can restore 
you to the Christian meekness of your temper, 
and disappoint your present indignation. If I 
understand your character, there is inj^onrown 
breast a repository, in \vhicb your resentments 
may be safely laid up for future occasions, and 
preserved without the hazard of diminution. 
The odia in longumjacens, qtuR recondeart, auC" 
taquz jjTomtrett I Uiought had only belonged 
to the worst character of. antiquity. The text 
ifi in Tacitus : you know best where to look for 
the commentary. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXVI. 



A Word at parting to Junius, 

• SIR, October 7, 1769. 

As you have not favoured me with either of 
the explanations demanded of yoa, I can have 
nothing more to say to you upon my own ac-> 
count. Your mercy to me, or tenderness for 
yourself, has been very great. The public will 
judge of your motives. If your excess of mo- 
desty forbids you to produce either the proofs 
or yourself, 1 will excuse it. Take courage ; I 
have not the temper of Tiberius, any more than 



* Mcasurt*, and not men, is the common cant 
of affected moderation: a base counterfeit lan- 
guage, fabricated by knaves, and made current 
among fools. Such gentle censure is not fitted 
t() the present degenerate state of society. What 
does it avail to expose the absurd contrivance, 
or pernicious tendency, of measures, if the man 
who advises, or executes, shall be suffered, not 
<mly to escape with impunity, but even to pre- 
serve hi 4 power, and insult us with the favour of 
hjs Sovereign. I would recommend to the rea- 
der the whole of Mr. Pope's letter to Doctor 
Arbnthnot, dated July C:6th, 1734, from which 
the following is an extract: "To reform, and 
^ not to chastise, I «m afraid, is impossible ; 
" and that the best precepts, as well as the best 
" laws, would prove of small use, if there were 
" 00 examples to enforce them. To attack. 
" vices in the abstract, without touching per- 
'"* sons, may be safe fighting, indeed, but it is 
" fighting with shadows. My greatest comfort 
" and encouragement to proceed has been to 
** see, that those- who have no shame, and no 
" fear of any thing else, have appeared touch. 
** «d by my satires." 

3 
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the rjinlc or power. You, indeed, are a tsnrant 
of another sort; and, upon yoar political bed 
of torture, can excruciate any subject, from a 
first minister down to such a grub or butterfly 
as myself: like another detested tyrant of anti- 
quity, can n»ake the wretched sufferer fit the 
bed, if the bed will not fit the sufferer, by dis- 
jointing or tearing the trembling limbs, until 
they are stretched to its extremity. But cou- 
rage, constancy, and patience, niider torments^ 
have sometimes caused the niost hardened mon- 
sters to relent, and forgive tlie object of thefr 
cruelty. You, Sir, are determined to try «U 
that human nature can endure, nntil she ex- 
pires ; else, was it possible that you could be 
the author of that most inhuman letter to the 
Duke of Bedford, I have read with astonish- 
ment and horror? Where, Sir, where were the 
feelings of your own heart, when you could 
upbraid a most affectionate Jather with the loss- 
of his only imd most amiable son ? Read over 
again those cruel lines of yours, and let them 
wring yonr very soul 1 Cannot political ques- 
tions be discussed, without descending to tiie 
most odious personalitiest Must you go wan- 
tonly out of your way to torment declining 
age, because the Duke- of Bedford may have 
quarrelled with those whose cause and politics 
yon espouse ? For shame I For shame 1 As yon 
have spoken daggers to him, you may justly 
dread the use of them against your own breast, 
did a want of courage, or of noble sentiments, 
stimulate him to such mean revenge. He is 
above it ; he is brave.. Do you fancy that your 
own base arts have infected our whole island T 
But your own reflections, your own conscience, 
must, and will, if you have any spark of hn» 
manity remaining, give him most ample ven- 
geance. Kot all the power of words witlt< 
which you are so graced, will ever waah out, or 
even palliate; this fool blot. in yovaoktaewLtr^ 
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1 have not time, at present, to dissect your 
letter -so minately as I could wish; but I wiH 
1>e boid enough to say, that it is (as to reason 
and argument) the most extraordinary piece of 
fiorid impotence that was ever imjiosed upon 
the eyes and ears of the too credalous and 
deluded mob. It accuses the Duke of Bedford 
of high treason. Upon what ' foundation f 
Ton tell us, " the I)uke*s pecuniary character 
" makes it more than probable, that he could 
" not' have BEiade such sacrifices at the peace, 
" without some private compensations; that 
" his conduct carried with it an*interior evi- 
" dence, beyond all the legal proofs of a court 
«* of justice.** 

My academical education. Sir, bids me tell 
you, that it is necessary to establish the truth 
of your first proposition, before yon presume to- 
draw inferences from it. First prove the ava- 
rice, before yon make the rash, hasty, and' 
most wicked ccmclnsion. This father, Junius, 
"whom ytm call avaricious, allowed that son 
eight thousand pounds a year. Upon his most 
mfoitnnate death, winch your usual good- 
nature took care to remind him of, he greatly 
increased the jointure of the afflicted lady his 
widow. Is this avarice t Is this doing good by 
■tealtht It is upon record. 

If exact ord^, method, and true economy, as 
a master of a &mily; if splendour, and just 
magnificence, without wild waste and thought- 
less extravagance, may constitute the character 
of an avaricious man, the Duke is guilty. But, 
iat a moment, let us admit that an ambassador 
may love money too much ; what proof do yon 
give that he has taken any to betray hiic coun^ 
try f Is it hearsay, or the evidence of letters, 
or ocmlar; or the evidence of those concerned 
in Uiia black at&dr f Produce your aathorities 
to ihe public* It is a m<i»t impodtnt kind of 

6 
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sorcery, to atUmpt to blind as wiib tbesmokec 
-witbout Goaviucing us that the fire has existed. 
Yoa fisst brand him with a vice that he ia free 
£n>Bi» to render him odious and sti^ected. Sus- 
picion is the fool weapon with wbieh you make 
all .yoiur chief attacks ; with that yoa' stab. But 
shall one of the first subjects of the realm be 
ruined in his fame, shall even his li£» be iia 
eoBsttuit danger, from a chai^r® bailt upon 
auch sandy foundationst Must his house b« 
besieged by lawless rofiVaas, his jtoanues impad- 
ed, and eve» the asylum of ailaltar be inaaeure 
from assertions so base and fal^?^ Potent as he 
is, the Duke is amenable to justice ; if guilty^ 
punishable. The parliament is the high and 
solemn tribunal for matters, of such great mo- 
ment ; to that be they submitted. But I h<^p^ 
also, that some notice will be taken of, and 
some punishment ii^icted upon, false accusers i 
especially upon such, Junius, who are wilfhU^^ 
false. In any truth I will a^ree even witk 
Junius; will agree with him that it is highly 
tubecoming the dignity of Peers to tamper with 
boroughs. Aiaatocraey is at fatal as demo* 
cracy. Our constitution admits of neither^ It 
love<» a King, Lords, and Comotons really 
chosen by the uabonght suffrages of a i^we 
people. But if corrqpiion only diiftB haadfeb iC 
l^e wealthy commoner gives the bribe inatead 
of the potent p.eer, ia the state belter served by 
this exchange ? Is the real emaatcipalaon of the 
borough efiected, because new paarchmmnt bands 
may possibly supersede the old? -To say ti»a 
trutJi, wherever such, praattoes psevailf thagft 
are equally crizmnal to, wad destcocticve ^ cmr 
freedom. 

The rest of year dectawation iaacaace worth 
oonsidering; except for tiM elegance of the 
language. Like Hamlet, in the play, yon pre> 
dttce two pictmaai ;. jw* tell 1Mb thar w »»; 



like the £>iike of Bedford ; tlieti you bring ft 
most hideous caricatare^ and tell us of the 
resemblance ; bat fmdtmn tddudU imago, 

Allyoar long tedioa» aoeoants of the ministe- 
rial quarrels* and the iatrigues of the cabiaety 
are redacible to a few short lines; and to con- 
vince yo«. Sir, that I do not mean to ftatter any 
ttiiuister, either past or present, these are my 
thoughts: they seem to have acted like lovers* 
er children ;■ have * poated, qaiunrelled, ciiedy 
kissed, and been friends again, as die objects of 
destre> the ministerial rattles, have been pat 
into their hands. But such proceedings are 
very nnwerthy of the gravity imd digniiy of a 
great nation. We do not want men of abiliticB* 
but we have wanted steadiness: we want mnai^ 
Himity ; yonr letters, Janios, will not ec^itribate 
thereto. Tou may one day expire by a flame 
of your own kindling. Bnt it is my hmmble 
opinion, that lenity and mod^ation, pardon 
and obbvion, will disappoint the efforts of all 
the seditions in the land, and ejEtingaish th^r 
wide-spreading fires. I have hved with this 
sentiment; with this I shail die« 

VlLLlAMBlfcAPBR. 

«* Sir Wimam gives ns a ptensant account 6f 
men, who, in his opibioa at lea^ are the bes£ 
^uaUfled to goVem an^Apiiw^ 
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LETTER XXVII. 

TO 

. The Piinter of the Pvblic Advertiser. 

SIR, October 13, 1769. 

IF Sir William Draper's bed be a bed of tortare» 
he has made it for himself. I shall never inter* 
mpt his repose. Having changed the sabject,. 
there are parts of his last letter not nndeservini^ 
of a reply. leaving his private character and 
eoadoct out of the question, I shall c6nsider 
him merely in the capacity of an author, 
-whose labours certainly do no discredit to a 
iiewq;>aper. 

IVe say, in common discourse, that a man 
may be his own enemy ; and the frequency of 
the fact makes the expression intelligible. But 
that a man should be the bitterest enemy of his 
friends, implies a contradiction of a peculiar 
nature. There is something in it, which cannot 
be conceived, without a confusion of ideas, nov 
expressed, without a solecism in language. Sir 
William Draper is still that fatal friend Lord 
Granby found him. Yet, I am ready to do jus- 
tice to his generosity ; if, indeed, it be not 
something more than generous, to be the volun* 
tary advocate of men, who think themselves 
injured by his assistance, and to consider nothing 
in the cause he adopts, but the difficulty of de- 
fending it. I thought, however, he had been 
better read in the history of the human heart 
than to compare or confound the tortures of 
. the body with those of the mind. He ought to 
have known, though, perhaps, it might not be 
bis interest- to confess, that no outward tyranny 
cui reach the mind. If conscience plays the 
tyrant, it woidd be greatly for the benefit of 
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Uk world that sbe were more arbitrary, and far 
less placable, than some men find lier. 

But it seems I have outraged the feeliaffs of a 
father's hearti Am I, indeed, so injadicionst 
Does Sir William Dra^r think I woald have 
hasarded my credit with a generous na- 
tion, by so gross a violation of the laws of 
humanity t Does he ttunk I am so little ac- 
quainted with the first and noblest characteris- 
tic of Englishmen T Or, how will he reconcile 
snch folly with an understanding so Ml of arti- 
fice as minet Had he been a father, he would 
have been but little offended with the severity 
of the reproach, for his ndnd wonld have been 
titled with the justice of it. He. would have 
seen, that I did not insult the feelings of a 
father, but the father who felt noGbing. He 
would have trusted to the evidence of his own 
-paternal heart, and boldly denied tbe possibi- 
lity of the feet, instead of defending it. Against 
whom, then, will his honest indignation be di- 
rected, when I assure him, that this whole 
town beheld the Duke of Bedford's conduct* 
upon the death of his son, with horror and 
astonishment. Sir William Draper docs himself 
but little honour in opposing the 'genertd sense 
of his couBtry. The people are seldom wrong 
in their opinions ; in their sentiments they are 
never mistaken. There may be a vanity, per- 
haps, in a singular way of thinking : but, when 
a man professes a want of those feelings, which 
do honour to the multitude, he baxards some- 
thing infinitely more important than the cha- 
racter of his understanding. Alter all, as Sir 
William may poasibiy be in earnest in hia 
anxiety for the Duke of Bedford, I should be 
glad to relieve him from it. ' He may rest 
assured, this worthy nobleman laughs, with 
equal indifference, at my reproaches, and Sir 
William's distress about him. But here let it 
stop. Even the Duke of Bedlord, iosensibie as 



he i«, wiB eoMttli the tnmqailiasr of his Utt, in 
not provoking the moderation of my temper. 
If, fimm the profbiuidest coiitenq>t, I should 
ever riae into anger, he shoald soon find, that 
all I have already said af him, was lenity and 
compassiQn. 

Oat of a long catalogue. Sir William Draper 
has confined himself to the refotation of two 
cbaiiges only. The rest he had not time to dis- 
eoss; and, indeed, it would hiwe been a labo* 
rioos un^tertaJung. To draw up a defence of 
aach a series of enonnicies, would have reqair* 
ed a life, tH least, as kmg as thi^ which haa 
heen aniformly employed in the practice of 
them. The publie opinion of the Duke of Bed> 
lord's extrMne economy is, it seems, entirely 
withont foandation. Thoagh not very prodigal 
abroad, in his own fafnily, at least, he is regular 
and magnificent. He pays his debts, abhors a 
heggar, and makes a handsome provision for 
his stm. His charity has improved upon the 
provierb, and ended where it began. Admitting 
tjbe whole force of tius single instance of his 
domestic generosity, (wonderful, indeed, con« 
sidering tlie narrowness of his fortune, and the 
litUe merit of his only son) the public may still, 
perhaps, be dissatisfied, and demand some other 
less equivocal proofs of his munificence* Sir 
William Draper should have entered t>oldly 
into the detail of indigence relieved, of arts 
encouraged, of science patronised, men of learn- 
ing protected, and works of genius rewarded. 
In short, had there been a single instance, be- 
sides Mr. Rigby*, of blushing merit, brought 
fi>rward by tite Duke for the service of the 
public, it should not have been omitted. 



* This gentleman is supposed to have the 
same idea of tUuMngt that a man, blind from 
hi» birth, haa of «carl«t or sky-blue. 



I wlili it wen iK>96iW« to Mtabltsli my infer. 
caee with the saoM cmrtahity on wiiiek 1 bew 
liev« Hm pvbicipie ra fooftd^. My ooneliuioBt 
jMiwe^er, was not 4vawn Awn the principlfi 
aimie. I am runt so ni^^Mt as to retfsan from <m« 
erime to aROtho* t tfaovgh I tkink tiiat, of all 
the vices, avaiieo is most apt to ttuat waA coiv • 
mpt the heart. 1 eombitted the kaown temper 
of the maa, with the extravai^aat oenpessioiui 
made by the ranbasmdor; and thoogh I doabt 
not sufficieirt ctae waa taken to leave ao doon* 
taeat of any timwmable negoiiiatioa, X atill 
tMkntaia that the eoadoct* of this wteiateff 
carries with it an wfteraai and oenviaeii^ evi. 
denee againfit hhn. Sir WiUmm Draper aeeau 
iftot to know the vahie or fereeof BOek. a^ proof. 
He will not permit as to judge of the motives of 
men, by the mairifmt tendency of their actiOBs^ 
nor by ^e notorioos cteoacter of their minds. 
He calls ior papers and witnesses with a trl> 
mnphant seeorityy as if nothing oeidd be tnte^ 
iMit what eoald be proved in a ooart <^ justice. 
Tet a religioBs man might have remembered 
upon what focoida^n scmie traths, most ime* 
resting to mankted, have beenKreceived and 
established. If it were not for the interaat 
«videiice which the parest of religions carries 
^vlth it, what woaid have become of his oace 
W^l-qnoted deealogne, and of the meekness of 
his Christianity. 

The generoas warmth of his resentment makes 
hhn confonnd the order of events. He foiigatsw 
that the insults and distresses %^iich the Duke 
of Bedford has suiSBred, and iRducU&t William 

• If Sir W. D. will take the trouble of looking 
into Torcy's Memoirs, he will see with what 
little ceremopy a bribe may be offered to a 
Pake, and with what little ceremony it was 
onljf not accepudt 
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has lameutedy with many delicate touches' of 
the trae pathetic, were only recorded 4n my 
letter to his Grace, not occasioned by it. It 
was a simple* candid uannUiveof facts ; thoaghy 
for aaght I know* it may carry with it sonoe* 
thing prophetic His Grace, widonbtedly, has 
received several ominous hints ; and, I think* 
in certain circumstances, a wise man would do 
well to prepare himself for the event. 

But I have a charge ^f a heavier nature 
.against Sir William Draper. He tells us* that 
the Duke of Bedford is amenable to justice ; 
that Parliament is a high and solonn tiibonalj 
and that, if guilty, he may be punished by due 
course of law : and all this he «ays with as 
much gravity as if he beUeved one word of the 
matter. I hope, indeed, the day of impeach^ 
ments will arrive before this nobleman escapes 
out.of life ; but, to refer us to that mode of pro- 
ceeding now, with such a Ministry, and such a 
House of Commons as the present, what is it, 
but an indecent mockery of the common sense 
of the nation f I think he might have contented 
hims^f with defending the greatest enemy^ . 
wUhottt insulting the -distresses of his country. 

His concluding declaration of his opinion, 
with reqpect to the present condition of affairs, 
is too loose and undetermined to be of any ser* 
vice to the public. How strange is it that this 
gentleman should dedicate so much time and 
Argument to the defence of worthless or indif- 
feiKnt characters, while he gives but seven 
solitary lines to the only subject which can 
deserve his «tt«ationj or do credit to his abi» 
litlesl 

JUKIITS. 



LETTER xxvnr. 

TO THE 
Priwt£r efthe PubUe Advertiser, 

SIR, October 20, 1769. 

1 V£RT sincerely applaud the spirit with 
which a lady has paid the debt of gnttitode to 
her benefactor. Tho^h I thUik she has inis- 
taken the point, she shews a virtue which 
aaiahes her respectable. .The qoestion Utmed 
upon the personal generosity or avarice of a 
maSf whose private fortune is immense. The 
proofs of his munificence must be drawn from 
the nses to which he has applied that fortaue. 
I was ndt speaking of a Lord lAeBtenant of 
Ireland, bat of a rich English Dake, whose 
wealth gave him the means of doing as much 
good in this country, as he derived from his 
power in another. I am far from wishing to 
lessen the merit of this singly benevolent ac- 
tion ; perhaps it is the more conspicooas, from 
standing alone. All I mean to say, is, that it 
proves nothing in the presoit ai^ument. 

JUNIUS. 

UETTER XXIX. 



ADDRESSED Ta 
The Prmter cf the PMie Advertiser. 
SIR, October I9, 1769. 

1 AM weH assured that Junius will never 
descend to a dispute with such a writer as Mo- 
destus (whose letter appeared in the Gasetteer 
o€ MMiday) espeeiatty as ti» dispute mist be 

OS 
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chiefly aboat words. NotwithsUmding the p«r« 
tlftlity of the pabli.c, it does not appear that 
Jonius Talneft hiauelf upon any superior skill 
in compoution; mBd I hope his time will always 
be more osefally employed than iti the trifling 
Mfinements of Teri>al criticism. Modestos^ 
however, shaU hare no reason to triumph in 
the silence and moderation of Junias. If he 
knew as moch of the propriety of language, as, 
I believCy he does of the facto in tpiestion, he 
woukA have heen as eaotiDus of aiTaff'kmg Juntos 
upon his eomposition, as he seems to, he of 
entering uto the snbject of it: yet, after all« 
the last is the cmly articie of any impostance to 
the pahlic. 

I dO' not wonder at the mureotitted raooonr 
with which the Duke of Bedford and his 
adhescttts invaritUily speak of a nation, which 
we wril know has been too moch iaj*-ed to be 
easily forgiven. But, why mtist Jonius be an 
IrifihmaA ! The ainandity qfhis wrMngB bttrujft 
Mm, Waving all eoosidecotioo of the iimhiU 
offered by Medestus li» the deelamd jndgBMnt 
of the people (they may well beardiis amoagst 
the (est) let us fioilow the several instances, and 
try whether the charge be flurly supported. 

First, then, the leaving a man to enjoy sueii 
a repose as he can find upon a bed of torture, 
is severe indeed ; pealv^is too ranch so, when 
applied to rach a trifler a^ SuCWiUiam Draper; 
bat there is no^^ absurd either hi the idea or 
expression. Modestua. cannot distingnish be- 
tween a sarcasm and a contcadiction. 

S. I affirm, with Janias, that it is the fre- 
qnen^ <^ the fact -vdiichi alone can make us 
comprehend how a man can be his own aiemy. 
We should never arrive at the complex idea 
conveyed by those weids, if we had onlgr seen 
one or two instances of ajaan aetiog to his own 
prejudice. Offer the pvopo^ttiaii to a child or a 
luan iiBUMd to cogpftuad hto iddM^ Md. yga 
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will som aee li«w littie either of theai wRdeiw 
stwtd yoa* It is kiot a simple idea, arislBg from 
a riDfle fact/ Imt a very complex idea, arising 
from many faels* well okservad, and acearately 
cMiipared. 

S. Modestos coald Bot» withont gnat afieota> 
ti<m, mistake the meaning of Junius, when he 
speaks of a man, wh« is the bitterest enemy o€ 
his friends. He conld not bnt know, that Jtmios 
•poke not of a false or hollow friendship, bnt 
of a reid intention to serve, and that intjentloii 
prodnoing the worst effects of enmity. Whether 
the description be strictly applicable- to Sir 
Wiliimn Draper, is another qnestion. Innios 
does not say, that it is more criminal ibr a maa 
to be the enemy of bis friends than his own } 
Plough he might have affirmed it m^ith tmth. 
In a moral light, a man may certainly take 
greater liberties with himself, than with mio* 
titer. To sacrifice ourselves merely, is a weak* 
ness we may indnlge in, if #» think proper, for 
we do it at our own hasard and expense ; bnt, 
under the pretence of friendsliip, to sport with 
the reputation, or sacrifice the honour,- of ano- 
ther, is something worse than weakness; and if> 
in favour of the fixrfish intention, we do not eidl 
it a crime, we mast allow,- at least, that it arises 
from an overweening, busy, meddling impu- 
dence. Jnains says, only,. and he says truly, 
that it is m<M« eiXraordiuary : that it involves a 
greater eontntdiction than the other ; and, is it 
not a maxim received in ^ife, that, in general, 
we can determine more wisely for others, than 
/for onrselvesf The reasmi of it is so clear in 
argument, that it hardly wants the confirmati<A& 
ofexperienee. Sir. William Draper, I confess, 
is an exception to the general role, though not 
mach to his credit. 

4. I f this gmtleman will go back to his ethiesf 
ke iaay» perhaps, discover the truth of what 
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JuDios says, 7fuitfuioutwMrdty1rmmif^tm.reBteh 
the mind. The tortuFes of the body may be 
introduced, by way of ornament or iUastr»> 
tion, to represent those of the mind ; butt 
strictly, there is no similitude between them : 
they are totally different, both in their cause 
and operation.— The wretch who soffers npcnt 
the rack is merely passive: hot, when the 
mind is tortured, it is not at the command of 
any outward power; it is the sense of guilt 
which constitutes the punishment, and creates 
that torture, with which the guilty mind acts 
upon itself. 

5. He misquotes what JuaiuA says of oonsc^ 
ence, and makes the sentence ridiculous, by 
making it bis own. 

So much for composition. Now for fact. Ja* 
nins, it seems, has mistaken the Duke of Bed« 
ford. His Grace had all the proper feelings of 
a father, though he took care to suppress the 
appearance of them. Yet it was an occasioot 
one would think, on whi^h he need not have 
been ashamed of his grief; on which less forti- 
tnde would have done him more honour. I can 
conceive, indeed, a benevolent motive for his 
endeavouring to assume an air of tranquillity in 
his own family ; and I wish I could discover any 
thing, in the rest of his character, to jnstify my 
assigning that motive to his behaviour. But is 
there no medium? Was it necessary to appear 
abroad, to ballot at the India>House, and make 
a ' public display, though it were only of an 
apparent insensibility t I know we are treading 
on tender ground ; and Junius, 1 am convinced, 
does not wish to urge this question farther. Let 
the friends of the Duke of Bedford observe that 
humble silence which becomes their situation. 
They should recollect, that there are still some 
facts in store at which human nature wonld 
shudder. I shaU be u^dentood by those whom 






jtmius. tss 

It «oiieeniSj when I say, that these facta ga 
farther than to the Duke*. 

It is not inconsistent to sappose, that a maa 
may be qaite indifferent about one part of a 
cbajrge, yet severely stung with another; and 
thoagh he feels no remorse, that he may wish 
to be revenged. The charge of insensibility 
carries a reproach, indeed, but no danger, with 
it. Junius had said. There arecthert who tooutd 
oMsaarintUe, Mode&tns, knowing his man, will 
not suffer the insinuation to be divided, but fixes 
it all upon tiie Duke of Bedford^ 

Without determining upon what evidence 
Junius would choose to be condemned, I will 
venture to maintain, in opposition to Modestus, 
or .to Mr. Rigby (who is certainly not Modestns) 
or any of the Bloomsbury gang, that the evi> 
dence against the Duke of Bedford is a« strong 
as any presumptive evidence can be. It depends 
upon a combination of facts and reasoning, 
w^hich require no confinnation from the imec 
dote of the Doke of Marlborough. This anec- 



• Within a fortnight after Lord Tavistock's 
death, the venerable Gertrude had -a ront at 
Bedfovd-house. The good Duke Twho had only 
sixty thousand pounds a year) ordered an 
inventory to be taken of his son's wearing 
apparel, down to his slippers, sold them all, 
and put the money in his pocket. The amiable 
Harcluoness, shocked at such brutal, unfeeling 
avarice, gave the value of the cloaths to the 
Harqni&'s servant, oat of her own purse. That 
incomparable woman did not long survive her 
husband. When she died, the Duchess of Bed- 
ford treated her as the Duke had treated his 
only son ; she ordered every gown and trinket 
to be sold, and pocketed the money. These are 
the monsters whom Sir William Draper comes 
forward to defend. May God protect me from 
doing any thing that may require such del!eniCe» 
or to deserve such friendship. 
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dote W9B reforred to, merely to tiiew ham tvmdy 

a great man may be to receive a great bribe c 

>fkii<l if Modestos could read the original, he 
would see, that the expreaeioii onlyntt tBOoepted^ 
wWy probably, the only one la ovr lacngvagv 
that exactly fitted the case. The bribe ofiiered 
to the Duke of Maiiboroagh was not refiiaed. 

I canaot conclude wittiout taking nottee of 
this hoaest geatleraan's learning, and wishiof 
he had given us a little more of it. When ha 
accidentally found ma»elf so near q^ieakins 

, truth, it was rathtf unfair of him to leave out 
the nonpotuisse^ r^elU. As it stands, thejHcdet 
9uBC opprobrui may be divided equally betwecm 
Mr. Rigby and the Duke of Bedford. Mr. Bi^by, 
I take for granted, wiU assert his natural rigfal 
to the modesty of the qootatioQ, and leave aU 

', the opprobrium to his Grace. 

piiiLO jy^ius. 



I-ETTER XXX. 



TO THE 

Ptinter qf the Public Advertiser, 
SIR, October 17, 17^ 

IT is not wonderful that the great cause ia 
which this country is engaged, should^ have 
roused and engrossed the whole attention of 
the people. I rather admire the generous ftpirit 
with which they feel and assert their interest in 
this important question, tli^n blame them for 
their indifference about any other., When the 
constitution is openly invaded* wheu the drst 
original right of the people, from which all 
la«:8 derive their authority, is directly attacked, 
inferior grievances naturally lose their force, 
and are suffered to pass by without punishment 
or observation* The present Ministry are as 



sio^larly marked by their fortime, M 1>y their 
crimes. Instead of atoniiig for their former 
condact, by any wise or popular measare, they 
have foond, in the eaormity of one fact, a cover 
and defence for a series of measures, which 
fnust have been, fatal to any other administra- 
tion. I fear we are too remiss in observing the 
-whole of their proceedings. Struck with the 
principal figure, we do not sufSciently tnark ia 
-whAJtoAanner the canvas is filled up. Yetsumly 
It is not a less crime, nor less fatal in its coop 
Mqueoees, to encourage aiSiagraat breach of the 
iaw» by a military force, than to make use of 
the forms of Parliam^it to destroy the constito* 
tion.—^!^ Ministry seem determined to give us 
acfaoieeof di^ultie^ Moid, if possible, to per- 
plex us with the multitude of their offences^ 
The expedicttt is worthy of tlmDuke of Grafton* 
S«t though he has preserved a gradation and 
variety m his measures, we fikoald remember 
that the principle is miiibrm. Dictated by the 
same 8j|^t« they deserve the same attention* 
The following fact, thoughof the most alarming 
natorey has eot yet been clearly stated to the 
pablic } nor have the consequences oi it bee A 
finfficientLy vAderstood.— Had I taken it op oM 
mfk earlier period, I Ao«ld have bec» accused 
of am nnciKndid*. xoaHtpumt pseupitation, as i# I 
nwtched foe an. unfair advantage against tint 
Ministry] andwonUk not allow tiiem a reasoBac 
hie time to do their dut^. ' They now stand 
without excQse. Instead of employing the lei- 
gore they have hed» in a sirict exaodnation &£ 
the offenoe> ead punishing the offenders, they 
■eem t» bav« cenwiered thaJt indulgence ae a 
«0curity to them; tkat, witiL a little time add 
managemeBt, the whole ai&dr. might be boried 
JR fiUenee and iititetly fartpMBWu 
A major general* of the army is anrected by 
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the sheriflPs officers for a considerable debt. He 
persaades them to conduct him to the Tilt-yard; 
in St. James's Park, under some pretence of hn* 
siness, which it imported him to setUe before he 
was confined. He applies to a serjeaiit, not im- 
medialely on duty, to assist, with some of his 
eompanions, in favouring his escape. He at^ 
tempts U. A bustle ensues. The baOiffs claim 
tixeir prisoner. 

An officer of the guards*, not then on doty, 
takes partin the affair, applies to thet lieatenant 
commandmg the Tilt-yard guard, and urges him 
to tarn out his guard to relieve a general officer. 
The lieutenant declines interfering in persoD> 
but stands at a distance, and suffers the business 
to be done. The officer takes upon himself to 
order out the guard. In a moment they are in 
arms, quit their gnard, march, rescue the gene- 
ral, and drive away the 8heriff»s officers, wbo^ 
in vain, represent their right to the prisoner, 
and the nature of the arrest. The soldiers first 
conduct the general into the guard-room, then 
escort him to a place of safety, with bayonets 
fixed, and iu all the forms of militaiy triumph. 
I will not enlarge upon tlie varioaa circum^ 
stances, which attended this atrocious proceed- 
ing. The personal injury received by the officera 
of the law, in the execodon of their doty« may. 
perhaps, be atoned for by some private com* 
pcnsauon. I consider notiting but the wound 
which has been given to the law itself, to which 
no remedy has been applied, no satisfacUon 
made. Neither is it my design to dwell npon 
tiie misconduct of the parUes concerned, any 
fcrther than is necessary to shew the behaviou- 
of the Ministry in its true Ught. I would make 
every compassionate allowance for the infatua. 
tion of the prisoner, the false and criminal 
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Aiscrttioa of one officer, and the madness of 
another. I woald leave the ignorant soldiers 
entirely oat of the qnestion. They are certainly 
thie least guilty ; though they are Uie only per- 
sons who have yet soffered, even in the appear- 
ance of ponishraent*. The fact itself, however 
atrocions, is not the principal point to be con- 
sidered. It night have-happened under a more 
jregnlar government, and with guards better 
disciplined than oars. Theaiainiiaestion is. In 
-what manner have the Ministry actedtm this 
extraordinary occasion f A general officer calls 
upon the king's owa guard, then actually on 
duty, to i^scne him from the laws of his coontry : 
yet, at this moment, he is in a situation no 
worse tlian if he had not committed an -offence . 
equally enonnoas in a civil- and military view* 
A lieutenant upon duty, designedly quits his 
guard, and suffers it to be drawn oat by another 
officer, for a purpose, which he well hnew (as 
we may collect from an appearance of caution, 
which only makes his behaviour the more crimi- 
nal) to be in the highest degree illegal. Has 
this gentleman been called to a court-martial 
to answer for his conduct? No< Has it been 
censured? Vo, Has it been in any shape en- 
quired uito? No. Another lieutenant, not upon 
duty, nor even in his regiftaentals, is daring 
etfongh to order out the king's gnard, over 
.'Which he had properly no command, and en- 
gages them in a violation of the laws of his 
country, perhaps the most singular and extra- 
. vagant that ever was attempted. What punish* 
meat has he, suffered ? Literally none. Suppos* 
ing- he should be prosecuted at coamion law for 
the rescue ; will that circumstance, from which 
the Ministry can derive no merit, excuse or 
jostify their suffering so flagrant a breach of 

■■'■■■ l«* 

• A few Of them were confined. 
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militiury dlsctj^Tte to psM by onpunitheiA ttnA 
■nnoUeedt Are tiifiy aware of the oatrag* 
offered to their Sovereign, whtn his own proper 
giierd la ordered out (o Mfcop, by main force, thto 
ezeentiott of hia lawsf What are we to conclnde 
from 60 scandalous a neglect of their duty, bnt 
that they have other views, which can only b« 
answered by securing the attachment of tke 
f aards 1 The Minister would hardly be ao cmu 
tioos of offending them, if he did! not mean* in 
due time, to eail #t>r their assistance. 

With respect to the parties themsdves, l«t it 
be observed, that these gentlemen are neither 
young officers, nor very young men. Had they 
belonged to the unfledged race of ensigns, w^hQ 
infest our streets, and dishonour our publi« 
places, it might, perhaps, be sufficient to send 
them baclc to that discipline from which their 
parents, judging lightly from the maturity of 
their vices, had removed them too soon. In 
this case, I am sorry to see, not so much th« 
folly of youths, as the spirit of the corps, and 
the conuivatice of government. I do not qnea* 
tion tliat there are many brave and wt>rthy 
officers in the regiments of guards. Bnt consT* 
derlog them as a corps, I fear, it will be found, 
that they are neither good soldiers nor good 
Subjec^. Far be it from me to insinuate th« 
most distant reflection upon the army. On th« 
contrary, I honour and esteem the profession | 
and, if these gentlemen were better soldiers, X 
am sure they would be better subjects. It is 
not that there is any intomal vice or defect in 
the profession itself, as regulated inlhis country, 
but that it is the spirit of this particular corps 
to despise their profession: and that, while they 
vainly assume the lead of tiie army, they make 
it matter of impertinent comparison, and triumph 
over the bravest troops in the world (I me^H 
our marching regiments) that they, indeed, stand 
upon higher ground* and are privileged to neg« 



laet^e Idborions Conts of ^litttry diselfyline 
and doty. Without dveUing knger upon a 
most invidimn imhjeet, 1 shall le«v« it to nilK. 
tary atem, who have seen a serviee more aetiv« 
than the parade, to determiae in^ether orao X 
apeak tra^. 

How fisur thi« daagcraas ^trit has been eBGOa* 
raged by governmeot, atid to what pernicious 
pa^HMes it may He applied hereafter, well de* 
aarv«8 oar BM>6t senoiift oonmderation. I know, 
indeed, that, when ifai« affair happened, aa 
atfectatiMi of alarm ran through the Ministry. 
S<MBethi<ig mast be done to save' appearatees. 
The ease was too flagrant to be passed by 
absc^tely without notice. Bot how have they 
acted ? Instead of ordering the officers concerned 
(and who, strictly speaking, afe alone guilty,) 
to be pat under arrest, and brought to trial, 
they would have it understood, that they did 
their duty completely, in confining a sei^eant 
and four private soldiers, until they should be 
donanded by the civil power: so that while the 
officers, who ordered or permitted the thing to 
be done, escaped without censore, the poor 
men, who obeyed these orders, who, in a 
military view, are no way responsible for what 
they did, and who, for that reason, have been 
discharged by the civil magistrates, are tlie 
only objects whom the Ministry have thought 
proper to CTtpose to piyishment. They did not 
venture ^to bring even these men to a court 
martial, because tliey^knew their evidence 
would be fitf^al to some persons, whom they 
were determined to protect ; otherwise, 1 doubt 
not, the lives of these unhappy, friendless sol- 
diers, would long since have been sacrificed, 
without scruple, to the security of their guilty 
officers. 

I have been accused of endeavouring to inflame 
the passions of the people. ' Let me now appeal 
10 their understanding. If there be any tool of 
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adminktratioay daring enough to deny thcas 
£eu:ts, or shameless enough to defend the conduct 
of the Ministry, let him come forwards 1 care 
not under what title he appears. He shall find 
me ready to maintain thetmth of my narrative, 
and the justice of my observations upon it, at 
the hazard of my utmost credit with the public. 
Under the most arbitrary governments, the 
common administration of jnntice is suffered to 
take its coarse. The subject, though robbed of 
his share in the legislature, is still protected by 
thc laws. The political freedom of the Engli^ 
constitution, was once the pride and honour of 
an Englishman. The civil equality of the laws 
preserved the property, and defended the safety 
of the subject. Are these glorious privil^es 
the birthright of the people, or are we only 
tenants at the will of the Ministry t But that I 
know there is a spirit of resistance in the hearts 
of my countrymen ; that they value life, not by 
its oonveniencies, but by the independence and 
dignity of their 'condition; I should, at this 
moment, appeal only to their discretion. I 
should persuade them to banish from their 
minds all memory of what we were; I should 
tell them this is not a time to remember that 
we were Englishmen ; and give 'it, as my last 
advice, to make some early agreement with 
the Minister, that, since it has pleased him to 
rob us of those political rights, which once 
distinguished the inhabitants of a country where 
honour was happiness, he would leave us at 
leavt the humble, obedient security of citizens, 
and graciously condescend to protect us in our 
6ubmidSiou. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER XXXI. 



TO THE 

PfhUer ef the PtUdic Advertiser. 

Sm, November U, I769. 

X HE variety of remarks whieh faav« htea. 
made upon the last letter of JuBios, and my own 
opinion of the writer, who, whatever may be 
his faalts, is certainly not a weak man, have 
indnced me to examinei with some attention* 
the subject of that letter. I could not persuade 
myself, that, while he had plenty of important 
materials, he would have taken up a light or 
trifling occasion to attack the Ministry ; much 
less could I conceive, that it was his intention 
to ruin the officers concerned in the rescue of 
General Gansel, or to injure the General hlBfe* 
self. These are little objects, and can no way 
contribute to the great purposes be seems te 
have in view, by addressing himself to tlie 
public. Without considering the ornamented 
style he ha& adopted, I determined to look 
farther into the matter, before I decided upon 
the merits of liis letter. The first step I took 
-was to inquire into the truth of the facts; for, if 
these were eitlier false or misrepresented, the 
imost artful exertion of bis understanding* in 
reasoning upon them, would only be a disgrace 
to him. 19 ow. Sir, I luive found every circum. 
stance stated by Juniiis to be literally true*— 
General Oansel persuaded the bailiffs to conduct 
him to the parade, and certainly solicited a 
corporal, and other soldiers, to assist him in 
making his escape. Captain Dodd did certainly 
apply to Captain Qarth for the assistance of his 
gimrd. Captain Garth declined appearing himt 
self, but stood aloof while the other took u^n 
hiin to ojrder out the Slug's goardi and by nuun 
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force rescued the General. It is also strictly 
true, that the Oeneral was escorted hy a file of 
xn^squeteers to a place of security. These are 
facts, Mr. Woodfail, which I promise you no 
gentleman iii the gttards will deny. If all, or 
any, of them are false, why are tbey not con- 
tradicted by the parties themselves f However 
secure against military censure, they have y^ 
• character to lose; and surely, if tkiey wte 
innocait, it is not beneath them to pay aomt 
attention to the opiaion.of the ptA»lic« 

The ibrce of Jnnine's observations upon these 
liMts, cannot be better marked, than by stMing 
imd refkitteg the objections whioh have been 
made to them. One writer says, *' Admitting 
<« the officers have offended, they are punish* 
" able at conunon law ; and will yon have a 
" British subject punished twiee for tile same 
*' offence V I answer, that they have cooiuit- 
ted two offences, both very enornKras, and 
violated two laws. The rescue is one offence, 
the tegrant brcoeh of discipline another; and 
kitherto it does not appear that tiiey have been 
punished, or even censured- for either. Another 
gentleman lays much stress upon the calamity 
of the case 'r Mid, instead of disproving facts, 
appeals at once to the cmnpassion of the pnbiic. 
Tfaia idea, as well as the insinuation, that 
d^niioii^the partia of their e&mmiarianB wmdd 
M an imfury to their credltorst can only ref¥r 
to General QanseU The other officers are in no 
di s tr ess; therefbi«, luwe no claim to eompas- 
aion : nor does it ai^ear that Aeir creditors, if 
^•y have any» are more likely to be satisfied 
by their contlnning in the goasds. Bat this 
flort of plea win not hold in any shape. Con* 
pasdion to- an olfender, who has grossly violated 
Uie law> iS) in effiN^, a cnieHy to the peaceable 
•nb^oot wh» ha» observed them: and, even 
aAMitting tlMfr- ibree of any alleviating cirenm- 
■taueoi, it is avfvnbeless trvei tiia^ la tUt 
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iiutance, tke royal compassioA has iotcrpoaed 
too soon. The legal and proper mercy of « 
Kiog'of England may remit the puiii9hm«Dt» bi>t 
ought not to stop the trial. 

Besides these particular objections, there ha* 
been a cry raised against Janias, for his maUc« 
and ii\jiistice in attacking the Ministry upon an 
ovent which they could neither -hioder noc 
foresee. This, I must affirm, ie a false vepresea* 
tatioh of his argoment. He lays mo stress upon 
the event itself, as a ground of accusation 
against the Ministry, but dwells entirely upon 
their subsequent conduct. He does not say 
that they are answerable for the offence, but 
for the scandalous neglect of their duty, in 
suffering an offence so flagrant to pass by with* 
out notice or enquiry. Supposing them ever so 
regardless of what they owe to the public, and 
as indifferent about the opinion, as they are 
about the interests of their country, what 
answer, as officers of the crown, will they give 
to Junius, when he asks them, dre they mwart 
of the outrage qjSfered to their Sovereign, uhen 
his own proper guard is ordered out to «top, by 
main force, the execution ,<^ Am lams t And 
when we see a Ministry giving meh a strange, 
unaccountable prcAeutioa to the officers of Um 
guards, is it unfair to aaqpect thnt tlb^ haw 
some secret and uawaerantable motives for 
their condoett If they feel themselves ii^urcd 
by such a sospicioa* irhy do tkey not immedi- 
ately clear themselves fram it by doing their 
^ty T Hot the hooeur of the gmards, I oamefi 
help e&presslng auethey saspioion, that if the 
eemmanding officer had not received a.- 8«n^ 
injunction to the contrary, he would, in the 
ordinaigr oou:«e of his business, have applied 
for a court martial to try the two subalterns: 
the one for quitting his guard; the other for 
taking upon him the command of the guard, 
and cmploylnc: it >& the manner he did, I do 
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not mean to enter into, or defend, 'the severity 
with which Jtinias treats the guards. On the 
eontrary, I will suppose, for a moment, tiiat 
they deservtf a very different character. If 
ttiis be true, in what light will they cousidisr 
the conduct of the two subalterns, but as a 
general reproach and disgrace to the whole~ 
corps t And will ihey not wish to see them 
censured, iii a military 'way, if it were only for 
the credit and discipline of the regiment t 

Upon the whole, Sir, the Ministry seem to me 
to have taken a very improper advantage of the 
good-nature of the pnblie, whose humanity , they 
found, considered nothing in this affair but the 
distress of General Gansel. They would per- 
suade us, that it was only a common rescue by 
a few disorderly soldiers, and not the formal, 
deliberate act of the King's guard, headed by 
an officer ;- and the public has fallen into the 
deception. I think, thererfore, we , are' obliged 
to Junius for the care he has taken to inquire 
into the facts, and for the just commentary 
with which he has given them to the world. 
For my own part, I am as unwilling as any man 
to load the unfortunate ; but really. Sir, the 
precedent, with respect to the g«ards> is of a 
most important nature, and alarming enough 
(considering tbc consequences with which it 
may be attended) to deserve a parliamentary 
inquiry. When the guards are daring enough, 
not only to violate their own discipline, but 
publicly, and with the most atrocious violence, 
to stop the execution of the laws, and when 
such extraof-dinary offences pass with imptt* 
nity, believe me. Sir, the precedent strikes 
deep, 

PHILO JUNIUS. 
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TO THE 

Printer ef the Public Advertiser, 

SIR* Vovember 15, 1769. 

1 ADl^T the claim of a gentleman, who pub-- 
lishes in the Gazetteer tinder the name of Mo* 
desttts. He has some right to exjiect an answer 
from me ; though, I think, not so much from tlie 
merit or importance of his objections, as from 
my own voluntary engagement. I had a rea> 
son for not taking notice of him sooner, which, 
as he is a candid person, I believe, he will 
think gnfficient. In my first letter, I took for 
granted, from the time which had elapsed, that 
there was no iataitioa to censnre, or even to 
try, the persons concerned in the rescue of 
General Oansel: but Modestus having since 
tfitber aiBrmed, or strongly insinuated, that tlit 
offenders might still be brought to a legal trial,, 
any attempt to prejudge the cause, or to pre. 
jadice the minds of a jury, or a court-martial,, 
'wonld be highly improper. 

A man more hostile to the Ministry than I am». 
^rould not so often remind them of their duty. 
If the Duke of Grafton will not perform the 
doty of his station, why is he Minister t I will 
|iot descend to a scurrilous altercation witli. 
aoy man ; but this is a subject too. important ta 
be passed over with silent indifference. If the 
gentlemen, whose conduct is in question, are 
not brought to a trial, the Dnke of Graflon. 
shall hear from me again. 

The motives on which I am. supposed to have 
taken up this cause, are of little iniportanoe* 
compared with the facts themselves, and thet 
observations I have made upon them. Without 

H 



a vain profession of integrity, \rliicli in these 
times might jastly be siBsi^cctedi^ I shall.shew 
myself, in effect, a friend to the inlerests of my 
counti'ymen ; and leave it to them to determiaey 
whether I am moved by a pfrsonal malevolence 
to three private gentlemen* or merely by a 
hope of perplexing the ministry ; or whether I 
am animated by a just and honourable purpose 
of obtaining a satisfeu^tion to the laws of thte 
eeaotry, equal, if possible, to the violation they 
have saf^cxed. 



LETTER XXXra. 

to 
His Grace the Duke ef Grafton. 
MY LORD, 5fO;vember «9, llGj. 

Though my opinion of j-onr Grace's hxtegrit]r 
was but little affected by the coyness wi^ 
which you received Mr. Vanghan's proposals, 
I con#e<(s I give you some credit for yoer cUsere-> 
tion. You had a fair ojim^itanity of displayiagf 
a certain delicacy, of which yon had not heea 
sospected, and you were in the right to make 
nae of it. By laying in a moderate stock of 
repntation, ycra andoobtedly meant to proviil^ 
for the future necessities of yoar character* 
that, wh:h an honourable resistance iip<Mi re- 
cord, yon might safety indulge yonr genius* 
Mid yiehi to a firvourite ' inclination with seea- 
nty. But yov have discovered your perpo«ee( 
too soon ; and, instead of the modest re serve of 
virtue, hav^ shewn us ^he termagant chastity of 
a prude, who gratifies her passions' with dlatttte- 
tlon, and prosecutes one lover for a rape, -whiicp 
ihe solltits the lewd embraces of -ane^dKr. 



- Your oheefet: tani»~pale: lor ft pAlty coov 
Micnce ttHt ^Ot yon sie nodauc. Corn* 
lorwarA, tiMMi viitaous miaiater, «i<ft tdl the 
i»orld hy wlint inlerest Mr. Hiae hm beea 
rteommcftnleA M «> aclnlordtearjr a Mark of 
Iris 3im^sty*ntMtanr i wiMA t*M 41k» priec of 
tlM pffftcot h« 1m» IWQghl, aaAio ariMit bonear* 
alkla iMi r p ow tba iwirhnwiainiiay haa Iwaa 
ApfkUecL KotluB9 laaa thaa aiaajr tlMaaaada 
<MMld pvf Ooloacl Baigoyne^ asqi^ease* at 
PrmojB. Po yoa dww to proseenta aoeh a 
creatata as Yaaf^an, a4iilc yoa are haneh^ 
sattiag ap the Aoyal Fai^soaag e to aawtioaf Do 
yoa dara to» eoeiq^aia of aa attack apaa jraar- 
own hoaouEi wfaaia yoa. ave > sailittg tha. faroaw 
of the CrowD* to ratea a iimil £dv oornipling tha 
iaaral» of the pcoptef And do ym thtnh it la 
po e s Hrtc «aeh eaanaitiet shoald eaeape withoai 
iaipeaohmeatf Ic i%, indeed, highly yoar iata** 
rest ta auhuain tba iireseat HoDsa otf OniaMWitt. 
Having sotd. the aatlan to yon hi gcosa^ Iheyi 
w>iil aodoahtadly ]wotect yoa hi tba detail » 
fhr^ ^fMltf they patroiiiae yoar orUnes^ they 
i^et for their own. 

JUNIUS* 
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TO 

Sis Grace thi Dake of Onfttm. 
. so: I«QBP» Decemh^r 12, 1709^ . 

1 F!N1>, with some sorprise, that yea are aeff 
eapported va yon deserve. Your most deter* 
tniiied advocate*) have scmples abeut thein* 
-which yoa are uoM^uaiitfed vithf and though 
Husia-hetiothiniflttoohaMrdow for yoar Grace 
to engage in, \here are some things too infanoiM 



im jvvivs. 

ioT the vilest prostitate of a news-papeir to 
^fend*. In wiflX other manner shall we ac- 
obnnt for the profoand sabmissiTe silenoe* 
-which yoa and yoar friends have observed 
upon a chai^» whieh called immediately for 
the clearest refatation, and would have jnrtified 
the severest measores of resenlmentt I did not 
attempt to blast your character by an indirect^ 
ambigooBS insinnation ; bat candidly stated to 
;^oa a plain ilEtct, which stni«fc directly at the 
Integrity of a privy.com>sellor, of a first com- 
asissioner of the treasury, and of a leading 
flsiaister, who is supposed to enjoy the first 
share in his Majesty's cmifidencet. In every 
one of these capacities, I employed the most 
moderate terms to charge you with treachery 
to 3Fonr sovereign, and breach of ^bnst in your 
officoh I accused yon of having sold a patent 
place in the collection of the customs at Exeter 
to one Mr. Hine, who, unable, or unwilling, to 
deposit the whole purchase-money himself* 
laised part of it by contribution, and has now a 
certain Doctor Brooke quartered upon the 
f alary for one hundred pounds a year. No. 
jale i>y .the candle was ever conducted with 
greater formality. I affirm, that the price at 
which the place was knocked down (and 
which, I have good reason to think, was not 
less than three thousand fi^e hundred pounds) 
was, with your connivance and consent, paid 
to Colonel Burgoyne, to reward him, I presume* 



* From the publication of the precedinig to 
this date, not one word was said m defence of 
the Duke of Grafton. But vice and impudence 
soon recovered themselves, aad the safe of the 
royal favour was openly avowed and defended. 
We acknowledge the piety of 8t. James's, but 
what is become of its morality t 

i And by the same means preMires it to thit 

\MQX. 
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Ibr tlie decency of his deportment at FreAon; 

or to reimtmne him, perhaps, for the fine of 

DT>e ^ thousand ponnds, which, for that- very 

d»fK>rtment, the court of King's Bench thongltf 

proper to set upon him. It is not often that Vbff 

Chief Jastice and the Prime Minister. are so 

strangely at -variance in their opinions of men 

and things. , 

I thank God, there is not in human natare a 

degree of impudence daring enongh to deny the 

charge I have fixed npoa yon. Toar coarteou^ 

secretary*, your confidential architect t, arp 

silent as the grave. Even Mr. lUgby's connte* 

nance fails him. He violates his second nature, 

nod blushes whenever he speaks of you. Fci;- 

liaps the noble colcmel himself will relieve yofi. 

Ko man is more tender of his reputation. He is 

not only nice, but perfectly aore, in every thing 

that touches his honour. If any man, for ei^' 

ample, were to accuse him of taking his stand 

at a' ganiing4able, and watching, with the so< 

berest attention, for a fair opportunity of eugag. 

Ing a drunken young nobleman at piquet, he 

would, undoubtedly, consider it as an infamoqs 

aspersion upon his character, and resent it like 

a man of honour. Acquitting him, therefore, of 

drawing a regular and splendid subsistence 

/rom any unworthy practices, either in his own 

house, or elsewhere, let me ask your Grace, 

''tor what military merits you have been pleased 

to reward him with military government? He 

had a regixnent of dragoons, which, one woold 

imagine, was at least an equivalent for Wky 

services he ever performed. :^sides, he is but 

« young officer, considering his preferment; 



* Tommy Bradshaw. 

t ttt Taylor. He and George Boss (the Scotch 
agent and worthy confidant of Lord Mansfield) 
.yianaged the hiwnesi^t 
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Mid, ^steept la liis aetivitfat-PsnlnD, kofrer^ 
coBipicnoos iA his proiessiMi* But it secnu tte 
•al« of a civil cmploymeBt wtn IMI aottcicnt; 
auad military gewnancnts, whM& w«re intemdU 
<ed for the «a|>poit of woRMWit T«tierMi»,xMi9t be 
thrown into the sonle, to defray the exteDsive 
iMihery of a oonteBt»d«Iectioti. Arethete tbe 
•teps yoa take to secore to your Sovereign tihe 
ftCUehtnent of his amyt With what ooante- 
iiance dare jtm «p|»ear hi tlie n>yal prMeac*^ 
hraaded, as yon are, with the tokeny of a iio- 
totioas breach of trmtY With, what eooato. 
•nmiee Can you take yonr seat «t the trea^ary. 
•hoanl, or in the coancil, when yoo feel that 
erery eirc«)atiBg wiiisper » at yomr expesae 
-ftloae, and stabs yon to the heartt Have yoa a 
•single ftiend hi FMiiimiHit so lAaaieless, so 
thonmghly aftMndoned, as to andeitake your 
defenee? Ton kno^v, my Lopd, that there n 
not a man in either house, whose character, 
however llagltioeSj would not he rained by 
mixlBg his repintaition with yonrs: and does 
iiot year "heart tnform yoa that yoa are degrad- 
ed bclowthe condition of a man, when yon are 
obliged to bear these insults with sobminioiia 
and even to thank me for my moderation T 

We are told, by the highest jadieial amtherity* 
that Mr. Vaoghao's*' offer to porefaase Che f^ 



* A Kttle belbye the pabUcaHon of this, and 
the preceding letter, the Dnke of Gr^on had 
commenced a proaeeution againsfc Mr. Samnel 
Tai^^han, for endeavouring to oermpt his hite. 
grity, by an offer of five thousand pounds f9r « 
patent place in Jamaica. A rale to shew cause 
wliy an information shoeid not be exhihited 
against Vaughun for certain misdemeanours, 
being granted by the Cenrt of King's Bench, 
the matter was soiemoly aiin>c<l <m the 4Tih of 
Hosicmber, IT69, and; by the ananimoos opinion 
of the foar judges, the r«le wii» m > de a hiio i awi« 
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t «tf ft pfttMit i^ce in Jtaifticii (wiiich he 
AtiwrwMe mffieicvlty «utitle4 tO)^ amounts 
to a Ittffh iwMciMMaoar. Be it «o : aod if be 
Reserves it* let him. hm ,pamuin6d. But tlw 
ieBrned SnAtge oiigiit iisve IwA a fairer op|>or- 
^wutyotf^diqplaymg (be pomrenofhis ek>qiieDce. 
JOBving delivered iuinaelf, with bo much euer- 



Tliie pleadings and ffpeeehes 'Krere aecvrately^ 
taken in shon4ftaiid, «ad pubiished. The whole 
9f iaQfld ifawafi^ld's speech, and paiticularly 
tbe ioUowii^. .extracts froaii it^ deserves the 
reader's atteixUon« " A practice of the kind, 
*< complained of here, is Certainly dishonour- 
*' able and scandalous. If a man, standing 
•* under thrc Telation of an -officer tinder the 
" King, or of a person in whom the King fUtris 
'* .taaamiAce, or of a Minister, takes money for 
** the use of that confidence the King pats in 
" him, he basely betrays (He King ; he basely 
betrays his trust. If the King sogld the office, 
it would be fi«fii»g corttrMry to ihe tmst the 
constitution hath reposed in him. The con- 
** stitution does not intend the Crown should 
" sell those offices to.mipe a revenue out of 
" them. .Is it possible to hesitate, whether this 
" woald not he criminal in the Ikike of Graf. 
*' ton? Contrary to his daty as a Pri^-Coun* 
" seDor, contrary to his duty as a fsinister, 
*' contrary to hss duty as a sultjeot 1 His »A- 
*' vice should l>e free, according to his judg. 
'*' ment. It is the diity of his office; he hath 
'^ sworn to it." l^tytwith^aadittg all this, the 
IHike tyf Gralltm eertitinly tM4. a patent plaee 
«o Mr-. Vine, for tia^ee fhoatand five himdx«d 
^ptftax^m, if tiie House of Commons had done 
4heur date* aiui -impeached the Pake lor this 
Jbreach of trust, how woefoliy must poor honest 
Jfansfiekl have been puzzled! His ^mbarrasS' 
xneut would have afforded the most ridiculous 
scene thait was ever exiiihited. To save the 
Judge from this perplcijcfty, and the 1>«ifce from 
Jipeael imeBft, the prosecuiioft ajg^ainA TiMi|fliljR 



« 
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sy, upon th« oilmiiiai natxnrt, and dniiferans' 
coDsequences of any attempt to corrupt a num. 
in year Grace's atationj what ^vtDoId he kave 
•aid to the MimMer himself, to that very Privy 
Coonsellor, to that first Commiasioner .of the 
treasury, who does not wait for> hot impatient- 
•ly solicits, the touch. of cormptimi; who em> 
ploys the meanest of his creatores in these 
ikonourable services; and, forgetting the getdia 
and fidelity of his secretary, descends to apply 
to his house-boilder for assistance f 

This affair, my Lord, will do infinite credit 
to government, if, to clear yonr character, 
you should thinly proper to bring it into the 
House of Lords, or into the court of King'9 
Bench. Hut, my lord, you dare not do eic 
.iher. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXV. 



TO THE 

Printer of the Public Adceiiiter, 

SIR, December 19, 176$. . 

tV HEN the complaints of a brave and power; 
fill people are observed to increase in propoi;- 
tion to the wrongs they have suffered, when* 
instead of sinking into submission, they are 
roused to resistance, the time will soon acrivet 
at which every inferior consideration moat 
yield to the security of the Sovereign, and to 
the general safety of the state. There is a mo- 
ment of difficulty and danger, at which flattery 
and falsehood can no longer deceive, and sim- 
plicity itself can no longer be misled. Let us 
suppose i^ arrived : let us suppose a gracioosy 
weU*inteutioaed priAce^ n^ado a«t>sihle# at last* 



juKius: ^ SSI 

q€ the great duty he owes to his people, wad o€ 
ids ovo disgraceful situation; that he loolu| 
round him for assistance, and a»k* for |io ad> 
▼Ice, bat how to gratify the wishes and secure 
the happiness of his subjects. In. these ciroaiiv 
stances* it may. be matter of curious tpe/c u tatioi^ 
to consider^ if an honest man were permitted 
to appn>acb< a king, in. what terms he would 
address himself to his sorereign. Xet it be 
imagined^ no matter how improbable, that the 
first prejudice against his character is removed; 
that the ceremonious difficulties of an audience 
are surmounted ; th^ he feel's himself animafr-. 
ed by the purest and most honourable affections 
to his King and country.; and that the great 
person whom he addresses, has spirit enough to 
bid him speak freely, and understanding enough 
to listen to him with attention. Unacquainted 
with the vataimpertuienec of ftirms^ he woald 
deliver his sentiments with' dqftiity and- firm* 
ness, but not without respect. 

SIR, 

It is the misfortune of your life, and' 
originally the cause of every reproach and dis* 
tress wliich has attended your' gOvemmeutu 
that you should never have been acquainted 
with the language of truth, until you heard it 
in the complaints of your people. It is not* 
however, too late to correct the error of yonr 
education. "We are still inclined to make an 
indulgent allowance for the pernicious lessons 
yen. received in your youth, and to form the 
most sanguine hopes from the ualural benevo- 
lence of your disposition *. We are far from 

* The plan of the tutelage and future domi> 
Dion over the heir apparent, laid many y«ars 
ago, at Carlton-Honse, between the rrinceHS 
JDowager, and her favouriie tlte Earl of Bute, 
was .OS gross and ptdpable as that wMefaf was 
concerted, between Ann irf. Austila 4Um1 Gard^ 

HS 
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ftiftkhig yon cftpable of s direct, defib«rat« 
^arpose to inyaile thOM Origmst rights of yonr 
•tibjetets, on which aU tbeir civil and political 
liberties depend. Had it been possible for us 
M enteitata a suspicion so dislio n ou i able to 
^^ant enamfjtei » W6 siioti^d long since nave 
MopCed a style of remonstrance very~d{statit 
^m tbe Iwmilrty of complaint. The doc t ilite 
inCttteated by oil r lawsj Tfutt the King can do 
Ho vtrong, is admitted wlthoat relactance. We 
a^mrate the aniiaMe, good-natared prince, 
ftom the folljr and treachery of his servants, 
alid the private virtues of nte man from the 
'fiees of his gtVvemmettt* Were it not for this 
just distinction, I Imov not whether your Ma- 
July's eoaditkNl, or diat of the EngHsh nation. 



*al Masariney to' fOYcm loois the Woantemih, 
«n4» iaifffeat, to prdkwg bi« miaoriiy naM th* 
end of tlieir lives- Tliat prince had stroni; mir 
tnral parts, and used fi-equently to blush for liia 
own ignorance and want of education, vrliich 
had beea wili'uUy neglected by his mother and 
her minion. A little experience, howeverysoon 
shewed him how sbamefully he liad been treat- 
ed, and for what infamous purposes he had 
lieen k^>t in ignorance. Our great Edward* 
toOk at an aariy ptriodi had «eiMe' euoogh to 
ttMterstaad the natare of the taimexioa be- 
tween bi9 ahamhmed moiher and the detested 
ilortimer. But* since tl>at time, hawaa na- 
ture,, we may observe; is greatly altered for the 
better. Powag.ers may be chaste, and minioaa 
ttay be honest. When it was proposed to 
$etne the presetit King's household, asrrince of 
Wales, it is Irell known, that the £arl of Bute 
W» tstcuA t&to it, te dtreeteontMulictioii to the 
lale King's inclinatioit. That was the salient 
point from which all the xmschiefe and'^i» 
graces of the present reign took, life and nao- 
tjyont From that moment. Lord B«ie never safe 
ibred the Prin«e of Waif ft to ba aa inatani oat 
Ql%il«ishti . V^a oecidt not looi^ iadkeir^ 



woiriddeserrf laoat Co be taunted. I irooM 
prcfMune srvor jnind Inr a fikv«a«»ble zeceptitNi 
of traUi* by removuig «veiy iminfal, otfeosiw 
idea ef pcnmial reproaeh. Y^wr rabjects. Sin, 
wuhfoc iiDtiung, batiUiat^ ast*Q^ vereasoit- 
aWc and affBctaooste fniigh to sepanUe yoor 
penon from yoor gongnt—nt, w you, m your 
torn* MuMDld diilinBiiiih batweeathe coodndt 
wUeh bacwies iIm p«manaat difliUy of a King, 
.aad that wiucU Barres ooiy to promote the 
ifmpnrtgy iaterett and mifeiiaUc ambition of a 
Minifttar. 

Yoa asoeudad tJbe tfanme with a declared^ 
and* I.'doabt not, asinoive reaotetioa of giving 
•arvecsai ' aatit&ction to yoor sabjtota. Yoai 
luuitd than pkaaad with the B<Mreky of a yooog 
pniooe, whoee cotwCeaaace pimnifled even more 
tkan bis words ; and loyal t«r-yoa, not only from 
.friac>|de, bat pamton. It was not a cold 
^faofeadoa ef aUegianeatD the firat juagMtrate, 
bat a partial* animated aAtaMdmient tp a fsvoair. 
Jte prince* the nathre efUietr oaantry. They 
^id not wait te examine yoor «ondaot nor to ht 
determined by esperienee, bat gave yoo a 
g;aaeron8 credit for the. intare Mcmings of yuiur 
reign* and paid yon in ad^imce the dearcftt tri- 
bute 9f their adieclMna. Suck, Bir, was oiloe 
Ch^ diipoftiticm^f a people*' who now snrronnd 
yovir throne wiUi reproaebes and eompl»int8,-«- 
}bo jastice to yoarself. Baratah ff«m yonr mind 
those nuwortby opinions, with which some inte- 
rested persons have iaboared U» po»e» you.-*- 
IDtistrust the men who leU you tfa«yt Uie English' 
are natarally l«bt and inconstant; that they 
complain without a caas«. Withdraw yoor coii- 
Adence equally from all parties ; from uiinisters 
fisToniite», and relations; ^d let there be one 
moment in yonr life, ii^ which yoa have consult- 
ed your own understanding. 
. Wh;^ you A^'^c^dly renounced tlie name at 
KoglislinMn, bcUeve nia^. fiir».#o» were 4iftf^ 
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«a*ded 'to l>iay n Y«>y ill-jxidged eomiAfiriefit to 
one part, of yovr rabject»> at the expense of 
another. While the natives of Scotland are not 
in actaal rebellion,, they are undoubtedly en- 
titled to protection: nor do I mean to eoAdeina 
-the policy of giving tame enooaraitenient to the 
•novelty of their aCeetions far the Hoose of 
Hanover. I am ready to hope fcr every thing 
.from their n^-bont zeal, and from the fotnre 
eteadiness of their allegiance; but, hitherto, 
Ahey have no claim to yonr favonn To hoBonr 
them with a determined predilection and eonA- 
vdence, in exclosion of year EngliA sabjectst 
t«rho placed yonr famdy^ and, in spite of trea- 
chery and rebellion, have tnpported it upon 
the throne, is a mistake too gross even for the 
'Vmsnspeeting generosity of youth. In this error, 
'we see a capital violation of the most obvioiis 
lules of policy and pradenoe. We trace i|, 
.however, to an originid bias in yonr edaoatioii, 
and are ready to allow for your inexperience. 

To the same early inflaence we attribnte it, 
■that yon have descended to take a share, not 
only in the narrow views and interests of parti> 
cular persons, but in the fatal malignity of their 
passions. At yonr accession to the throne, the 
'Whole system of government was altered, not 
from wisdom ordeliberaticm, but because it had 
been adopted by yomr predecessor. A little 
^personal motive of pique and resentment was 
snfficicnt to remove the ablest servants of the 
•Crown* ;' but it is not in this country, Sir, that 
such men can be dishonoured by the frowns of 
a King. Tliey weredismissed, but could not be 



* One of the first acts of the present reign 
was to dismissMr. Legge, because be had, some 
years before, refused to yield his Interest in 
llampshire to a Scotchman, recommended by 

*Xord Bute. This was the reason publicly as- 

aisled by. has ^rdship* - 



iAflgnctd* WitBont enteringr inC» a miniiter 

'diwcfuwion of the merits of the peace, we majr 

4>teerve, m the kiipnideiit hurry with which the 

4far8t overtures from France were accepted, in 

-the eondnct of the Begociation, and terms of the 

4reaty, the strongest marks of that precipitate 

jqpirit of eoneesirion, with which a certun part 

of joor sobjects have been at all times ready 

4o purchase a peace with the natural enemies of 

this ooontry* On your part we are satisfied, 

.that every thing was honourable and sincere? 

and, if England was sold to France, we doobt 

Aot that yoor Mi^esty was equally hetrayed. 

Xfae conditions of the peace were matter of grief 

and surprise to ynoM anbjects, bot not the imp 

anediate cause of their present discontent. 

■ Hitherto, Sir, you had been sacrificed to the 

f^vejndiccs -and pasuous of others. With what 

firmness will yoa heasr the mention of yonr 

(Dwnf 

A man, not very hononrahly distinguished in 
the world, commenoei a formal attack upon 
yonr favourite, considering nothing bat how he 
might best expose his person and principles to 
«letestation, and the national character of his 
«oantryuen to contempt. The natives of .that 
country. Sir, are as much distinguished by « 
^peculiar character as by your Majesty's favonn 
Xike another chosen people, they have been 
conducted into the land of plenty, where they 
ikod themselves eiTectttally marked, and divided 
£rom mankind. There is hardly a period at 
wUch the most irregular character may not be 
redeemed. The mistakes of one sex find a re- 
treat in patriotism, thos^ of the other in devo^ 
tion . Mr. Wilkes brought with him into poli tics 
the same liberul sentiments* by which his private 
conduct had been directed; and seemed to 
think, that, as there are few excesses in which 
an Bagltth geutleman jnay not be penmitted tm 



^aalge, tlie.savie UUtude w^ attDw.«il itim Hi 
the choice of his political j^'intcaplta* awi in th« 
ipirit of maintatuiog them. I m/^am to vtafte^ 
not entirely to 4e£ead, his Gondact. Jm tile 
.earnebtness of hi$ se«i* he «Hffered4PMe«uairuv 
raiitable JuisiimaAioQS (9 e»c«4^ hiw. He au4 
more tlwn moderate joen v^uhi justify ; but 
not enough to entitle hiiu to the4ii»MMir of yotor 
Majesty's personal resentioottt. The raya of 
royal iadignatiour coliiected h^od him, served 
;oniy to iUumiualje, mud eoukl not coatsvaam. 
Aaimated hy the ^foimt of the ^eojpte cm tiw 
one side, and. heated by y«cseciHiott on the 
other, his views aAd aenUaieftts chai^ped with 
his sitaatioa. Hardly eeriotts at first* hie is now 
an enthusiast. -XiH) coldest bodies wann witk 
opposition, the hardest sparkle in coliisioii.— 
Xhere is a holy mistaken seal in pojitica, a* we|^ 
«s religion. By persuadABf oftber«bwe cottvinoe 
ourselves. The passions are engaged, and 
" create a majtemal seffeption in the mind* which 
Ibrc4^8 OS. to love the caase lor which we folilier. 
is this a cAiitestioa worthy o< a kitmi Are yon 
not sensible how much thfe w$sikan^nof thejcamaat 
gives an air of ridicule to the sfrion? ^ifienltiea 
into which you have been betntycdf Th*. 
destruction of one man has been now* for many 
yeajTs. the sole pbjectof yoar^f^'Vicnifnent; and* 
if there qvx be any thiof still more diagraoeCul* 
we have seen, for jsncii an ohi^t* tb« uttaosft 
infinence of l^e ej^ecotive power, and «v«iy 
miuisl^naL artifice;, exerted wiUMwt fncoeaiu 
2^or «ao you ever socoeed^ uqI^m he aboold he 
improdent enough to forjeit the proteeiiete ^ 
those laws to wiiicb yon pwe yoar crown ; or 
iiolesBs yoMr minister shoeld perseade yg« te 
make it a question of force ahine* andiry the 
whole strength of governmfnt in opposition to. 
Ihe people. The l«sspn«.he hai «eqeived« Irom 
ckpcmwQc*. will pr«b«b^4(iyup4iu«i irom msik 
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•xcess of folly; aod, in your M^esty's Tirtaesi 
we find an onqueftltcMuible assnraQce, that no. 
illegal violence will be attempted. 

Far irom raspecting yoa of §o horrible a de- 
sign, we would atttibute this cominaed viola- 
tiea of the laws, and even the last enormous 
aUaek npen tite viMd pxinciples of the eonstito. 
tioA, to an ilUadviMd, unworthy, personal 
resentment* From* one Iklae step, yoo bare 
been betrayed into another ; and, as the cause 
was nnwortby of yoo, yoor ministers were 
determined that the prudence of the execution 
•hoold eorrtspond with the wisdom and dignity 
of the design, they have reduced you to the 
necessity of choosing oat of a variety of diflicul. 
ties ; to a sitnation so unhapp^', that you can 
Detther do wrong without ruin, or right without 
aAictiOn* These worthy servants have un* 
doabtedly given yon many singular proofs of 
their abilities. Not contented with making Mr. 
Wilhes a man of importance, they have judi- 
ciously transferred the question from the right* 
and interests of one man, to the most important 
rights and interests of the pet^le ; and forced 
ynar snbjects, fnias wishing welt to the cause of 
an individual, to anile ivith him in their own. 
I.ct them proceed as they have begun, and your 
Ali^icsty need not denbt that the catastrophe 
will do no disltonoor to the conduct of the 
piece. 

I'he circmnstances to whvch yon are reduced) 
will not admit of a eompromise with the English 
nation. Uodecisive, qualifying measures, will 
disgrase year goverament still more than open 
violence; and, without satisfying the people, 
wit^ exeile their contempt. They have too 
much uadcrstandiiH; and spirit to accept of an 
sndtrect satislaetibn fbt a direct injury. Nothing 
less than a repeal, aa^ formal as tiie resolation 
Itself, can heal the wound whi^ has been 
given to the conaiitntionj nor will any thing less 
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b€ accepted-. I can readily 'beliere, tibat there 
is an iafluence snfllcient to reeal that ]>em.icioiia 
vote. The Hoase of Commons undoubtedly 
consider their dnty to the Crown, as paramoaot 
to all other obligations* To vs they, are only^ 
indebted for an-acciden^ existence^ and hare 
justly transferred their giratitode from their 
parents to ^ their benefactors; from* those vrho 
gave tliem birth, to the minister, from whose 
benevolence they derive the cmnforts and plea* 
sures of their political life ; who has taken the 
tenderest care of their infancy, and relieves 
their necessities, witliont offending their deli* 
cacy.— But, if it were possible for their integrity, 
tn be degraded to a condition so vile and abject, 
that, compared with it, the present estimation 
they stand in is a state of honour and respect* 
consider, Sir, in what manner you will after- 
wards proceed. Can yon conceive that the 
people of this country will long, sabmit to be 
governed by so flexible a House of Commons T 
It is not in the nature of human society, that- 
any form of government, in such circumstances^ 
can long, be preserved. In ours, the general 
contempt of the people is as fatal as their de- 
testation. Such, I am perauaded, would he the 
' necessary effect of any base concision made 
by the present House of Commons; and, as a 
' qualifying measure would not be accepted, it 
remains for you to decide, whether yon will, at 
any hazard, support a set of men who have 
reduced you to this unhappy dilemma, or whe* 
ther you will gratify the united wishes of the 
whole people of England, by dissoivii^; the par- 
liaanent. — 

Taking it for granted, as I do very uncerdLy* 
that yon have personalty no design against the 
constitution, nor any view, inconsistent with 
the good of your subjects, I think you cam>ot 
hesitate long upon the choice which it equally 
concerns yuur interests aad yonr honour to 
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kdopt. On dne sicle, you hasard tkt afff^tion 
of all yonr EDglish subjects ; yoa relinqaish 
•et'cry hope of repose to yourself, and yoa 
-endanger the establishment of yoar family for 
ever. All this yoa venture for no object what* 
«oever ; or, for sach an object as it woold be an 
affront to yoa to name^ Men of sense will exa- 

- mine yoar conduct with 8ni>picion ; while those, 
vho are incapable, of comprehending to what 
degree they are injnred, afflict ybo with cla- 
moars equally insolent and unmeaning. Sup- 
posing it possible that no fatal struggle should 
-ensue, you determine, at once, to be unhappy, 
witbiout the hope of a compensation, either 
from interest or ambition. If an English King 

*'be hated or despised, he mtut be unhappy : and 
this, periiaps, is the only political truth which 

■he ought to be convinced of, withont experi- 
ueut. Bat, if the English people should no 
longer confine their resentment to a submissive 

•representation of their wrongs ; if, following 
the glorious example of their ancestors, they 
should no longer appeal to the creature of the 
constitution, but to that high Being, who gave 
them the rights of humanity, whose gifts it were 
sacrilege to surrender, let me ask you. Sir, upon 

•^i^at part of your subjects would you rely for 
astistancet 

- The people of Ireland have been uniformly 
jplondered and oppressed. In return, they give 
you every day fresh marks of tlieir resentment. 

.7hey despise the miserable governor* you have 

• sent them, because he is the creature of Lord 

-Bnter nor is it from any natural -confusion iii 

their ideas, that they are so ready to confound 



* Viscount Townshend, sent over on the ^lah 
' • of being resident Oovemor. The history of Mi 
.4kidieuloas admioistration ihaU not be lost to the 
public^ 



tbe oHffiiial •/ a king, wkk the dai^nccOil 

representatioa of kim. 

The distance of the coUnues would xoake itim^ 
possible for them to take an active concern in 
.yo«r aiXkira, if tbey wereas well -afTected toyoiur 
H^ovei'ament, as ihey oace pretended to be to your 
person* They were reai^y enou|;h to distinguish 
between you and your miuisters* They com. 
plained of an act of the legislature, but traced 
the oragin of it no higher than to the servants of 
the crown : (hey pleased tliemselves with the 
hope that their Sovereign, if not favourable to 
their cause, at least was impartial . The decisive 
personal part you took, agaiu&t them has effec- 
tually banished that, first distinction from their 
minds *. They consider yon as united with your 
servants against America; and know how to 
distinguish the Sovereign and a venal parliament 
on one aide, from the real sentiments of thfs 
■£oglifth people on the other. Looking forward 
to iudeiiendcnce, they might possibly receive 
you for their King : but, if ever you retire to 
America, be assured* they will give you such 
a covenant to digest, as the presbytery of Scot- 
land would have been ashamed to offer to 
Charles the Second. They left their native 
land in search of freedom^ and found it in a 
desart. Divided as they are into a thousand 
forms of policy and religion, there is one point 



• In the King's q;»eech of Kovember eth, 17GB, 
it was declared, " That the spirit of faction had 
" broken out afresh in some of the colonics* 
'* and, in one of them, proceeded to acts of 
" violence and resistance to the execution of 
*' the laws; that Boston was in a state of dis* 
" obedience to all laws and government, and 
^' had proceeded u» measures sub^ersiw ofthe 
." oonstitntton, and attemled with cireninstenoes 
" that manifested a di^osition u> thiow off 
** their dependence on Great firitaiu." , ; 
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the pageantry of a Juof , «ad Umk aupcroilioas 
liypocnsy o# a bishnp. 

It is aot, then* fiioiB tlie atienated! iffectioai 
of Iineland cr Ainttiea, that yoa can reatoBably 
lo«k Ibr aMisUniee ; still lets Irom the pe<»p<««f 
MjM^und, who are actaally oooteiuiiDf for their 
Tights, and in this ^eat question are partiea 
sigainst s^on. Yoa are not, however, destitate 
of every n|ipearanee of aappert; yonliave all 
Ihe Jacobites, Non-jurors, Hobmui Catholics, aittL 
^Tories of this country, and aU Scotlanil, witboot 
'Exception. Considering fram what famtty yoti 
sure descended, the dioiee of yonr friends has 
been singolaiiy directed ; and traty. Sir, if yoa 
had not lost the whig interest of finghind, K 
^liottld admire yonr dexterity in taming tlie 
licarts of your e^- .mies. Is it possible lor yon 
to place any eonfidence in men, who, befoi« 
tbey are fsMifal to yon, nmst renounce every 
opinion, HBd betray every principle, both in 
chnj;ch and ^site, which they inlterit from their 
ancestors^ and are confirmed in by their ednca> 
tion? whose mimbers are so inconsidemble, 
that tbey have long since been obliged to give 
«p the priuciftes and language which dislln« 
frntsh theni as a parly, and to fight under the 
banners of their enemies? Their zeal begins 
with hypocrisy, and mosteonctodein treacliery. 
Wilt test they dcceive*~at Imt they betray. 

As to thie 'Seotch I must suppose yonr heart 
nndnndentanding so biaseed, iron yonr earliest 
inAuicy, in their favour, that nothing iess than 
your omn mlsfevtnnes can undeceive you. Yoa 
-will not accept of the uoiform experience of 
yonr ancestors ; and, w^en once a man is detev. 
nined to believe, the very absurdity of the 
doctrine oenfims him in his faith. A i>igote4 
«ndentaii«ng onn draw a pveof of nttnchntent 
to the House of Hanover, from a notorious Mil 
for the House of Stuarti and find an larnest of 
i 
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foture loyalty itt fonner rebellions. AppeaiV 
ftDces are> however, in their favour: so strcnigrly* 
indeed, that one woold think they had forgotten 
Chat you are their lawful King, and had mis- 
taken you for a Pretender to the Crown. Let it 
he admitted, then, that the Scotch are as sincere 
in their present professions^ as if you were, in 
reality, not an Englishman, but a Briton of the 
.North. You would not be the first prince, of 
their native cquntry, ogiiinst whom they have 
rebelled, nor tlie first whom they have ba.<sely 
.hetfayed. Have you forgotten, Sir, or has yoor 
iavourite concealed from yon, tliat part of onr 
history, when the unhappy Charles (and he, 
too, had private virtues) fled from tlie open, 
avowed indignation of his English subjects, and 
•surrendered himseir at discretion to the good 
* faith of his own countrymen 7 Without looking 
for support ip their aifections as subjects, he 
applied only to their honour, as gentlemen, for 
protection. They received him, as they would 
.your Majesty, with bows, and smUes, and false- 
hood, and kept him, until they had settled their 
,bargftia with the English parliament; then 
basely sold their native King to the vengeance 
.of his enemies. This, Sir, was not the .act of a 
few traitors, but tlie deliberate treachery of a 
Scotch parliament, representing the nation. A 
.wise prince might draw from it two lessona of 
equal utility to himself. On one side, he might 
jleara tu dread the undisguised resentment of a 
.generous people, w1k> dare openly assert their 
rights, and who, in a just cause, ai;e ready |o 
meet tiieir Sovereign in the field. On the other 
side, he would l>e taught to apprehend some- 
.thing far more formidable ; a fawning treachery, 
«gaiust which no prudence can guard, no ooa> 
^age can defend. The insidious smile npou the 
cheek would waru him of the oaaker in the 
heart. 
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' "From the uses to which one part of the army 
bas been too iVequently applied, you have some 
teasoo to expect that there are no services they 
would re fiise. Here, too, we trace the partiality 
of yoar understanding. Yon lake the sense of 
the army from the conduct of the guards, with 
the same justice with which you collect the 
tense of the people from the representations of 
the Ministry. Tour marching regiments, Sir^ 
"wiU not make, the Guards their example, either 
as soldiers or subjects. They feel, and resent* 
as they ought to do, that invariable, undistin- 
guishing favour with which the guards are 
treated * ; while those gallant troops, by whom 
every hazardous, every laborious service is 
perldnned,^are left to perish in garrisons abroad, 
or pine in quarters at home,- neglected and fov> 
gotten. If they had no sense of the great origi. 
nal duty they owe their country, their resent* 
snent would operate like patriotism, and leave 
your cause to be defended by those on whom 
yon have lavished the rewards and honours of 
their profoseaon. The Prs&torian bands, ener- 
vated and debauched as they were, had still 
•trength enough to awe the Roman populace ; but 
-when the distant Iq^ions took the alarm, tliey 
marched to Rome, and gave away the empire. 
"■-■■• ■ . ■ ' ' ' ■■ -^ '•■' ' ■« 

* The number of commissioned officers in the 
guards are to the marching regiments as one to 
eleven : the number of regiments -given to the 
guards, compared with those given to- the line, 
M about three to one, at a moderate computa* 
ticm; consequently, the partiality in* favour of 
ihe guards is as thirty-three to one. So much for 
the officers. The private men have four-pence 
anday to subsist on, and five hundred lasnes if 
they desert. Under this punishment they fre- 
quently expire. With these encouragements, it 
Is supposed, they may be depended upon, 
vhencvera eertain person thinks it necessary 
fo bateherhis feilow snlgeetat 
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Ob thl9 sld«, then, wkio1» ever way yos tdru 
yonr e>'e9« yon see nothing iMt perplexity and 
distress. Yon may determine to rapport th« 
▼ery Ministry whvhave reduced yovr affair»t9 
this deplorable uitaatioB; yott aiay slie^er 
yotirseif under the ft*rm9 at a pMrliament, Bxtd 
set the people at dedaace; b«t, be assured, S»r« 
that such a resolotiott woahi be as imprudent as 
it would be odious. If it did not immedtately 
shake your establishment, it would rob yo« of 
your ]>eace of nsind for ever. 

On the other, how lUiifereat is the proq»ect I 
How evL*y, how safe and honourable, is the patll 
before yon I The KagHsh nation declare they 
are grossly injured by their reptesentativest 
and solicit your Mc^iesty to» exert yovrlawfU 
prerogative, and give then an cqvportaiiity of 
recalling a tmst, whielft- they find haft beett 
scandalously al>ase«l^ Too avenotto he told« 
that the power of th« Bouse of ConsBons is net 
original, but delegated to them for thcf we^fere 
of the people, from whom they received it. A 
question of right arises- betweeu tlie oonaititaeBt 
and the representative body. By what aotboh. 
rity shail it be decided 1 Will yomr Mi^leety 
ititerfere in- a question, IB' which yoa have* 
|>roperiy, no innnediate conecfnf It would be 
a step equally odiouft and uaneeeesacy. Shail- 
the Lords be called upon to detemune the 
rights and privileges o£ the Comuumst Ithey 
e^nvtpt cU» it, without a dagrant breach of tlte 
oomtitation> Or^ will y oo refer^ it to the judgesf 
Yhey have often told your ancestors, that the 
law of' pai4iame«t is lybove them« What pavty 
then remains, but to leave it to tlte people to 
determine fox themselves? They alone are in* 
jured; aiid since there is no superior power tQ 
whi^h the cause caa be xeferred* tliey aloo^ 
<M»ght l» deteriune» . 

I da not nMa» •» perplex yoa with a tedioas 
argument upon a Ml^«e^ iimtuiy m dia«M*ed> 



tUttk tespirafciOD coaUL hMntty tiarotr a sew light 
upon it. There KrCf h«verer, two poioto of 
view in which it particDiarly imports, jonr- 
Mt^eaty to eaondev the late ptroceettiiigt of th« 
Uoaae of Goonmoas. Sy dtspciviag a sobject otf 
lii» bi»th*nglit, thtfyhave attnboted to thew 
own vote an authority equal to an act of th* 
whol* lagialataYef and th oaghy perhaps,, not 
with the saoM nM^tivce, have stnctly Ibikiweih 
tlw axample of the ham Parliameat, 'whicik 
lint declared the r^al ^ee uMleas, and soo» 
after, with aa little oetcmonyy dis8olT«<l tlM 
Boose of Lords*— Tha suae pretendtod power 
-v^hjksli roh»an Bagkish subject of hiabirUwright^ 
may roban English King of lus Crown. ' la ana* 
ther view, the rcsolntion of ttie House of Caai.^ 
UMmsy apparently not so dangerous to- yoiv 
Majesty, is sliU avove alarming to yowr peap|«» 
Ifot contented wtthdvresting one man of hir 
right, they have arhtoaiity caaveyad that righti 
tt> anolliar. /They have set aside a return as 
illegal, without dajring to censure these oftccra 
wli^ ware particularly appriaed of Mr. Wilkes'a 
incapacity, not only by the declaration «f ther 
]id«9e, but expressly by the writ directed to 
tWen, and who, nevertlielessy returned him a* 
dniy ^tetad . They have rejected the aufjerlty 
<st va^es, tha only criterion by which our )aw» 
judge of the sense of the peopla; they have 
tMUMferred the right of eiectkm from the col. 
laetive to the representativa body; and by^ 
these aels, tak«> separately or. together, they' 
bave eflsentiallyaltered-tfaa odginal aonstitaiion 
of the Noose of Goamoas. Versed, as yam* 
Mi^sty artdoviMedky la, in the English hl9lory» 
it cannot escape yott, how much it is your late* 
rdst, as well as your duty, to prevent one of the 
three estates from enoroaehtag upon Ihe.pfe^ 
v4nco«# the other twb, or ateaming Kbe autha^ 
rlfty of yiera all. • When onee they have dapaned. 
Oom tli» ggqat ^awBrtltMiianal Mna by whieh ali* 



their pn>c««dtnp sboald be 4icceted> ^h9 wUSt 
answer lor their fatore moderatijoti.f Or wk«t 
asaorance wttl they give y9Q» that, when they 
have trampled npon their eqaals, they will sab- 
mit to a aaperiorl Toor Higesty may leara 
hereafter, how nearly the slave and tyxant ire 
allied. 

Some of yonr eoaacil, more candid than tb*- 
lent, admit the abandoned profligacy of the- 
present Hoose of Commons, bat oppose their 
dissolution, upon an opinion, I confess, not very 
onwarranbibJe, thiu Uieir snecessoia would be 
equally at the disposal of the treasury. 1 eai^ 
not persuade myself that the nation will have 
profited so little by experience. Bat, if that 
opinion were wdl founded, you might thca 
gratify our wishes at an ea^ rate, and appease 
the present clamour against your govemmenty 
without offering any n&aterial injury to the. 
fftvourite cause of corruption. 

You have still an honourable part to act. The 
affections of your subjects may still be reco- 
-vered. But, before you subdue their hearts* 
3roii mast gain a noble victory over your own. 
Biscard those little, personal resentments, which 
have too long directed your public conduct. 
Pardon this man the remainder of his pumsh<- 
ment ; and, if resentment still prevails, make 
it, what it should have been long since, an act». 
not of mercy, but of contempt. He will soon, 
fall back intoiiis natural station; a silent senao 
tor, and hardly supporting the weekly elo- 
quence of a newq[>aper. The gentle breath of 
peaoe would leave him on the surface, neglected 
and nnremoved. It is only the tempest that 
lifts him from his place. 

Without consulting your liUnister, call toge- 
ther your whole council. Let it appear to the 
public, that you can determine and act for 
yourself. Come forward to your people* Lay 
aside the. wi;etc4e(ifonBaUties of a King* and. 

s 
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speak to your subjects with the spirit of a mani 
and in the language of a gentleman. Tell them 
you have been fatally deceived. The acknow- 
ledgment will be no disgrace,- but rather an 
lioooar, to yonr nnderstanding. Tell them you 
are detemlned to remove ev«ry canse of com- 
plaint against yqnr government ; that yon will 
give your confidence to no man, who does not 
possess the confidence of yonr sobjects; and 
leave it to themselves to determine, by their 
otmduct at a fature election, whether or no it 
be, in reality, the general sense of the nation, 
that their rights have been arbitrarily invaded 
by the present House of Commons, and the 
consdtntion betrayed. They will then do-justice 
to their representatives and to themselves. 

These sentiments. Sir, and the style they are 
conveyed in, may be offensive, perhaps, because 
they are new to yon. Accustomed to the Ian- 
guage of courtiers, yon measure their affections 
by the vehemence of their expres^ons; and 
when they only praise you indilTerently, you 
admire their sincerity. But this is not a time 
to trifle with your fortune. They deceive you. 
Sir, who tell yon that you have many friends, 
whose affections are founded upon a principle 
of personal attachment. The first foundation 
of friendship is not thji pov^er of conferring 
benefits, but the e<fiiality with which they are 
reeeived, and may be returned. The foitune 
"which made you a King, forbade you to have 
a friend* It is a layr of nature, which cannot 
be violated with impunity. The -mistaken 
Prince, who looks for friendship, Will find a 
favourite, and in that favourite the ruin of his 
affairs. 

. The people of England are loyal to the House 
of Hanover ; not from a vain preference of one 
famaiy to another, bat firom a conviction, that 
thci e^abUsbment of that family was necessaty' 
t0 the sapportof tbeir civil tmd relif tons libeii- 

X 
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ties.. 1%i8y Sir,- is a priiicii»l« of all^iaiMe 
eqaally solid and raUoiiLal ; fit for EDglishmea 
to adopt, and well worthy of your Mi^esty's 
encoaragemeot. We caonot loi^ be deluded 
by nominal distin<!ition». The naote of Staart* 
of it&elf, is only coatemptib^e ; armed with th« 
sovereign authority, their principles sure formi* 
dable. The prince who imitates their ccModaot* 
diould be warned by their e^cample; and, 
while he plumes himself upon tlie security of 
his title to the crown, should refnentber, that» 
as it was acquired by one revolatioay it may be 
lost by another. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXVI. 



TO 

Hk Grtue the Duke tf Qrqfion. 

MY LORD, Febmary 14, 1770. 

IP I were personally your enemy> I might pity 
Itnd forgive you. You have every claim to 
compassion that csm ari»e from misery and dis- 
tress. The condition you are reduced to wouM 
disarm a private enemy of his resentment, and 
leave no consolation to the must vindictive ^piri^ 
but Uiat such an object as you are would dis* 
grace the dignity of reyenge. Bat, in th^ rela> 
tion you have borne to this country, yea have 
no title to indulgence ; and if I had followed the 
dictates of my own opinion} Inever should have 
allowed you the respite of a moment. In your 
public character, yon have injured every sub- 
ject of the empire ; and though m ifidrtrtdual is 
not authoriaed to forgive the ii^m'ies done to 
society, he is called upon to assert his separate 
share in the public resentment. I snbmitted, 
however, to the judgneat iif meo^ u^fife mod^ 



fate, perhaps more candid, thftn myself. For 
jny own part, I do not pretend to nnderstand 
those prudent forms of decomm, tliose gentle 
rales of discretion, which some men endeavoar 
to unite with the conduct of the greatest and 
most hazardous affairs. Engaged in the defence 
of an hononrable cause, I would take a decisive 
part. I should scorn to provide for a future 
retreat, or to keep terms with a man who pre- 
serves no measures Avith the public. Keitiier 
the abject submission of deserting his post in 
the honr of danger, nor even the* sacred^ield. 
of cowardice should protect liiui. I would pur- 
sue him through life, and try the last exertion. 
of my abilities to preiwrve the perishable in- 
famy of his name, and make it immortal. 

"What then, my Lord I Is this the event of all 
the sacrifices you have made to Lord Bute's 
patronage, and to your own unfortunate ambi- 
tion ? Wiis it for this you abandoned your earl icst 
friendships, the warmest connexions of youo 
youth, and all those honourable engagements 
by which you once solicited, and might have 
acquired, the esteem of your country T Have 
yon secnred no recompence for such a waste of 
bononr'T Unhapp^' man { what party will re- 
ceive the common deserter of all parties? Witl&* 
cot a client to flatter, without a friend to con- 
sole you, and with only one companion from- 
the honest House of Bloomsbury, yon must now 
i«tire into a dreadful solitude. At the most 
active period of life you must quit the hnsy' 
scene, and conceal yourself from the world, if 
yon would hope to save the wretched remains 
ef a rained reputation. The vices operate like 
age, bring on disease before its time, and in the 
prime of yoath leave the character broken anck 
exhausted. 



• ♦ Sacro tremuere timore. Every coward 

pirefcends to be plaoet-strnckt 
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Yet yoor conduct has been mysterioas, as well 
as contemptible. Where is now that firmness, 
or obstinacy, so long boasted of by your friends, 
and acknowledged by your enemies? We were 
taught to expect that you would not leave the^ 
ruin of this country to be completed by other 
Hands, but were determined either to gain a 
decisive victory over the constitution, or to 
perish bravely, at le^t behind the last dyke of 
Sic prerogaUve. You knew the danger, and 
might have been provided for it. You took 
•ufficient time to prepare for a meeting with 
your parliament, to confirm th^ mercenary 
fidelity of your dependents, and to suggest to 
your Sovereign a hmguage suited to his dignity- 
at least, if not to his benevolence and wisdom. 
Yet, while the whole kingdom was agitated with 
' anxious expectation upon one great point, you 
meanly evaded the quesUon, and, instead of the 
explicit firmness and decision of a king, gave 
us nothing but the misery of a ruined* grazier, 
and the whining piety of a Methodist. We had 
reason to expect, that notice would have beeu 
taken of the petitions which the King had re- 
ceived from the English nation j and although I 
can conceive some personal motives for not 
yielding to them, 1 can find none, in common, 
prudence or decency, for t^^^»8 .^*^^^„;^;J^ 
Contempt. Be assured, my Lord, the English 
people wiU not tamely submit to this unworthy 
treatment. They had a right to be heard ; and 
their petitions, if not granted. Reserved tobe 
considered. Whatever be the real views aad 
doctrine of a court, the Sovereign should be 
taught to preserve some forms of attention to 
Sui^^u; and, if he will »*>* ^*^«» /heir 
grievances, not to make th em a topic of jest 

_ ^ — ^-^^^^^^— ^ 

• There was something wonderfully pathetic 
in the mention of the hojmffd cattle. 



fuid mockery amoHg lords and ladies of the bed* 
chamber. Injuries may be atoned for and for- 
given ; but iQsults admit of no compensatioa. 
They degrade the mind in its own esteem, and 
force it to recover its level by revenge. This 
neglect of the petitions was, however, a part of 
3'onr original plan of government; nor will any 
consequences it has produced, account for your 
deserting your Sovereign, in the midst of that 
distress, in which you and your* new friends 
have involved him. One would think, my Lord, 
yon might have taken this spirited resoluliou 
before yon had dissolved the last of those early 
connexions, which once, even in your own 
opinion, did honour to your youth; before you 
had obliged Lord Gran by to quit a service he 
.-was attached to ; before you had discarded one 
ichancellor, and killed another. To what an 
object condition' have you laboured to reduce 
the best of Princes, when ihe unhapj>y man, 
who yields at last lo such per^inal instance and 
solicitation, as never can be fairly employed 
against a subject, feels himself degnuled by his 
compliance, and is unable to survive the dis* 
graceful honours which his gracious Sovereign 
had compelled him to accept I Ije was a man of 
spirit, for he had a. quick sense of shame^ and 
death has redeemed liis character. 1 know your 
(jrace too well to appeal to your fieelings upoii 
this event; but there is another hearty not yet« 
I hope, quite callous to the touch of humajiilyA 
to which it ought to be a dreadful lesson lux 
tvert. 

. How, my Lord, let us consider the situation 
t^ which you have conducted, and in which 

• The Bedford Parfy. 

t The most secret particular of this detestable 
transaction sliall in due time be given to tiiu 
public. The people shall know what kind of 
luau they h&v«i to deal with*. 



yiMd have thooglit it advisable to abftadott^ yoor 
1103-al Master. Whenever the people have coiii>. 
|>Iained, and nothing better could be said, in 
defence of the measures of government, it baa 
been the fashiun to answer us, though not very 
fairly, with ttn appeal to the private virtues of 
your Sovereign : *' Has he not, to relieve the 
'* people, surrendered a considerable part of his 
'* revenue f Has he not made the judges in- 
" dependent, by fixing them in their places for 
'* life V* My Ix>rd, we acknowledge the gracious 
principle which gave birth to these conces- 
sions, and have nothing to regret, but that it 
lias never been adhered to. At the end of 
seven years, we are loaded with a debt of 
nbove live hundred thousand pounds upon the 
civil li»t; and now we see the chancellor of 
Oreat Britain tyrannically forced out of his 
office, not for want of abilities, not for want 
of integrity, or of attention to hislluty, bat 
for delivering his honest opinion in parlta* 
ment, upon the greatest constitutional quev 
tion that has arisen since the revolution. We 
care not to whose private wrtaes you appeal. 
The theory of such a government is falsehoocl 
and mockery ; the practice is oppression. Yon 
have laboured then (though, 1 confess, to no 
jpurpose) to rob your master of the only plaasi* 
ble answer thai ever was given in defence of hit 
£ovemment~-of the opinion which the people 
had conceived of his personal honoor and in* 
tegrity. The Duke of Bedford was more mod«> 
rate than your Grace : he only forced his Master 
16 violate a! solemn promise made to an * in- 
dtvidfia] ; but you,- my Lord, have successfully 
extended your advice to every political, evtty 
moral engagement, that could bind either the 
(nagistraie or the m^n. The condition of a Kiny 



• Mr. Stuart M'&enste* 



to oAeik «i*wi*te ; iwt H re^tliiied yoar 6i«ce'« 
ttWities to inak« it coakempUble. Yoo wMl say, 
Berhap8» that the ftuthfiil servants, "in whose 
£n<ls you have left him, are able to retrieve 
hi»hoikoac, aad to sopfiort his government. You 
have publicly declared, ever siaee your resigna- 
tion, that you approved of their measures, and 
adnured their conduct, particulariy that of th« 
Karl of Saodwich. What a pity it is, that, with 
pU this appearance, you shoald think it neces- 
sary ta separate yourself from such amiable 
oompanUmal You forget, my Lord, that, while 
you axe lavish i» the praise of men whom you 
desert, y«m are publicly opposing your conduct 
to your opinions, and depriving youfself of the 
only plailsihle pretence you had for leaving 
yowr Sovereign overwhelmed with distress. I 
eaU it pkuiMbte; for, in truth, there is no reason 
whatsoever, less than the frowns of your Master, 
^at could justify a maa of spirit for abRiidpo- 
ins his post at a moment so critical aqd ii^- 
portant. It is in vain to evade the question : if 
^ Witt aofe speak out. the public 1»«^'« »T2^] 
toiudjrefrdm appearances. We are authorised 
to ^lude, that ym either differed Yrom your 
colleagues, whose measures you still aflect to 
defeiid, op that you thought the administration 
of the King's affairs no longer tenable. You are 
at Uberty to choose between tlie hypocrite and 
the coward. Your best friends are in doubt 
which way they shall incline. Your coun^ 
vutea the characters, and gives you credit fo* 
them both. For my own part, I see nothing m^ 
Consistent in yoar conduct. You began with 
.J^etraying the People; you coQclude with b^ 

traying Uie King. . 
In your treatment ^particular persons, yon 

luMre nreeerved the uuilomuty of your charao- 
tor. Even M». Bradshaw declares, that no man 
■was cv« wUl v«<i w W»*e^' ^ ^ the pr* 
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^itdon* yon have made for his lioiilly, he was 
«ntitleil to it by the house he lives in. The snc* 
cesaor of one Chancelior might well 'pretend to 
he the rival of another. It is the breach of pri- 
vate friendship which touches Mr. Brad^aw ; 
and, to say the tmth, when a man of his rank 
and abilities had taken- so active a part in your 
affairs, he onght not to have been let down at 
last with a miserable pension of fifteen hnndred 
pounds a-year. Colonel Luttrell, Mr. Onslow» 
and Governor Burgoyne, were equally engaged 
with you, and have rather more reason to cobk 
pliun than Mr. Bradshaw. These are men, my 
■Irord, whose friendship yon should have adhered 
to on the same principle on wbidi yon deserted 
Lord Rockingham, Lord Chatham, Lord Cam* 
den, and the Dake of Portland. We can easily 
account for your violating your engagements 
.with men of honour ; but why should you be- 
tray your natural connejuonsf Why separate 



* A pension of IdOOl. per anman, insured npoa 
the four one half jper cents. <be was too cunning 
to trust to Iritth f^urity) for the lives of himseu 
and his sons. This gentleman, who, a very few 
years ago, was contractor for forage, and after- 
wards exalted to a petty pdst in the war office^ 
thought it necessary (as soon as he was appointed 
Secretary to the Treasury) to take that great 
house in Lincoln's-Inn-Fields, in which the £art 
of Morthington had resided, while he was Lend 
High Chancellor of Great Britain. As to the 
pension. Lord North very solemnly assured the 
House of Commons, that no pension was ever so 
well deserved as Mr Bradshaw's. N. B. Lord 
Camden and Sir Jeffery Amherst are not near so 
well provided for : and Sir Edward Hawfce; 
who saved the state> retires with two thousand 
pounds a>ycar on the Irish establishment* front 
which he, in fact, receives less than Mjti BrwU 



ytmntHfromXotd Sandwich, LorcK^ower, and 
Mr. Rigby; or leave the three worthy gentle<r 
men above-mentioned to shift for themselves f 
With allthe fashionable indulgence of the times, 
this doantry does not ahopnd in ciiaracters like 
theirs; and you may find it a very difficnlt 
matter to recruit the black catalogue of yout 
friends. 

The recollection of the royal patent you sold 
to Mr. Hine, obliges me to say a word in defence 
of a man, whoiti you hare taken the most dis- 
honourable means to injure. I do not refer to 
the sham prosecution which you affected to 
carry on against hinr. On that ground, 1 doabt 
not, he is prepared to meet you with tenfold 
recrimination, and set you at defiance. The in« 
jary yon had done him affects his moral cha- 
racter. You kncM that the offer to purchase the 
' reversion of a place, which has heretofore been 
sold under a decree of tiie Court of Chancery, 
how«ver imprudent in his situation, would no 
way tend to cover him with that sort of guilt 
which you wished to fix upon him in the eyes of 
th« world. You laboured then, by every species 
of false suggestion, and even by pablishing 
counterfeit letters, to have it understood, that 
be had proposed terms of accommodation to 
yott, and had offered to abandon his principIcA, 
liH party, and his friends. You consulted 3'onr 
own breast for a character of consummate trea- 
chery, and gave it to the public foriliat of Mr. 
Vaughan. I think myself obliged to do this jus- 
tice to an injured man, because I was deceived 
by tlte ap)>earanpes thrown oat by your Grace, 
and have frequently spoken of his conduct with 
indignation. If he reallj^ be, what I think him* 
honest, though mistaken, he M-ill he happy in 
recovering bis reputation, though at the expen&e 
of his understanding. Here I see the matter is 
likely-to rest. Yoar Grdce is afraid to carry on 
the prosecation, Mr. Hine keeps quiet possev 

1 Z 
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sion of hi« purchase ; and Oovenior Bliif^irti«» 
relieved from the apprehension of reAmdii^ 
the naoney, sits down, for -the reauuMder of his 
life, i7\famous and consented. 

I believe, my Lord, I may now take my lea-rft 
of you for ever. You are no longer that reao^ 
late Minister, who had spirit to ciipport the 
most violent measnres^ ; who compensated for 
the want of good and great ctualitiee; by a brave 
determination (which some people admired and 
relied on) to maintain himsirif witliout them.-^ 
The reputation of obstinacy and perseverance 
might have supplied the pksice o.f all the ablest 
virtues. You have now added the last negative 
to your character, and meanly confessed that 
yon are destitute of the common spirit of a man. 
Ketire, then, my Lord, And hide your blnsiies. 
from the world ; for, with such a lead of shame, 
even black may change its colour. A mind, snch 
as yonrs, in the' solitary hours of domestic en- 
joyment, may still find topics of conscrfalioa.— 
You may £nd-it in the memory of violated 
friendship ; in the afiSictionsof an aciMmiplished 
3?riQce, whom you have di^raoed «nd deserted; 
and in the agitations of a great Oonntry, driven,- 
by your counsels, to the brink of destraction. 

The palm of ministerial firmness is now trans- 
ferred to Lord North. He tells us so liimaelf» 
and with tlie plenitude of the orerohmdbo/^i a&d 
I am ready enough to bdlieve, that, wUle lie 
can keep his place, *he will noteasOy be pep. 
suaded to resign it. Your Grace was the flnA 
Minister of yesterday ; Lord North is tbe item. 
Minister of to>day. Ta>iiu>rrow, perhaps, hit 
Migestyi in liis wisdom, may give us a rival for 
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* This eloquent person hits got as Ikr as the 
discipline of Demosthenes. He constantly speaks 
with pebbles in his mouth, to imnxove his juti* 
eolation. 



yoa both. Ton are too well acquainted with the 
temper of yinir late allies, to thiak it possible 
that Lord North should be permitted to govern 
this country. If we ipay believe common fame« 
they have shewn him their superiority already. 
His Miyesty is» indeed, too gracioos to insult liis. 
subjects, by choosing his first Minister from 
among^ the domestics of the Duke of Bedford i 
that woald iiave been too groes an outrage t^ 
the three kingdoms. Their purpose, however, 
ia e<|ually answered, by pushing forward this 
unhappy figure, and forcing it to bear the 
qdium of measures, which they in reality direct* 
'Withtmt inunediately appeariag to g(ovem, they 
poissesa tlift power, and distribute the emolu. 
ments, of .government, as they think proper. 
They stiU aidhere to the spirit of that calcula- 
tion, wh«ch made Mr. Lattrell repreaentative 
of MidkUeseji. Far from regretting yonj retreat* 
they aMure ns, very gravely^ that it increases 
the veal strength of the Ministry. According t* 
this way of reasoning, they will probably grour 
stronger and aK»e flourishing, every hour thejr 
exist: fori think there is hardly a day passes 
in which some one or other of his Mi^|esty's ser- 
▼aata does not Jeave them to improve by th« 
loss of his assistanee. Bat> alasl their coon- 
teaanoea speak a different iaogoage. When the 
aooiben drop o^t the main body eamiot be iiv 
aensUile of its approaching dissolution. £ven 
the violeBee of their proceedings is a signal of 
de^air. liike broken tenants, who have had 
'earning to qoit the .premises, they curse their 
laacUord* deMroy the fixtues^ throw every 
thing into oanfiMiooi, and oam not what mis- 
ohiwf tfaky do to the estate. 
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TO 

The Prwier of the Public Advertieer. 
SIR, March 19, 1770* 

BELIEVE there is no mani, however i»> 
different about the interests of thiscoantry, who 
will not readily confess* that the sitoatioti to 
which we are now redaced, whether it has 
arisen from the violence of facticm, or from mm 
arbitrary system of government, justifies the 
most melancholy apprehensions, and calls for 
the exertion of whatever wisdom or vigour is 
left among us. The King's answer to the re-' 
monstrance of the City of London, and the 
measures since adopted by tiie Ministry, amoont 
to a plain declaration, that the principle on 
which Mr. Luttrell was seated in the House of 
Commons, is to be supported in all ka con^ 
sequences, and carried to its utmost extent. 
The same spirit which violated the freedom of 
election, now invades the declaration and bill 
of rights, and threatens to punish the sobject 
for exercising a privilege hitherto uBdispeted, 
of petitioning the Crown. The grievances of the 
people are aggravated by ini^ults; their com* 
plaints not merely disregarded, but checked by 
authority ; and every one of those acta agaiiMt 
which they remonstrated, confirmed hy the 
King's decisive approbation. At such a moment* 
no honest man will remain silent or inacUve. 
However distinguished by rank or property, 
in the rights of freedom we are idLequal. Aa- 
we are Englishmen, the least considerable man 
among us has an interest equal to the proudest 
nobleman in the laws and constitution of his 
eoontry, and is -equally called upon to make 
a geoeFoas contributioa in support of thcms 



wlietlier it be the heart to eonceive, the under* 
tftaoding to dir^ct> or the hand to execate. It 
is a common <ca68e in which we are all interest- 
ed, in which we should all be engaged. The 
man who deserts it at this alarming crisis is 
an enemy to his country, and, what I think « 
of infinitely less importance, a traitor to his 
Sovereign. The subject, who is truly loyal to 
the Chief Magistrate, will neither advise or 
submit- to arbitrary measures* The City ai 
]>mdon hath given an example, which, I doubt 
not, will be followed by the whole kingdom. 
The noble spirit of the metropolis is the life- 
blood of the state, coUec^ted at the heart; from 
that point it circulates, with health and vigour^ 
through every artery of the constitation. The 
time is come wlieu the body of the English 
]^eople must assert their own cause: oonscioua 
of their strength, and animated by a sense of 
their daty, they will not surrender their births 
right to Mmisters, Parliaments, or Kings. The 
City of London have expressed their sentiments 
with freedom-and firmness ; they have spoken 
timth boldly; and* in whatever light their re* 
sioustranoe may be represented by courtiers, I 
defy the most subtle lawyer in this country lo 
point out a single instance in which they have 
exceeded the truth. Even that assertion which 
we are told is most ofiensive to parliament, in 
the theory of the English constitution, ie strictly 
tme. If any part of the representative body fo* 
aot chosen by tlie people, tliat part vitiates and- 
eiMrrapts the whole. 1 f there be a defect in the 
tefMresentatien of the people, that power, which 
ilone is equal to the* making of the laws in this 
cMiatry, is not ccMnplete, uid the acts of par« 
liament, under that circumstance, are not the- 
•cts of a pare and entire legislature. • 1 Speak 
of the theory of our constitution; and whi^ver 
diffioBlties or inoonvenicDcee may attand the* 
' praatieef I «larMdy ti>nmhiriilii that^ as for aa 



the -fact deviates from, tlie principle/ 8i» lar the^ 
practice is vicious and corrupt.' I have not 
heard a question raised upon any other part of 
the remonstrance. Ttiat the principle oa whicli 
the Middlescj^ election was detormiued, is nMure 
pemici^os in its effects than either the levying 
qi ship«money by Charles the Firstj or the 
suspending power assumed by his son, will haird* 
ly be disputed by fu>y man who understands or 
wishes well to \iie English constitutiioq. It is 
not an act of op^i violence done by the Kii^. 
or any direct or palpable breach <i»f the laws 
attempted by hifi Minister, ttiaX. can. «tv«r eo- 
danger the liberties of thiti country* AgaJiaat 
$uch a King or Minister the peaple wouki ia>me- 
diately take the alarm, and. all the parties uoitte 
tpopposeliim. Thelawsmay.be gro^y vi(»lwt«d. 
in partia^lar instances, without asy direct at- 
tHck upon the whole sy stem» Kaets ofthiut kind 
stand alone c they are attdbiited to B«oesaity» 
not defended by principle. We csm never be 
really in danger, until the forms of pariiflnifeat 
4re made use of to destroy the sttb«UuM»^ of oox 
civil and polit^c^ liberties i. i\ntM parliament itr 
i^lfbetraysiU trusty by contiibuting tP fytfahliisK. 
new principles of governmeut, aoid emii^yins 
the very weapons oonmiiUed to it by Mm ooUec-^ 
t»ve hody to stab the coastitutio». 
. As for the term$ qf the r«maQn«tfa]>oe» 1 pn* 
s^me it will not he a0Min«d> by any pecBQn leaa 
polished tiian a gentlemam nsbert, that this ia m 
deaaon for complio>(9nt9> Our gracious Kii»g» 
indeed, is ahnudantly fsivU tp. fai«iaelf. }u8Im4 
of an answer to a peUtlou» hi& JMUye^ty very 
graciously pronounces hi^ own panegyric « anck 
I confess that, as far as his p««SD»al behavMMMr» 
or the royal purity of his intenMoas* is coac«m« 
^ the triuh of those declaraUoas, whioh Umh 
Ifinistei-.has drawn np for his Ma^ler^ canaot 
(leQeutly be disputed. In every olheff res y act^ 

laltoQ^.tMttMjf M».«ai»ol»ii^y m^m^wi^sA 



dtfcer in taeptmtuk or lBet,\I mast add, toOf 
tJiat nfposing the speech were otherwise nn- 
ejEceptiooafale, it is not a direct answer to the 
petition of the City. His Majesty is pleased to 
any, that he is always ready to receive the rfr* 
qaests of his snhjeots ; yet the sheriA were 
twice sent back wilch an exens^ ; and it was cer« 
tainly debated, in coancil, whether or no the' 
MagistrcUcs ttt the City ot London shbuM be 
admitted to an aodience. Whether the remon^' 
Btrance be or iie nc^ injarions to Parliament, is 
the very ^estion between the Parliament and 
llie people, and soch a €|aestion as cannot bo 
decided by the aaaertion of a tliird party^ how" 
ever respectable. Tluit the betitioning for a 
Aissolntion of Pm'liament Is irreconcileable with 
the principles c^ the constitntloa, is a new doc* 
trine. His Mi^esty, perhaps, has not been in- 
formed, that tftie House of Commons themselves, 
Isave, by a formal resolution, arimitted it to be 
liie right of the sabject. His Mi^esty proceeds 
to assnre vm, that he has made the laws the rale 
of his condoet. Was it in ordering or permit- 
ting his Ministers te apptehend Mr. Wilkes by 
a general warrant f Was H in soffering his Mi. 
naetets to revive the obsolete maxim of nullum 
ttntfmt, to rob the Dake of P<Mland of his pro. 
perty, and tiiereby give a decisive tarn to a 
coimty election f Was it in erecting a chamber 
conmdtation of sn^eons, with aatherlty to exar 
mine into and sapersede Hie legal verdict of a 
jury ? Or did his Majesty consnit the laws of tidt 
ooontry , when he pevmitted his Secretary ofState 
to declare, that, whenever the civil magistrate 
is trifled with, a military force mast be sent for, 
tHihout the dktty of a momentf and effectually 
employed! Or was it in the barbarous exact- 
ness with which this illegal, inhuman doctrine 
was cariied into execation? If his Mf\jesty had' 
vecoUectcd these facts, I think, he woald never 
iMive uA4, «t least with any leftrence to the 
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measures of his govemment, thfttfae hail made 
tlie laws the rule of hiscondncU To talk of 
preserving the affections, or relying on the sap. 
port of his subjects, while.be continues to act 
upon these principles, is, indeed, paying a oran* 
pliment to their loyalty, which, I hope, they 
have too mfich ^irit and nuderstanding t«i de* 
serve. 

Ills M^esty, we are told, is not only, pone- 
toal in the performance of his own doty, but 
careful notto assume any of tltose powers which 
Uie constitution has placed in other hands. Ad- 
mitting this last assertion to be strictly true, it 
is no way to the purpose. The City of London 
have not desired the King to assume a power 
placed in other hands. If they had, I should 
hope to see the person who dared to present 
such a petition immediHtely impeached. They 
solicit their Sovereign* to exert that constitu* 
tional authority which the laws have vested in 
him for the benefit of his subjects. They call 
upon him to make use of his lawful prerogative 
in a case which our laws evidently supposed 
might hi^[>pen, since they have provided for it 
by Irnsting the Sovereign with a discretionary 
power to dissolve the Parliament. This request 
will, I am confident, be supported by Temon> 
strances from ail parts of the kingdom. His 
Majesty will find, at last, that this is the ^ense 
of his people; and that it is not liis interest to 
support either Ministry or Parliament at the luu 
zard of a breach with thecoUectivcfbodyof his 
subjects. That he is King of a free people, U^ 
indeed, his greatest glory. That he may l<ms- 
continue the King of a free people, is the second 
wish that animates my heart. The first is, that 
the people may be free •. 



• When his Majesty had done readiog hia 
speech, the Iiord Mayor, &c. had the houour of 
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TO TUB 

PrhUer ^ the Public Adtaiiser, 

S1&, April 3, 1770. 

iK my last letter I offered yott my opinion of 
the truth and propriety of his Majesty's answer 
to the City of London, considering it merely as 
the speech of a Minister, drawn up in his own 
defence, and delivered, as usual, by the Chief 
Magistrate. I would separate, as much as pos- 
sible, the King's personal character and beha* 
vlour from the acts of the present government. 
I wish it to be understood that his Majesty had, 
in effect, no more concern in the substance of 
"what he said, than Sir James Hodges had in the 
remonstrance; and that as Sir James, in virtue 
of his office, was obliged to speak the sentimcnu 
of the people, his Majesty might tliink himself 
"bound, by the same official obligation, to give a 
graceful utterance to the sentiments of his Mi- 
nister. The cold formality of a well-repeatod 
lesson is widely distant from the animated ex- 
pression of the heart. 

This distinction, however, is only true' with 
respect to the measure itself. The consequences 
of it reach beyond the Xfinister, and materially 
affect his Majesty's honour. In their own nature, 
they are formidable enough to alarm a man of 
prudenee, and disgraceful enough to afflict a 
man of spirit. A subject, whose sincere attach- 
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Jcisslag his M^esty's hand ; after which, as tbe^ 
.were withdrawing, hiii Majesty iostaoUy turned 
jomtd to his courxXer^^nd batr^inU a ktugtung^ 

lf€t9^44kdf wbiU Mome was burning. 



ment to his Majesty's person and family is 
founded uppn rational prmciples, will not, in-the 
present conjuncture, be scrupulous of aiarming, 
or even of afflicting, his Sovereign. I Icnow 
there is another sort of loyalty, of which his 
Msyesty has had plenty of experience.- When 
the loyalty of Tories, Jacobites,' and Scotchmen, 
has once taken possession of an unhappy "Prince, 
it seldom leaves iiim without accomplishing hSs 
destruction. When the poison of their doctrines 
has tainted the natural benevolence of his dis- 
position, when their insidious counsels have 
corrupted the lamina of his government, what 
antidote can restore him to his political health, 
and honour, but the firm sincerity of his English 
subjects? -^ 

' It has not been usual, in this country, at least 
since the days of Charles the First, to see the 
Sovereign personally at variance, or engaged in 
a direct altercation with hii^ subjects. Acts of 
grace and indulgence are wisely appropriated 
to him, and should constantly be performed by 
himself. lie never should appear hut in an 
amiable light to his subjects. Even in France, 
&s long as any ideas of a limited monarchy were 
thought worth 'preserving, it was a maxiiu that 
ho man should le^vethe roy^ presence dis- 
contented. They have lo^ or renounced the 
moderate principles of their government ; aiul 
now, when their parliao^ents venture to remon- 
strate, the tyrant comes forward, and answers 
absolutely for himself. The spirit of their pre* 
sent constitution requires that the King should 
he feared ; and the principle, I believe, is tol^ 
rably supported by the fact. But, in our political 
system, the theory ia at varianee with the praeo 
tiee ; for the King should be beloved. Measonii 
of greater severity, may, indeed, in some eireonl- * 
Aa^ees, he necessary: hat the Minister who 
advises, sboald take the exeeatioib «aA odium of 
th«u ukUagelj upon himself* He not only heiray • 
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liis ma^T, bot violates the spirit of the Snglish 
constitatioD, when he exposes the chief niagis. 
irate to the pei-sonal hatred or contempt of his 
ftubjects. When we 8i>eak of the firmness of 
government, we mean an oniform system of 
measures* deliberately adopted, and resolutely 
maintained, by the Servants of the Crown ; not 
ft pee viAh asperity in the language and behaviour 
of the Sovereign. The government of a weak, 
irresolute monarch, may be wise, moderate, and 
firm s that of an obstinate, capricious prince, on 
the contrary, may be feeble, undetermined, and 
relaxed. Tiie reputation of public measnref 
4opends upon the Minister, who is responsible ; 
not upon the King, whose private opinions are 
nut sappoeed to have any weight against the 
advice of his council, and whose personal aa> 
thority should, therefore, never be interposed 
in i)nblic affairs. This, I believe, is true, const^ 
tutiooal doctrine. Bat for a moment let us sup- 
pose, it false. . Let it. be taken for g.ranted, that 
an occasion may arise, in which a King of Eng- 
land «faall be oorapeiledto take upon himself 
the ongratefol office of rejectini; the petitions^ 
and censoring the conduct, of-'his subjects ; ancL 
let the- city remonstrance be supposed to have 
created so extraordinary an occasion. On thi) 
principle, which I presume no friend of Admi- 
nistration will dispute, let the wisdom and spirit 
of the Ministry be examined. They advise the 
King to hasai^ his dignity, by a positive decla- 
ration of his own sentiments ; they suggest to him 
a langaagefoU of severity and reproaeh. What 
foUowsl When hla Majesty. had taken so d^ 
cisive a part in support of his Ministry and 
farliament, be had a right to expect from them 
a reciprocal demonstration of firmness in their 
own cause, and of their zeal for hb honour. He 
had reason to expect (and such, I doubt not^ 
w<ire the blasteriag promises of Lord North) 
that the persons whom he had beea advised w 
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charge with having failed in their respect t9 
hint, with having injured parliament, and vio« 
lated the principles of the constitntioFD, should 
not have been permitted to escape without some 
severe marks of the displeasure and vengeance 
of parliament. As the matter stands, the Mi- 
nister, after placing his Sovereign in the most 
unfavourable light to his subjects, and aAer at- 
tempting to fix the ridicule and odium of his 
own precipitate measures upon tlie royal cha- 
racter, leaves him a solitary figure upon the 
scene, to recal, if he can,, or to cumpensate, by 
future compliances, for one unhappy demontktra- 
tion of ill-supported firmness and inetfectual re> 
sentment. As a man of spirit, his Majesty 
cannot but be sensible, that the loAy terms in 
which he was persuaded to reprimand the City, 
when united with the silly conclusion of Uie 
business, resembled the pomp of a mock tragedy, 
where the most pathetic sentiments, and even 
the sufferings of the hero, are calculated for 
derision. 

Such have been the boasted fimmess and con* 
sistency of a Mmtater* whose appearance in the 
House of Commons was thought essential to the 
King's service ; whose presence was to in Anence 
every divison ; who had a voice to persuade, an 
eye to penetrate, a gesture to command. The 
reputation of these great qualities has been fatal 
to his friends. The little dignity of Mr. £ijis« 
has been committed. The mine was sunk ; 
combustibles were provided; and Welbore Ellis 
the Ouy Faux of the fable, waited only for the 

♦ This graceful Minister is oddly constructed. 
His tongue is a little too big for his mouih, and 
his eyes a great deal too higtbr^ their sockets. 
Every part of his person sets natural proportion 
at defiance. At this present writing his head is 
supposed to be much too iieavy fur his sImhU- 
4ei8* 
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signal of command. AH of a sndden the connrtry 
geiJtiemen discover how grossly they have beea 
deceived : the Minister's heart fails him; tlie 
grand plot is defeated in a moment ; and poor 
Mr. Ellis and his motion taken into castody. 
From the event of Friday last, one vroald imagine . 
that some fatality hang over this gentleman. 
Whether he makes or suppresses a nio^on, ho 
is eqaally sure of disgrace. Bo t the complexion 
of the times will saffer no man to be Yice^trea* 
surer of Ireland with impunity ♦. 

I do not mean to express the smallest anxiety 
for the Minister's reputation. He acts separately 
for himself, and the most shameful inconsistency 
xfiay perhaps be no* disgrace to him. But when 
the Sovereign, who represents the miyesVy of the 
state, appears in person, his dignity should be 
supported. The occasion should be important ; 
the plan well considered ; the execution steady 
and connstent. My zeal for his Majesty's real 
honour compels me to assert, that it has been 
too much the system of the present reign, to- 
introduce him personally either to act for or 
defend his servants. They persuade him to do 
■what is properly their business, and desert him- 

• About this time the courtiers talked of 
nothing but a bill of pains and penalties against 
the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs, or impeachment' 
at the least. Little Mannikin Ellis told the 
King, that if the business were left to his manage- 
ment, he would engage to do wonders. It waS' 
thought very odd that a business of so mucli 
importance should be entrusted to the most con- 
temptible little piece of machinery in the whole 
kingdom.- His honest zeal, however, was dis- 
appointed. The Minister took fright; and, at 
the very instant that little ElUs was going to 
open, sent him an order to sit down. All their 
magnanimous threats ended fn a ridiculous vote 
of censure, and a still more ridiculous address 
to the King. 
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in the midst of it. Yet this is an inconvenience I 
to -which he must for ever be exposed, while he 
adheres to a Ministry divided among themselves, 
or nneqaal in credit and ability to the great task 
they have nndertaken. Instead of reserving the 
inten>08ition of the Royal Personage, as the last 
resource of government, their weakness obliges 
them to apply it to every ordinary occasion, and 
to render it cheap and common in the opinion 
of the people. Instead of supportinfc their 
Master, they look to him for support ; and for 
tlie emolnments of remaining one day more in 
office, care not how much his sacred character 
is prostituted and dishonoured. 

If I thought it possible for this paper to reach 
the closet, I would venture to appeal at cmce to 
his Majesty's judgment. I would ask him, but 
in the most respectful terms, "As yon are a 
" young man, Sir, who ought to have a life of 
" happiness in prospect, as you are a husband, 
" as you arc a father (your filial duties, I own, 
** have been religiously performed) is it bona 
" fide for your interest* or your honour, to 8acri« 
** fice your domestic tranquility, and to live in 
" a perpetual disagreement with yonr people, 
" merely to preserve such a chain of beings as 
'* North, Barrlngton, Weymouth, Gower, Ellis, 
" Onslow, Rigby, Jerry Dyson, and Sandwich? 
'*/rh^ very names are a satire upon all go- 
" vernnfient! and I defy the gravest of your 
** chaplains to read the catsdogue without laugh. 
« ing." 

For my own part. Sir, I have always consi. 
dered addresses from parliament as a fashion, 
able, unmeaning formality. Usurpers, idiots, 
and tyrants, have been successively compliment- 
ed with almost the same professions of duty and 
affection. >But let us suppose them to mean 
exactly what they profess. The conseqnences 
deserve to be considered. Either the Sovereign 
is a man of high spirit, and dangerous ambition^ 
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r«ady to take advantage of the treacliery of his 

Farliameat, ready lo accept of the surreuder 
they make him of the public liberty, or he is a 
mUd, undesigaing prince, who* provided tiiey 
iodulge him with a little state and pageantry* 
would of himself intend no miachief. On the 
first sapposition, it musk socm be decided by 
the sword, whether the constitation should be 
lost or preserved. On the seccmd, a prince, no 
way qaalified for the execution of a great and 
hasardons enterprise, and without any deter- 
mined object in view, may nevertheless be 
driven into »ucAi desperate measures, as may 
lead directly to his rain ; or disgrace himself 
1>y a shameful fluctuation between the ex- 
tremes of violence at one moment, and timidity 
at another. The minister, perhaps, may have 
reason to be satisfied with the success of the 
jM^sent hoar, and with the pnifttsof his employ- 
ment. He is the tenant of the day, and has no 
interest in the inheritance. The Sovereign him- 
self Isbound by other obligations, and ought to 
look fprward to a superior, a permanent interest. 
His paternal tenderness should remind him how 
many hcMtages he has given to society. The ties 
of nature come powerfully in aid of oaths and 
protestations. The father who considers his 
own precarions state of health, and the possible 
hazard of a lung minority, will wish to see th« 
family estate free and umncnmbered *.* What 
is the dignity of the Crown, though it were 
really maintained ; what is the honour of Par- 
liament* supposing it coald exist without any 
foundation of integrity and justice ; or what is 
the vain. reputation of firmness, even if the 
scheme of the government vrere nniform and 

mi I r I I I I ' ll laasaasiSBsssaeasa ■ ■ - i 

• Every true friend of the Ikjusc of Brunswick 
sees with affliction how rapidly some of the 
pirinctpal branches &f the family have dropped 
off» 



cont»9tent, compared with the heartfelt aifee- 
tions of the people, with the happiness and 
security of the royal family, or even with the 
Ifratefol acclamations of the populace t What* 
ever style of contemjgt may be adopted by 
Ministers or Parliaments, no man sincerely de* 
spises the voice of the Engli^ nation. The 
House; ofCommo&s are only interpreters, whose 
duty it is to c<uivey the sense of the people 
faithfully to the Crown.- If tiie interpretation 
be false or imperfect, the constituent powers ^re 
called upon to deliver their own sentiments. 
Their speech is rude, but intelligible; their ges* 
tures fierce, but full of explanation. Perplexed 
by sophistries, their honest eloquence ri«es into 
action. Their first appeal was to the integrity 
of their representatives; the %econd, to the 
King's j ttslice. The last argument of the people* 
whenever they have reoourae to it, will cany 
more, perhaps, than persuasion to Parliament^ 
or supplication to the Throne. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XXXIX. 



TO THE 

Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, May 28, 1770. 

\Y HILE Parliament was sitting, it wonld nei- 
ther have been safe, or, perhaps, quite regular, 
to ofier any opinion to the public upon the jna- 
tice or wisdom of their proceedings. To pro- 
nounce fairly npon their conduct, it was neces- 
sa^'y to wait until we could consider, in one 
view, the beginnii^, progress, and conclusion of 
their deliberations. The cause of the public 
was undertaken and supported by men whose 
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abilities and iinitod aathority, to say nothing of 
.tfie advantageoas ground they stood on, might 
well be Uioaght sufficient to detennine a p<^alar 
question in favour of the people. 1< either was 
the House of Commons so absolutely engaged 
in defence of the Ministry, or even of their own 
resolutions, but that they might have paid some 
decent regard to the known disposition of their 
constituents ; and, without any dishonour to 
their firmness, might have retracted sai opinion 
too hastily adc^ted, when they saw the alann it 
had created, and how srrongly it was opposed ' 
hy the general sense of the nation. The Minis- 
try, too, would have conralted their own iin> 
mediate' interest in making some concession 
i(atis|actory to the moderate part of the people. 
Without touching the fact, they might have 
consented to guard gainst, or give up, the 
dangerous principle on which it was establish- 
ed. In this state of things, I think it was higlily 
improbable, at the beginning of the session^ 
that the complaints of the people upon a matter^ 
-which, in theit apprehension at least, imraedi-' 
ately affected the life of the constitution, would 
be tredted with as mnch contempt by their own 
representatives, and by the House of Lords, as 
they had been by the other branch of the legis- 
lature. Despairing of their integrity, we had a 
right to expect something from their prudence, 
and something from their fears. The Duke of 
G«ifton certainly did not foresee to what an 
extent the corruption of a Parliament might be 
carried. He thought, perhaps, that there was 
still some portion of shame or virtue left in the 
majority of the House of Commons, or that 
there was a.line in -public prostitution beyond 
which Uwy would scruple to proceed. Had the 
young man. been a little more practised in the 
world, or had he ventured to measure the cha- 
racters of other men by his own, he would not 
Jhave been so eafSily discouraged*. 

K 
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Tht prorof aiion of ParliameBt natsraUy cftUi 
upon us to review their proeeediogs* and to 
consider the coaditioQ in which they have left 
theJcingdem. I do not qaestion but they hav« 
doue what is usually called the Kiug'e business, 
much to his Msgeaty's satisfacticHi : we have 
only to laertent, that, in consequence of a sy»> 
tem introduced or revived in the pr^ent reiga, 
this kind of merit should be very consistent witk 
the neglect of every duty they owe to the na- 
tion. The interval between the opening of the 
last, and close of the former session, was longer 
than usual. Whatever were the views of the 
Minister in deferring the meeting of Parliament, 
sufficient time was certainly given to every 
Member of the House of Gonfmon8,toloolc baek 
upon the steps he had taken, and the eonM- 
queuoes thf y had produced. Tiie zeal of pajrty, 
the violence of pereonal animosities, and the 
heat of contention, had leisvre to subside. From 
that period, whatever resolution they took was 
deliberate and prepense. In the preceding ses- 
sion, the dependents of the Ministry had affect- 
ed to believe, that the final determination of 
the question would have satisfied the nation, or 
at least put a stop to their complaints ; as if the 
certainty of a^ evil could diminish the stfnse tk 
it,, or the nature of injustice could be altered 
by decision.- But they found the people of 
> England were in a temper veiy distwat from 
submission; and although it was contendad 
that the House of Commons could not than- 
selves reverse a resolution which had the foro« 
and effect of a judieial sentence, there were 
other constitutional expedients which woold 
hav^ given a security against any similar at> 
tempts for the futiure. Tfte general propositioB, 
in^hich the whole country had an interest 
might have been reduMd to a particular £wt, 
in which Mr. Wilkes and Mr. Lnttrell would 
alone have been Qonowaed. TiicHonse of Loxdi 



«Aght interpose; theKiug might dissolve tlie 
Parliament; or, if every other resource failed, 
there- stiU lay a grand coastitntioual writ of 
error, in belialf of the people, from the decision 
pf one court to the wisdom of the whole legis- 
lature. Every one of these remedies has been 
successively attempted. The people performed 
their part with dignity, spirit, and persever- 
ance. For many months his Majesty heard 
nothing from hia people, but the language of 
complaint and resentment : unhappily for this 
country, it was the daily triumph of his cour- 
tier^, that he heard it with an indifference ap- 
proaching contempt. 

The Hoase of Commons, having assumed a 
power unknown to the constitution, were deter- 
mined not merely to support it in the single in- 
stance in question, but to maintain the ductrine 
in its utmost extent, .and to ei>iablish the fact at 
ft precedent in law, to be applied in 'whatever 
manner hia Majesty's Servajtits should hereafter 
think fit. Their proceedings upon this occasion 
are a strong proof that a decision, in the first 
instance illegal and unjust, can only be sui> 
ported by a continuation of falsehood and in* 
justice. To support their former resojution.s 
they were obliged to violate some of the best 
Icnown and established rules of the House. In 
one instance, they went so far as to declare, in 
open defiance of tnith and common sense, that - 
*t was not the rule of the House to divide a com- 
plicated question at the request of a, Member*. 
But, after trampling upon the laws of the laud, 
it was not wonderfql that they should treat the 



* The extravagant resolntioh appears in the 
vote of the Homse ; but, in the mimites of tho 
committees, the instances of resolatiouA contrary 
to law and truth, or of refusals to ackaowledgt; 
law and truth when proposed to them) aie iB' 
numerable. 
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private regulations of their, own assembly with 
equal disregard. Ttie speaker, being young is 
. office, began with pretended ignorance, and 
ended with deciding for the Ministry. We are 
not suri'rised at the decision ; but he hesitated 
and blushed at his own baseness, and every man 
was astonished*. 

The interest of the public was vigorously sap- 
ported in the House of Lords. Tlieir right to 
defend the constitntion against an encroach- 
ment of the other estates, and the necessity of 
exerting it at this period, was urged to them 
with every argument that could be supposed to 
influence the iieart or the understanding But 
it soon appeared that they had already taken 
their part, and were determined to support tht 
House of Commons, not only at the expense of 
trath and deceny^, but even by a surrender of 
their own most important rights. Instead of 
forming that duty which the constitution ex- 
pected, from them, in return for the dignity and 
independenceof their station r in return for the 
hereditary share it ha» given them in the Iegi»> 
iature, the majority of them made common 
cause with the other House in oppressing the 
people, and established another doctrine as 

* When the King first made it a measure of 
his government to destroy Mr. Wilkes, and 
when, fbr this purpose, it was necessary to run 
down privilege, Sir Fletcher Norton, with hU 
usual prostituted efiirontery, assured the House 
of commons, that be should regard one of their 
votes no more than a resolution of so many 
drunken porters. This is the very lawyer who^i 
Ben Jonson describes in the following lines. 

" Gives forked counsel ; takes provoking gold 
*' On either hand, and pats it up. 
" So wise, so grave, of so perplexVi a tongae* 
*' And loud withai, that would not wag, nor 

scarce 
" Lie still, without a^.'» 
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false in itself* and, if poofdble, more pemicioas 
to the constitution, than that on which the 
Middlesex election was determined. By resolv- 
ing, " that they had no right to impeach a 
'* judgment of the House of Commons, in any 
" case whatsoever, where that House has a com- 
" petent jurisdiction," they, in effect, gave up 
that constitutional check and reciprocal control 
of one branch of the legislature over the other, 
wluch is, perhaps, the greatest and most im- 
portant object provided for by the division 6f 
the whole legislative power, into three estates : 
and now let the judicial decisions of the House 
of Commons be ever so extravagant, let their 
declarations of the law be ever so flagrantly 
fydie, arbitrary, and oppressive to the subject; 
the ll(»use of Lords have imposed a slavish 
silence upon themselves; they cannot inter- 
pose; they cannot protect the subject; they 
cannot defend the laws of their country. A con- 
cession so extraordinary in itself, so contradic- 
tory to the principles of their own institution, 
cannot but alarm the most unsuspecting mind. 
We may well conclude that the Lords would 
hardly have yielded so much to the other House 
without the certainty of a compensation, which 
can only be made to them at the expense of the 
people *. The arbitrary power they have as- 
sumed, of imposing fines, and committing dur- 
ing pleasure, will now be exercised in its full 
extent. The House of Commons are too much 
in their debt to question or interrupt their pro- 
ceedings. The Crown too, we may be well 

' * The man, who resists and overcomes this 
iniquitous power, assmned by the Lords, must 
be supported by the whole people. We have 
the laws on our side, and wan: nothing but an. 
intrepid leader. When such a mat* stands forth, 
let the nation look to it* It is not his cause, but 
•urown* 
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aasiH«d> will lose nothii^ in this -neir difitrtba* 
tion of powen After declaring, that, to petition 
for a dissolution of parlianjent is irreeoneileable 
with the principles of the eonstituiion, his Ma- 
jesty has feason to expect that some esLtraordi- 
nary oompliment wiU be returned to the Royal 
pren^ative. The three branches of the l^is- 
latore seem to treat their separate rights and 
interests as the Roman, triumvirs did their 
friends; they reciprocally sacrifice them to the 
animosities of each other ; and establish a de- 
testable union among themselves, upon the ruin 
of the laws and liberty of the commonwealth. 
Through the whole proceedings of the Hocue of 
€ommons» in this sessicm, there is an apparent* 
a palpable consciousness of guilt* which baa 
prevented their daring to assert their own dig- 
nity, where it has been immediately and grossly 
attacked. In the conrse of Dr. Mu grave's ex- 
amination) he said every thing that can be 
conceived mortifying to individualSi or o£fensive 
|o the House. They voted his information fri- 
Toloos: bat they were awed by his firmness 
and integrity, and sunk nnder it*^ The terms 
an which the sale of a patent to Mr. Hine were 
communicated to the public, naturally called 
Sor a parliamentary inquiry. The integrity of 
the House of Commons was directly impeached : 
hat they had not courage to move in their own 
vindication, because the inquiry would have 
been fatal to Colonel Bnrgoyne, and the Duke 
of Grafton.- When Sir George Saville branded 
them with the name of traitors to their consti- 
tuents, when the I«ord Mayor, the SheriiBs, and 



* The examination of this firm, honest man, 
is printed for Almon, The reader will find it a 
most curious and most interesting tract. Doctor 
Musgrave, with no other support but truth and 
bis own firnmesB, reststAl imd OTttcame Ul9 
whole Home of Commons* 
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Mr. TreooUiick* exi^iesaly av>0V6d And nam* 
tained every part of the City ' Remonstrancct ■ 
•why did they tamely sabmit to be insulted t 
Wily did they not immediately expel those le- 
£ractory MemhersT Coascious of the motive* 
on which they iiad acted, 4hey prudently pre- 
ferred infamy to danger ; and were better pre- 
pared to meet the contempt, than to ronae the 
indlgnatioB- of the whole people. Hnd they 
expelled those five members, the consequences 
of the new doctrine of incapacitation woukb 
beve c<Mue immediately home to every man. 
The truth of it would then have been fairly 
tried, without any rei«-enoe to Mr. Wilkes's 
private character, or the dignity of the House, 
or the obstinacy <^ oat particular county. 
These topics, I know, have had their weight 
with men, who, Meeting a character of mode* 
ration in reality, oonsuit nothing bat their own 
immediate ease ; who are weak enough to ac* 
qntesoe ander a flagraai violation of the laws 
when it doe^ not directly touch themselves ; and 
•are not what injustice is practised upon a man 
whose Dkorai character they piously think 
themselves obliged to condemn. In any other 
eircumstances, the House of Commoas must 
have forfeited all credit and dignity, if, after 
such gxoss provocation, they had permitted 
those five gentlemen to sit any longer among 
them. We shonld then have seen and felt the 
operation of a precedent, which is represented 
to be perfectly baxren and harmless. 'But there 
is a set of men in Uus country, whose under* 
Standings measure the viidation of law by the 
magnitude of the instance, not by the important 
consequences which -flow directly from the 
principie; and the Minister, 1 presume, did 
tot think it safe to quicken their apprehensions 
loo soon. Had Mr. Hampden Reasoned, and 
aeied laJcethe moderate men of these d^yat in- 
i|eMl mi huudiDg his whote fertwii« jn skMww 
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snit wilh the Crown, he would have quietly 
paid the twenty shillings demanded of him ; the 
Stuart family would probably have continued 
upon the throne ; and, at this moment the iin> 
position of shipmoney wouM have been an ac» 
knowledged prerogutive of the Crown. 
- What then has been the business of the ses* 
sion, after voting the supplies, and confirming 
the detetmination of the Middlesex election f 
The extraordinary prorogation of the Irish' 
Parliament, and ' the just discontents of tliat 
kingdom, have been p&ssed by without notice. 
Neither the general situation of our colonies, 
nor that particular distress which forced the 
inhabitants of Boston to take up hrms in their 
defence, have been thought worthy of a mo- 
ment's consideration. In the repeal of those 
lAts which were most offensive to America, the' 
Faiiiament have done every thing but remove 
the offence. They have relinquished the reve- 
nue, but judiciously taken care to preserve the 
contention. It is not pretended that the con- 
tinuation of the tea duty, is to produce any 
direct benefit whatsoever to the mother country. 
What is it then, but an odious unprofitable ex-' 
ertion of a speculative right, and fixing a badge 
of slavery upon the Americans, without service 
to their masters ? But it has pleased Ood to 
gives us a Miuistry and a Parliament, who are' 
neither to be persuaded by argument, or in- 
structed by experience. ' • 
Lord North, I presume, will not claim an 
extraordinary merit from any thing he has done 
this year, in the improvement or. application 
of the revenue. A great operation, directed to 
an important object, though it should fail of 
success, marks the genius, and elevates- the 
character of a Minister. A poor ccmtracted 
understanding deals in little schemes, which' 
dishonour him if they fail, and do him no credit 
wtea theysMcetod* Lordlforth hadfortaDatelx 
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the means in his possesion of redocrng all tlui 
foar per cents, at once. The fail ore of his first 
enterprize in finance, is not half so di^racefal 
to liis repatation as a Minister, as the enterprize 
itself is injarions to the public. Instead of 
striking one decisive blow, which would have 
cleared the market at once, upon tenns pro- 
portioned to the price of the four per cents. 
six weeks ago, he has tampered with a pitiful 
portion of a commodity which ought never to 
have been toadied but in gross. He has given 
notice to the holders of that stock, of a design 
formed by government to prevail upon tUem 
to surrender it by degrees, consequently has 
' warned t-hem to hold up and enhance tlie price : 
so that the plan of reducing the four per cents. 
mtist either be dropped entirely, or continued 
witli an increasing disadvantage to the pubiio. 
The Minister's sagacity has served to raise the 
valne of the tbiug he lueaus to purchase, and 
to sink that of the three per cents, which it is his 
purpose Co sell. In effect, he has contrived to- 
make it the interest of the proprietor of the four 
percent's, to sell out, aiid buy three per cents,- 
in the market, rather than subscribe his stock 
npon any terms that can possibly be oilered by 
government. 

The Mate of the nation leads us natusally to 
consider the situation of the King, The proro- 
gation of Parliament has the eflect of a tempo- 
rary dissolution. The odiiim of measures adopted 
by the collective^ body sits lightly upou the 
separate members'w ho composed it. They re- 
tire into summer quarters, and rest from the 
disgraceful labours of the campaign. But as for 
the Sovereign, it is not so rcith him: he has a 
p^manent existence in this country ; he cannot 
witlidraw himself from the complaint-s, the 
discontents, the reproaches of his subjects. 
They pursue him to Iris retirement, and invade - 
his domeettc ha2)piness,; wUeu no dddre«s ccuii 

K2 
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be obtained from an obsequidus Parliament t# 
encourage or console*him. In other thucH, the 
interest of the king and people of England, 
was, as it ought to be, entirely the same. A 
new system has not only been adopted in fact, 
but professed npon principle. Ministers are no 
longer the pabiit; servants of tlie !»tate, but the 
private domestics of the Sovereign. One* par- 
ticular claxs of men are permitted to call them- 
selves the King's friends, as4f the body of the 
people were the King\s enemies ; or, as if lijs 
Majesty looked for a resource or consolation in 
the attachment of a few favourites, against the 
general contempt or detestation of his subjects. 
Sdward and Richard the Second made the same 
distinction between the collective body of the 
people, and a contemptible party, who sur- 
rounded the throne. The event of their mis- 
taken conduct might have been a warning to 
their tubcessors. Yet the errors of those princes 
were not without excuse. They had as many 
false friends as our present gracious Sovereign, 
and in^nitely greater temptations to seduce 
them. They were neither sober, religious, nor 
demure. Intoxicated with pleasure, they wasted 
their inheritance in pursuit of it. Their lives 
were like a rapid torrent, brilliant in mt>spect, 
though useless or dangerous in its course. In 
tlie dull, unanimated existence of other prince^, 
we see nothing but a sickly stagnant water, 
which taints the atmosphere, without fertilizing 
the soil. The morality of a king is not to be 
measured by valgar rules. His situation is sin- 
gular. There are faults whicl^ do him honour, 



* "An ignorant, mercenary, and servile cre«i^; 
" unanimous in evil, diligent in mischief, va- 
" riable in principles, constant to flattery, 
" talkers for liberty, but slaves to poww : styl- 
^ ing themselves the court party, and toe 
" Prince's only fMettdB." Davenant, 
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Vtd virtues that disgrace kim. A faultless, in- 
sipid equality, in his character, is neither ca- 
pable ot virtue or vice in the extreme ; but iC 
secures his sabiuission to those persons whom 
he has been accustomed to respect, and make* 
him a dangerous instrument of their ambition. 
Secluded from the world, attached from his 
infancy to one set of persons, and one set of 
ideas, he can neither open his heart to new 
connexions, nor his mind to better information. 
A character of this sort, is the soil Attest to 
produce that obstinate bigotry in politick and 
religion, which b^ius with a meritorious sacri- 
fice of the understanding, and finally ccmducts 
the monarch and tlie martyr to the block. At 
any other period, I doubt not, the scandalous 
disorders which have been introduced into the 
governme^f^f all the dependencies in the em- 
pire, would have roused the attention of the 
pnblic. The odious abase and prostitution of 
the prerogative at home ; the unconstitutional 
employment of the military ; the arbitrary tinea 
and commitments by the House of Lords and 
Court of King's Bench ; the mercy of a chaste and 
pions prince, extended cheerfully to a, wilful 
murderer, because that murderer is the brother 
of a common prostitute* ; would, I think, at any 
other time, have excited universal indignation. 
But the daring attack upon the constitution, ia 
the Middlesex election, makes us calhms and 
indifferent to inferior grievances. No man re. 
gards an eruption upon the surface, when the 
noble parts are invaded, and he feels a nortU 
fication approaching tO' his heart. The free 
election of our representa^ves in Parliament 
comprehends', bec«ase i^ is, the source and 
security of every right and privilege of the 
DagUsh nation. The Ministry have realised the ' 



• Miss Kennedy. 
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cotnpendiotis ideas ot Galignla. They Icncnr 
that the liberty, the laws, and property of an 
Englishman, have, in trutii, but one neck, and 
that, to violate the freedom of election, strikes 
deeply at them ail. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XL. 



Ti> Lord North. 

MY LORDi, August 22, I770. 

jVIr. Luttrell's services were the chief support 
and ornament of the Duke of Graft5n's adminis- 
tration. The' iiononr of rewarding them was' 
Teserv€Ki for your Lordship. The Duke,' it 
seems, had contacted an obligation fae was' 
a»hame^ to acknowledge, and nnable to acquit. 
You, my Lord, had no scruples. You accepted 
the succession with all its incumbrances, and 
have paid Mr. Luttrell his legacy, at the hazard 
•of raining the estate. 

When this aqcomplished youth declared Mm*' 
self the champion of government, the world was 
busy, enquiring what honoarb or emoluments 
could be a snffia^ent recompence to a young man 
of his rank and fortune, for submitting to mark 
his eutrance into life with -the universal con- 
tempt and detestation of his country. His noble 
father had not been so precipitate. Tq vacate 
his »9gt in Parliament ; to intrude upon a coun- 
tf y in which he had no interest or connection ; 
to possess himself of another man's right, and 
to' maintain it in defiance of public shame, as 
well as justice, bespoke a degree of zeal, or of 
depravity, which all the favour of a pious Prince 
.could hardly requite. I protest, my Lord, them 
is in this young man's conduct a strain of pros- 
•ttttttion, which, lor its ttDgiil«rity« I caoooi bni 
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•Adiiiire. He has discovered a new Tine in tbe 
liainan character ; he has degraded even the. 
ttame of Lnttrell, and gratified his father's naost 
sanguine expectations. 

■ The Duke of Grafton, with every possible 
di)$position to patronize this kind of merit, was 
contented with pronouncing Colonel LnttrelHs 
panegyric. The gallant spirit, the disinterested 
seal, of the young adventurer, were echoed 
ihrongh the House of Lords. His Grace re- 
peatedly pledged himself to the House, as an 
evidence of the purity of his friend Mr. Luttrell's 
intentions, that he had engaged without any 
prospect of personal benefit, and that the idea 
of compensation would mortaUy offend him». 
The noble duke could hardly be in earnest; 
but he had lately qnitted his employment, and 
began to think it necessary to take some care of 
his reputation. At that very moment the Irish 
negociation was probably begun. Come forward 
thou worthy representative of Ix)rd Bute, and 
tell this insulted country, who advised the King 
.to api)biut Mr. Luttrell adjutant-general to the 
army in Ireland. By what management was' 
Colonel Cuninghame prevailed on to resign 
bis employment, and the obsequious Gisbomc 
to accept of a pension for the government of 
Kinsalet? Was it an original stipulation with 



* He' now says that his great object is the rank 
of colonel, and that he wiU iiave it. * . 

t This infamous transaction ought to be ex-' 
plained to .the public. Colonel Gisbortie was 

anacter-master-general in Ireland. Lord Town- 
lend persuaded him to resign to a Scottsn, 
officer, one Frazer, and gives liira the govern- 
ment of Kinsaie. Colonel Cuninghame was 
adintant-general in Ireland. , Lord Townshend. 
Ofifers him a pension, to induce him to resign to 
tuttrell. Cuninghame treats the oflfer with. 
conUrapt. - What's to be dpnet Poor Gisborne 
auat'move once laorc. He accepts of a pe&BloB 
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the Princess of Wales; or does be owe his prt- 
ferment to your Lordship's partiality, or to the 
Duke of Bedford's friendship? My Lord*. 
though it may not be possible to trace this 
measure to its source, we can follow the stream^ 
and waifn the country of its approaching de- 
struction. The English nation must be roused, 
and put upon its guard. Mr. Luttrell has al- 
ready shown us, how far he may be tru^ed, 
w'henever an open attack is to be made upon 
the liberties of this country. I do not doubt 
that there is a deliberate plan formed. Your 
I^ordship best knows by whom. The corruptioa 
of the legislative body on this side, a military 
force on the other, and then, farewell tq Eng- 
land ! It is impossible that any Minister shall 
dare to advice the King to place such a man as 
Luttrell in the confidential post of adjutant-ge- 
neral, if there were not some secret purpose iu 
view, \vliich only such a man as Luttrell is fit 
to promote. The insult offered to the army, in 
general, is as gross as the outrage intended to 
the people of England. What! Lieutenant-Co- 
lonel Luttrell adjutan^geD«ral of an army of 
sixteen thousand men! One would think his 
Mi^esty's campaigns at Blackhealh and Wimble- 
don might have taught him better. I cannot 
, help wishing "General Harvey joy of a colleague 
who does so much honour to the employment. 
But, my Lord, this measure is too daring to pass 
vnnoticed, too diutgerous to be received with 
indifl'erence or submission. Ton shall not have 
time to new model the Irish army. They will 

■ I III I ■ 1 1 III I ■ ■ ■ ,.^.^^,,^^ 

Of 5001. a year, until a government of greater 
twlue 'shall become vacant. Colonel Cuning- 
hame rs made "governor of Kinsale; and Lut- 
trell, at last, for whom the whole machinery is 
J>at in motion, becomes adjutant-general, and^ 
n efi'ect, takes the conmiaud of the anny i» 
Ireland. 
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not salnnit to be garbled by Colonel Luttrell. 
An a mischief to the English constitatioii, (for 
he i» not worth the name of enemy) they ali 
ready detest him. As a boy, impudently thrust 
cn'^er tbeir heads, they will receive him with 
indignation and contempt. As for you, my 
I<ord, who, perhaps,, are no more than' the 
blind, unhappy instrument of Lord Bute and 
her Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, be 
assured, that you shall be called upon to answer 
for the advice which has been given, and ei- 
ther discover your accomplices, or fall a sacri* 
fice to their security. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLL 

TO THE 

AtgiU lUmurtMe Lord Mansfield, 

MY LORD, November 14, 177O. 

JL HE appearance of this letter will attract the 
curiosity of the public, and command evea 
your Lordship's attention. I am considerably 
in your debt, and shall endeavour, once for ally 
to balance the account. Accept of this addres9» 
my Lord, as a prologue to more important 
scenes, in which you will probably be called 
upon to act or sufler. 

Tou will not question my veracity, when I 
assure yon, that it has not been owing to any 
particular respect for your person that I have 
abstained ^rom you so long. Besides the dis- 
tress and danger with which the press is threat- 
ened, when your Lordship is party, and the 
party is to be judge, I contesa I have been de- 
terred by the difficulty of the task. Oar lan- 
guage Ms 1^0 term of reproach, the mind^has 
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no idea of detestation, vhicli has not already 
been happily applied to you, and exhausted* 
Ample justice has been dooe, by abler pea* 
than mine, to the separate merits of your life 
and character. Let it be my humble office to- 
collect tbe scattered sweets till their united vir- 
tue tortures the sense. 

Permit me to'begin with paying a just tribute 
to Scotch sincerity, wherever 1 find it. I own^ 
1 am not apt to confide in the professions oif 
gentlemen of that country; and, when theyi 
smile, I feel an involuntary emotion to guard 
myself against mischief. With this general opi- 
nion of an ancient nation, I always thought it 
much to your Lordship's honour, that, in your 
earlier days, you were hut .little infected wit)i> 
the prudence of your country. Yon had some 
original attachments, which you took every pro- 
per opportunity to acknowledge. The liberal 
spirit of youth prevailed over your native dis- 
cretion. Your zeal in the cause of an unhappy 
Prince was expressed with the stucerity of wine, 
-and some of the solemnities of religion *. This, 
I conceive, is the most amiable point of view in 
which your character has appeared. Like an 
honest man , yon took that part in politics, which 
might have been expected from your biith, 
education, country, and connexions. Ihere 
was something generous 'in your attachment to 
the banished House of Stuart. We lament the 
mistakes of a good man, and do not begin to 
detest him until he affects to renounce his prin^ 
ciples. Why did you not adhere to that loyalty 
you once pi-ofessed? Why did yon not follow 
the example of your worthy brother t? With 



• This man was always' a rank Jacobite. 
Lord Kavensworth produced the most sutisikc- 
tory evidence of his having frequently drauk 
the Pretender's health on his knees. - 

t> Confidential Secretary to the late Preten* 



Irlm yon migbt have shared ia the honoar of 
the Pretender's confid^ce; with him yoa 
might have preserved the integrity of yonr 
character, and England, I think, might have' 
spared you withoat regret. Tonr friends will 
say, pertiaps, that, although yon deserted the 
^ fortune of yoar liege Lord, yon have adhered 
*iirm}y to the principles which drove his father 
fjrom the throne ; that, withoat openly support- 
ing the person, yon have done essential service 
to the cause ; and consoled yourself for the loss 
of a favourite family, by reviving and estab-' 
lishing the maxims bf their government. This 
i» the way in which a Scotchman's understand- 
ing corrects the errors of his heart. My Lord, 
I. acknowledge the truth of the defence, and can 
trace it through all your conduct. I see through' 
your whole life one uniform plan to enlarge the 
power of the Crown, at the expense of the li- 
hcrty of the subject. To this object your 
thoughts, words, and actions, have been con- 
stantly directed. In contempt or igndtance of 
the common law of England, you have made it 
your study to introduce into the court where 
you preside, maxims of jurisprudence unknown 
to Englishmen. The Roman code, the law of 
nations, and the opinion of foreign civiiiansi 
are your perpetual theme ; but, who ever heard 
you mention Magna Charta, or the Bill of Rights, 
with approbation or respect 1 By such treachery 
ous arts tlie noUe simplicity and free spirit of 
our Saxon laws were first corrupted. The Nor- 
man conquest was not complete, until -Norman 
lawyers had- introduced their laws, and reduced 
slavery to a system. This one leading principle 
directs yoor interpretation of the laws, and ac- 
counts for your treatment of juries. It is not 

■f. T ■ I II ■ I ■ . I ■ I I .J 

der. This circumstance confirmed' the friend- 
ship between the brothers. 
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in poUtieal qneatioiis only (for there the 
tier might he forgivenX but let the CMtse b« 
what it may* ycmr uBderstaadiBg is eqaallj <m 
the rack* either to coatraet the power of tbe 
jnry» or to awslead their judgment. For tho 
trath of this afisertion^ I appeal to the doctrin« 
yoa delivered in Lord Orosvenor's caose. An 
action for criminal conversation being brongfat 
by a Peer against a Prince of the Blood, yoa 
were daring enough to tell the jury, that, in fix- 
ing the damages, they were to pay no regard to 
the quality or fortone of the parties; that it was 
a trial between. A and B ; that ihey were to 
consider the offence in a moral light only* and. 
give no greater damages to a peer of the realm* 
than to the meanest mechanic. I shall not at- 
tempt to ifiefute a doctrine, which, if it was 
meant for law, carries fiilseii^ood, and abMrditgr 
upon the £ftce of it; bat, if it was meant for fit de- 
claration of yoar political cieed, is clear and 
consistent. Under an arbitrary government* all 
ranks and distinctions are confoanded. Thn 
honour of a nobleman iv no more considered 
than the reputation of a peasant; for* with 
different liveries, they are eqaaliy daves. 

£ven in matters of private property, we ses 
the same bias and inclination to depart from 
the decisions of ycrar {Hredeceasors, which yon 
certiunly ought to receive as evidence of the 
common law. Instead of those certain positive 
rules by which the judgment of a oonrt of law 
should invariably be determined, you have 
fondly iVitroduced your own unsettled noticma 
of equity and substantial justice. I>ecisiioiii 
given upon such principles do not alarm the 
public so much as they ought, becaase the emi- 
•eqnence and tendency of each particular in* 
stance is not observed or. regarded. In the 
mean time, the practice gains ground; the Court 
of King'^ Bench becomes a court of equity ; and 
the Judge, instead of consulting ^icUy the la# 
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6f the laitd, irefers «>niy to the WMoili of the 
conrt, and to ihe parity of his own conscience. 
The name of Mr. Jastice Tates will naturally 
revive in yoor mind some of those emotions of 
fear and detestation with which yon always be- 
liteld hisK That gneat 1awyer> that honest man, 
saw yoar whole condnct in the light that I do. 
After years of iaefiectaal resistance to the per- 
nicious prtncii^es introdoeed by y(»ur Lordship, 
and nnlformly snpiKMted by yoar httmbUfriendt 
upon the bench, he determined to quit a court, 
whose proceedings and decisions he could nei- 
ther assent to with honoar, nor oppose with 
SBCcess. 

The injastioe done to an individtud • is soine- 
tinaes of service to the jmbilc. Facts are apt te 
alarm ns more than the most dangeroas pxiiyei- 
pies. The enfferings and Ifirmness of a printer 
Ikave roosed the pablic attention. You knew 
and felt that yonr conduct would not bear 
a pariisunentary inquiry; and yoa hoped to 
escape it by the meanest, the basest sacrifice of 
dignity and ccmsistency tUAt ever was made by 
a gretx magistrate. Where was yoar fiimness, 
-where was that vindictive spirit, of which we 
have seen so many examples, when a man 80 
inconsiderable as Bingley could force yon to 
confess, in the face of this country, that, for 
two years together, you had illegally deprived 
an English subject of his liberty, and that he 
Iiad triumphed over yon at last? Tet I own, 
my XfOrd, that yours is not an vficommon ctla-' 
racter. W<mien, and men like women, ar« 
timid, vindictive, and irresolute. Their pas- 
sions counteract each other; and make the 

■. ■ II I ■ II - !!■ I I ■.■■ ] ! . 1 11 . * . 
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♦ The oppression of an obscure individtial 
f^ave birth to the famous Habeas Corpus Act of 
31 Oar. 11. which is frequently considered at 
a&other Magna Charta of this kingdom. 

Slacim<mc, lii. 135. 
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same creatare at one moment haktefal* at M&O- 
ther contemptible. X fancy, my Lord, some 
time will elapse before you venture to coDUuit 
another Englishman for refusing to answer in- 
terrogatories *. 

The doctrine yon have constantly delix-nered, 

in cases of libel, is another powerful evidence 

of a settled plan to contract the lega^ pow^er of 

juries, and to draw questions, inseparable from 

fact, within the arbitrUim of the court. Here, 

my Lord, you have fortune on your side. When 

you invade the province of the jury, in matter 

of libel, you, in effect, attack the liberty of the 

.press, and, with a single stroke, wound two of 

your greatest enemies. In some instances you 

have succeeded, because jurymen are too oilea' 

ignorant of their own rights, and too apt to be 

awed by the authority of a chief justice. In 

other criminal prosecutions, the malice of the 

design is confessedly as much the subject of 

consideration to a jury as the certainty of the 

fact. If a different doctrine prevails in the 

case of libels, why should it not extend to all 

criminal cases? Why not to capital offences f 

I see no reason (and 1 dare say you will agi'ee 

with me, that there is no good one) why the 

life of the subject should be better protected 

against you tban his liberty or property. Why 

•hould you enjoy the full power of pillory. 



* Bingley was committed for t^ontempt, in 
not submiiting to be examined. He lay in pri- 
son two years, until tiie Crown thought the 
matter mi^lit occasion some serious complaint, 
and therefore he was let out, in the same cc^u- 
tumelious state he had been put in, with all his 
sins about him, unanointed and unanealed. 
There was much coquetry between the Court 
and the Attorney General, about who should 
undergo the ridicule of letting him escape. 
FicU (mother JLetUr to Almoti, p. vsg» 
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,fine, and imprisonment, and not to he indalged 
with hanging or transportation t^ With your 
Xordship's fertile genius and merciful disposi- 
tion, I can conceive such an exercise of the 
power yon have, as ccrald hardly be aggravated 
hy that which you have not. 

But, my Lord, since you have laboured (and 
not unsuccessfully) to destroy the substance qf 
the tri€d, why should you suffer the form of the 
.verdict ta remain ? Why force twelve honest 
jnen, in palpable violation of their oaths, to 
pronounce their fellow-subject a guUty man, 
when, almost at the same moment, you forbid 
their' inquiring into the only circamstance 
which, in the eye of law and reason, consti- 
tutes guilt— the malignity or-inuocence of his 
intentions? But I understand your Lordship. 
If yon could succeed in making the trial by 
jury useless and ridiculous, yon might then, 
with greater safety, introduce a bill into parlia- 
ment for enlarging the jurisdiction of the court, 
and extending your favourite trial by interro- 
gatories to every question in which the life or 
liberty of an Englishman is concerned *. 



* The philosophical poet doth notably de^ 
scribe the damnable and damned proceedings 
of the judge of hell, 

'* Onossins hsec Rhadamanthus habet durissima 
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regna. 



n 



^ Castigatque, auditqoe dolos, mbigitqu^fateriJ 

First he punisheth, and then he heareth, and 
lastly compeileth to confess, and makes and 
mars laws at his pleasure : like as the Centu- 
rion, in the holy history, did to St. Paul ; for the 
text saith, " Centurio apprehendi Paulum jns- 
*' sit, & se catenis eligan, & tunc interrogabat, 
** quis fuisset, & quid fecisset." But good judges 
and justices abhor these courses. Co/ce, 2 Inst* 
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Yoar charge to the jury, iu the prosecution 
ngainst Almon and Woodfall, contradicts the 
highest legal authorities, as well as the plainest 
dUctates of reason. In Millei-'s cause, and still 
more expressly in that of Baldwiq, yon have 
proceeded a step farther, and grossly. contra- 
dicted yoaraelf. Yon may know, perhaps, 
though I do not mean to Insult yon by an ap- 
peal to your experience, that the language of 
truth is uniform and consistent. To depart 
from it safely, requires memory and discretion. 
In tlie two last trials, your charge to the jury 
began, as usual, with assuring them, that they 
had nothing to do with the law ; that they were 
to .find the bare fact, and not concern them- 
selves about the legal inferences drawn from it, 
or the degree of the defendant's guilt. Thus far 
yon were consistent with your former practice. 
But how will you account for the conclusion f 
You told the jury, that " if, after all, they 
*' would take upon. themselves to determine 
** the law, they might do U, but they most be 
" very sure that they determined according to 
*' law ; for it tonched their consciences, and 
" they acted at their peril." If I understand 
your first proposition, you mean to afiSrm, that 
thejury were not competent judges of the law 
in the criminal case of a lib^l ; that it di<l not 
ftiU within t/i€tr Jurisdiction : and that with re- 
spect to thoTUt the malice or innocence of the 
defendant's intentions would be a question co- 
ram non Judic^, But the second proposition 
clears away your own difficulties, and restores 
the jury to all their judicial capacities*. You 



♦ Directly the reverse of the doctrine he 
constantly maintained in the House of Lords, 
and elsewhere, upon the decision of the Mid- 
dlesex election* He invariably asserted, that 
the decision must be legal because the court 
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tiMK the oompetcnee of the eoait to depend 
iip(» the legality of tbe decision. In the first 
instance, yon d&xy the power absolutely : in 
the second) yon adaut the power, provided it 
be legally eiLercised. Now, my Lord* wilhocrt 
pretending to reconcile the distinotions of 
Westminiter.haU with the simple informatioa 
of common sense, or the integrity of fair argpn- 
ment, I shall be understood by year Lordshipf 
wiien I assert, that, if a jary, or any other eourt 
of jttdicatare (for jarors are judges) have no 
right to enter intcJ a canse or question of law, it 
signifies nothing' whether their decision be or 
be not according to law. Their decision is, in 
Itself, a mere nullity : the parties are not boAnd 
to submit to it : and, if the jury run any risk of 
punishment, it is not for pronouncing a corrupt 
or illegal verdict, but for the ill^ality of med- 
dling with a point on which they have no legal 
authority to decide *. 

I cannot quit this subject without reminding 
your Lordship of the name of Mr. Benson. 
Without offering any legal objection, you or- 
dered a special jnrytnan to be set aside, in a 
cause where the King was prosecutor. The no* 
velty of the fact required explanation— Will 
you condescend to tell the world by what law 
or custom yon were authonzed to make a pe- 
remptory challenge of a juryman? The parties. 



Was eonvpetent ; and never oonld be prevailed 
on to enter farther into the question. 

* These iniquitoas prosecutions cost the best 
of Princes six thousand pounds, and ended in 
the total defeat and disgrace of the prosecutors. 
In the course of one of thera, Judge Aston had 
the unparalleled impudence to teii Mr. Morris, 
a gentleman of unquestionable honour and inte- 
grity, and who was then giving his evidence on 
oath, that he should pay very UttU regard t9 «nir 
^J3iduvii he thoiUd make* 
3 
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Indeed, hwve this power; and, perbaps, yota 
Xordship, having accustomed yoarself to mnite 
the chai^actersof jadge and party, may claim it 
in Virtae of the new capacity yon have assum- 
ed, and profit by your own wrong. The time 
within whtch^yoa might have been punished 
for this daring attempt to pack a jury, is, I 
fear, elapsed ; bat no lengih of time shall erase 
the record of it. ^ 

The mischiefs you have done this coantry are 
not confined to your interpretation of the Iaws« 
Yoa are a minister, my Lord ; and, as such, 
have long been consulted. Let ns candidly 
examine what use yon have made of your minis- 
terial influence. I will not descend to little 
matters, but come at .once to those important 
points on which your resolution was waited for^ 
on which the expectation of yonr opinion kept 
a great part of the nation in suspense. A con- 
stitational question arises upon a declaration of 
the law of parliament, by which the freedom 
of election, and the biithright of the subject^ 
were supposed to have been invaded. The 
King's servants are accosed of violating the 
constitution. The nation is in a ferment. The 
ablest men of all parties engage in the question, 
and exert th^ir utmost abilities in the disca%ion 
of it. What part has the honest Lord Mans- 
field acted ? As aa eminent judge of the law, 
his opinion would have been respected. As a 
^eer, he had a right to demand an audience of 
his Sovereign, and inform him,, that his Mini^ 
ters were pursuing unconstitutional measures* 
Upon other occasions, my Lord, yon have no 
difficulty in finding your way into the closet. 
The pretended neutrality of belonging to no 
party will not save your rex^utation. lu a ques> 
tion merely political, an honest man may stand 
neuter. But the laws and constitution are the 
general property of the subject : not to defend, 
is %o relinquish : and who is there so senseless 
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Itf^to renounce his share ia a oemwon benefit* 
iwless he hopes to profit by a new division of 
the spoil ? As a lord of Parliament, yoa were 
repeatedly called npon to condemn or defend 
the new law declared by the Uonae of Com* 
vuins. Ton affected to have scmples* and 
every expedient was attempted to remove them. 
The question was proposed- and rniged to yon in 
» thousand differe<it shapes. Your prudence 
^11 supplied yoa with evasion; your resolu- 
tion was iiivincibie. - For my own part, i am 
not anxious to penetrate this soleam secret. I 
care not to whose wisdom it is entrusted, nor 
how soon you carry it with you to your grave*. 
Yon have betrayed your opinion by the very 
care you have taken to conceal it. It is not 
from I«ord Mansfield that we expect any rev 
serve iu declaring his real sentiments in favour 
of government, or in opposition io the people; 
nor is it diificult to account for the motions of a 
.timid, dishonest heart, which ueitlier has virtue 
enough tu acknowledge truth, or courage to 
contradict it. Yet yoa continue to support an 
Administrution which yon I&uqw is universally 
odious, and which, on some occasions, yon 
yourself speak of with contempt. You would 
fain be thought to take no share in government* 
while, in reality, you are the main spring of 
Uie machine. Here, too, we trace tlie liUie^ 
prudential policy of a Scotchman. Instead of 
acting that open, generous part which becomes 
your rank and station, you meanly skulk into 
tCe closet, and give ~your Sovereign such ad- 
vice as you have not spirit to avow or defend* 

e He said, in the House of Lords, That he 
believed he should carry his opinion with him 
to the grave. It was afterwards repoited, that 
he had entrusted it, in special confideuce, to the 
ingenious Puke of Cumberland. ^ 

L 
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Ton MenMy mgmm the pow«r, nldfo jtm m^ 
cliiM the tiliB Q$ a miniater; and thoogb y%m 
I dnnBOtb«CSiHicrilor»yQttlai<Mr]iowtosecM« 
the onutenmits of the oAm. Am» the leaU to 
he for ever hi t/oumoMmsm, that yos may enjoy 
five thooMBiA pounds a yeart I heg pardon^ 
my Lord ; yonr foan hare mtarpoeed at,laat^ 
and forced yon to resign. The odiun of oon* 
tinuiog Speidier of the House of Lords, npoa 
such tennst was too fbimidahle to be resisted* 
"What a maltitade oC had pasmms ave fovced to 
submit to a eonstituUMmal in^naity I BnttlKNiglfc 
you have rriinqoished the salary^ yon stiU a»- 
some the x^ihts of a M ittist«r. Tear oondaetyit 
seems, must be d^emled in. PmrUament. For 
what othdr purpose is yomr wretched fiiend^ 
that miserable sn^eaat, posted to the Hooae of 
i;ommon8 % Is it in tiie abilities of a Mr. Lei|^ 
to.defend the great Lcard Manadeld? Or is he 
oaly the Pmich of the pnppetehow, to speafc as 
he is prompted by the chief jnin(ler behind tiie 
curtain*t ^ -h^ 

In public albun^ my Lord, cnnbing, let it be 
ever so well wrought, will not conduct «t man 
hoDonmbly through life. Like bad mmtey, it 
may be current for a time, but it will soon be 
eried down* It cannot c<msist with a Ubmral 
spirit, though it be sometimes united with extra- 
ordinary qualifications. When I aclcnowledge 
your abilities, you may believe I am sincere. I 
feel for human nature when X see a man, so 
giiled as you are, descend to such vile practices. 
Tet do not suffer your vanity 'to console yon too 
soon. Believe me, my good Lord, yon are not 
admired in the same degree in which yon are 



* This paragraph gagged poor Xe^^ I am 
really concei-ned for the man, and wish it were 
possible to open his mouth, tie isa vezy pretty 
orator. 



4«iMMl. It to OMiy th* »«itl«lity of jwu 
6i«nds that bttlanc^s the dtfects of yowt boan 
with the tayenority of yoov viuUrcUoding. No 
loarnod man, ovan aaumg your ova tribe, thioka 
yoa qoalifled to praaide i» a cooit of eoamum 
law. Yat itU confewed* that* wider Jmttiniant 
yon might have made an iaeomparable prmt^r* 
It is remarhaMe enoogh* hot I hope not omia* 
«iM» that the hma yon nodcntand best, and the 
Jndges yon affeet to admiie BKMt» llonriahed in 
the deoUne Of a graat capimf and am JujipoMd 
to heve centribttted to iu £41. 

Here, my I^ard, it may be proper for n» to 
paane together. It is not ibr my own whe that 
I wish yon to eoasider the delleaey of yoor tito* 
ation. Beware how yoo indnlga the dnt cn|o> 
tions of your resontaeent; This paper Is deli* 
▼erad to t)ie woiid» and cannot be recallad* 
Xhe prosecotion of an innooeat prlntor oauaot 
alter ^ncts, nor reftrte argemeots* Po not far« 
msh me' with farther materials against yourself. 
An honest man, like the true rdigion, appeala 
to the ttoderstandiog, or modestly coi^des in 
the internid evidence of his oonscienoe. The 
impostor employs force instead of aigument, 
imposes silence where ha cannot convince, and 
propagates his character by the sword» 

JUNIUS* 

LETTER XUL 



TO THE 

Primer tfthe PtAUe Adtertiaer. 
SIR, Jannajy 30, 1771. 

If wo recollect in what manner the King^M 
frieniM have been constantiy employed, we 
shall have no reason to be snrpxlBcd at any 



eondiikm of diigraceto which Uieonce respect* 
cd ntone of Englishmeik tnay be deg-raded. His 
Majesty has np cftres, bat such as concern the 
]aw» and constituUoii of this country. In hie 
Royal breast there is no room left for re&enti- 
nent, no place for hoM^Ie sentiments against the 
natural enemies of his Crown. The system of 
|^)vernmettt is aniiform% Violence and oppres- 
sion at home can only be supported by treachery- 
Mid snbmission abroad. When the civil rights 
of the people are daringly invaded' on one side, 
what have we to expect, bot that their political 
lighHshonld be deserted and betrayed, in the 
Same proportion, on tlie other? The plan of do- 
mestic policy, which hsA been invariably pur- 
sued from the moment of his present Majesty's 
accession, engrosses all the attention of his ser- 
rants. They know that the security of their 
places depends upon their maintaining, at any 
hazard^ the secret system of the closet. A fo- 
reign war might embarrass, an unfavoarable 
event might ruin, the . Minister, and defeat the 
deep-laid sclieme of policy to which he and his 
associates owe their employments. Rather than 
suflTer the execution of tl»at scheme to be delay- 
ed or interrupted, the King has been advised to 
make a public surrender, a solemn sacrifice, i)\ 
tlie face of«U Europe, not only of the interests 
of bis subjects, but of.hiji own personal reputa> 
tiou, and of the dignity of that crpwn which his 
predecessors have worn with honfttur. These are 
strong terms. Sir, but they are supported by fact 
and argupient. 

The King of Great Britain had been for some 
years in. possession of an islandt to wfaich^ as the 
Ministry themselves have repeatedly asserted, 
the Spaniards had no claim of right. The im- 
portance of the place is not in question. If it 
were, a better judgment might he formed of it^ 
frpm the opiniou q| Lord Aiuon and Lord£g< 
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moat, aad firom the ansiety of the SpaniMnd^ 
than from any fallaeioas inaioaations throwa 
out by men, whose interest it is ta ondervalae 
that property which tliey are determined to re. 
Jinqnish. The pretensions of Spain were a sub- 
ject of negociatioa between the two courts. Tliey 
had been discussed, but not admitted. Tiie 
Kitt^ of Spain, in these circumstances, bids adiea 
to amicable negociation, and appeals directly to 
-the eword. The expedition against Port Egmont 
does not appear to have been a sudden, ill-con- 
certed enterprise : It seems to have been con- 
ducted not only with the usual military precau- 
tions, but in ail the forms and ceremonies of 
war. A frigate was first employed to examine 
the strength'-of the place. A message was then 
sent, demanding immediate possession, in the 
Catholic King's name, and ordering our people 
to depart* At last, a military force appears* 
and compels the garrison to surrender. A for- 
mal capitulation ensues ; and bis Majesty's ship, 
which might at least have been permitted to 
bring home his troops immediately, is detained 
in port twenty days, and her rudder forcibly 
taken away. This train of facts carries no ap- 
pearance of tiie rashness or violence of a Spa- 
nish governor. On the contrary, the whole plan 
•eems to have been formed, and executed, in 
consequence of deliberate orders^ and a regular 
instruction, from the Spanish court. Mr. Buc- 
earelli is not a pirate, npr has he been treated 
as such by those who employed him. I feel for 
the honour of a gentleman, when I affirm that 
our King owes him a signal reparation. Where 
will the hnmiliatton of this country end t A King 
of Great Britain, not contented with placing 
himself upon a level with a Spanish governor, 
descends so low as^ to do a notorious injustice 
to that governor. As a salvo for his own repu^ 
tation» he hat beea.advised to traduce the cha- 
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nettr of tt brave oOeer, md to treat Ikfm as • 
eoiiimoiirobl>er, when he knew> irkh cevtaiftty , 
that Mr. Baccarelli had acted in obeAeoee to 
his orders, and had done no noretban hit doty. 
I'hns it happens, in prirate^iife, with anan who 
has no spirit, nor sense of honoor. One of hi* 
eqaals orders a servant to strilce him. Instead 
of retoming the blow to the master, his con- 
rage is contented with throwing an aspersion^ 
equally fklse and pnblie, upon the character of 
the senrant. 

This short recapttalation was necessary to in- 
trodace the consideration of -iris Majestyls 
speecB of the 13th Kovember, I7TO, and the snb- 
seqcient measures of government. The exeea- 
sive cantion with which the speech was drawn 
np,had impressed npon me an early conviction, 
that no seticus resentment wai( thought of, and 
that the conclusion of the'l>usiness, whenever it 
happened, mastj in some degree, be dishonour- 
able to England. Th<;re appears, through the 
^hole speech, a guard and reserve in the 
choice of expression, which shews how careful 
the Ministry were, not to embarrass their future 
projects by any firm or spiiited declaration 
from the throne. When all hopes of peace are 
losti his Majesty tells his Parliament, that he is 
preparing not for barbarous war, but (with alt 
his mother's softness) fbr a different aituatitm. 
An open hotstilily, authorised by the Catholic 
King, is called an act of a governor. This act» 
to avoid the mention of a regular siege and 
surrender, passes nnderthe piratical description 
of seizing by force ; and the thing taken is de> 
scribed, not as a part of the King's territory, or 
proper dominion, but merely as a posMesnon ; a 
-word expressly chosen in contradiction to, and 
cxclui^iou of the ideas of, right, and to prepare 
as for a future surrender both of the right and 
of the possesfiun. Tet this speech, Sir, cautions 
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and «^voe»Va> H k» cannot, hf the f9plii8tiy« 
lie accommodated to the meamres which hav« 
ainoe heen adopted. It seemed to prtMnitet 
that* whatever might he given ap by secivt 
itipnlatiffp, some care would he taken to aava 
l^lipearances to the pohUc The event shows u»» 
that, to depart, in the minutot article, lirom 
ttftc nicety and atnctaeas of pnnctilio, . is at 
dangeroQS to national honuoar, as to femate vhrw 
tae«->The woman who admits of one f uttiUarity» 
0^dom iknows where to stop, or what to re» 
fiise ; and, when the counsels of a great country 
five way, in a single instance, when they 6nce 
are inelined to submission, every step aooele* 
sates (he rapidity of the descent. The Ministry 
ttensehres, when they framed the speech, did 
not Aresee that they should ever accede to 
fuoli «n aecommodaCiott as they have since ad» 
vmoA ^leir Master to aeeept oi» 

The King says. The Aonour ^f my erotm, tmd 
the ri^tdM qfmypeopit, art duipty agtoOed. The 
fipmuard^in his reply, says, JmUgtoesfOwAociB 
jMMiTfytff-, hut 1 adhere to my claim qf prior 
right, re$erving the assertion qf it for a moref^ 
9O»rsAieefp0ttim&y, 

The qpeech says, 1 made astimmediate demand 
ttf aatitfaction ; and, if thaifaili, I am prepared 
to do myself juaUoe. This immediate demand 
must have been sent to Madrid on the ISth of 
8c|(teB»ber, or in a fiew days alter. It was cer- 
tainly wfused, or evaded, and the Xing hms noC 
done himself jttBttce. Wbenithe first Magistrate 
Byf> B ^ f to the nation, some care should be takea 
«Kf his apparent veracity. 

The speech proceeds to say, IthsM not discoid 
^me my prepanAiom, waU I have received 
proper reparation for the if^ury. If'this asMi- 
nmee may be relied on, what an enormous ex- 
peme is entailed eine die upon this unhappy 
«9tMiliy !...ae8titBlica «f apoattsnoBi •ad repap 



ration of an Injti^, are as different iii su'b'statKSi 
as they are in langnage. The rery act of restt 
tQtion may contain, as in thisinstancOvit palpa- 
bly does, a shameful agrgravaCion of the injury. 
A man of spirit does not measure the degree of 
an injury by the mere positive damage he has 
sortained; he considers the principle on which 
it is fonnded ; lie resents the superiority assert- 
ed over him; and reject, with indignation, the 
claim of right which his adversary endeavoars 
to establish, and would force him to acknow- 
ledge. 

The motives on which the Catholic Xin^ 
makes restitution, are, if possible, more insolent 
and di^raceful to <Hir Sovereign, than even ths 
declaratory condition annexed to it. After ta- 
king lour months to consider whether the ex." - 
pedition was undertaken by his own orders or 
not, he condescends to disavow the enterprise* 
and to restore the island: not irom an^ regard 
to justice, not from any regard he bears to Ma 
Britannic Majesty, but merely ^om the peramu 
tion in which he U of the pacific sentiments qfthm 
^ing of Chteat Britain. 

At this rate, if onr King had discovered th« 
Spirit of a man ; if he had inade a peremptory- 
demand of satisfaction, the King of Spain would, 
have given him a peremptory refusals But why 
this uuseasonabie, this ridicolons mention oif 
the King of Great Britain's pacific intentionsT 
Have they ever been in question T Was he th* 
aggressorT Does he attack foreign powers witl^ 
Dut provocation ? Does he even resist, when ht 
is insulted? No, Sir; if any ideas of strife or 
hostility have entered his royal mind, they have 
A very U liferent direction. The enemies of Eng^ 
land have nothing to fear from them. 

Atler all, Sir, to what kind of disavowal ha9 
llie King of Spain at last consented t Suppoiinf 
it-.,made In proper tipie> it should have be»a«Q» 



companied with instant restitiifMm : aad i# Mr. 
Buccarelli acted wiUioat oi'ders* he deservMl 
death. Now, !Sir, instead of immediate reetiUi* 
tion, we have a four month's ncgociation : koA 
the officer, whose act is dijwvowed> retoms to 
court, and is loaded with honours. 

If the actual situation of Europe be coosideiu 
ed, the treachery of the King's servants* parti* 
cularly of Lord North, who takes the whole 
upon himself, will appear in the strongest c»: 
lours of aggravation. Our allies were masters 
of the Mediterranean. The king ofFrance'e 
present aversion from war, and the distraetioii 
of his affairs, are notorious. He is now in a' 
state of war with his people. In vain did the 
Catholic King solicit him to take part in the 
quarrel against us. His finances were in the 
last disorder; and it was probable tliat hi« 
troops might findsnfficient employment at home. 
In tliese circu m sta n ces, we might have dictated; 
the law to Spain. There are no terms to which 
she might nut have been compelled to submits 
At the worst, a war with Spain alone carries' 
the fairest promise of advantage. One good 
effect, at least, would have been immediately 
produced by it. The d^ertion of France would 
have irritated hec ally, and, in all probability^ 
have dissolved the family compact. The sceno 
is now fatally changed. The advantage is 
thrown away. The most favourable oppoita- 
nity is lo>st. Hereafter we shall know the value 
of it. When tlie French King is reconoilcd to 
his jubjects—wheo Spain has completed her 
preparations—when the collected strength of 
the House of Bourbon attacks us at once, the 
King himself will be able to determine upon the 
wisdom or imprudence of his present condoct. 
As far as the probability of argument extendSf 
we may safely pronounce, that a coiynncture 
which threatens the very being of this oottntryy 

L2 
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hm hkm wflMly prepare and I6rw«rd«d by 
9wai MioUtry. How far the people may be 
to misUBce, nader Uie present ad> 
k» I Icnow not ; but this I know, with 
«t«tA4»tyf that* under the present ivdmiaistra- 
Uom, or if any thing like it should continue, it 
in^rS very litUe moment whether we are a con- 
gaored nation or not*. 

Having travelled thus ^ur in the high road of 
SMtler of laGt» I may now be permitted to wan* 
4ar a little into the field of imagination. Let 
«» baoiah from onr minds the persuasion, that 
tfacae events have really happened in the reign 
of the best of Princes; let us consider them as 
Bothiag more than the materials of a fable, in 
which we may conceive the Sovereign of scnne 
other cobntry to be concerned. I mean to vio. 
iate all tlie laws of probability, when I suppose 
that this imaginaiy King* after having voluuta* 

• The King's acceptance of the Spanish am- 
bassador's declaration is drawn ap in barisaroas 
'French, and signed by the Earl of Rochford. 
Shia diplomatie Lord has spent his iiio in the 
atndy and praolice of etiq%utte$t and is aopposed 
to be a profound master of the ceremonies. I 
will not insult him by any reference to gram- 
tnar or common sense: if he were even ac- 
quainted with the common forms of his ofQce, 
I should think him as well qualified for it as any 
man in his Majesty's service. The reader is re* 
quested to observe. Lord Boctaford's method of 
smthenticating a public instrument.-^'* Eo foi 
" de quctt, moi soussigne, un des principaiix Se> 
" cretaires d' £tat S. «L B. ai signe la preseote 
'* de ma signature ordinaire, et icelle fait op. 
** poser le cachet de nos Armes." In three lines 
there are no less than seven false concords. 
But the man does not even know the s^le of 
biaoAce. If he had known it, he would have 
•aid, ** NoiUK, soassigae Secretaire d' £ut de 8, 



fUy diigrated Hian^ ia the ^im «f Ws MbJMti» 
might retam to a aenae of his dUboBoinrf thM 
he might porecwe the sa«r« lakl HdtIuib by fail 
Ministers, and feel a spat^Of ahane kiadltng la 
his breast. The |>an he futoit then be obliged 
to act would overwhelm him with oeufaaioB* 
i^ liis Parliament he most say, I eaiUd you t»* 
gather to readve your mdciee, emdhmoefteoer evfe- 
ed jfouti opinion,-^To the merchant* / hmoe dio» 
tretaed ;ifour commerce! I htne drmggtd y mt r 
Komen out qf your thipt; I have loaded yom 
with a grievous weight qf in»uran€€»*-^To th« 
laiHl holder, J told you war was too probable, 
when JttMW determined to submit to any terms <if 
accommodation; I extorted new taxes ftom you, 
b^ore it was pauibU they could be woftted, smd 
am now unaUe to account for the appUcation pf 
them.—To the pablic creditor^ J Aa»e delivered 
up your/brtuHC a prey to foreigners, and to tha 
vilest qf your feUow sut^tcts. Perhaps this re* 
penting Prince might conclade with one general 
acknowledgment to them aU : I have inoolved 
toery rank qf ny streets in anxiety and distress i 
and have nothing to offer yout ns rttvym, but th4 
certainty qf national dishonour, an armtd truos^ 
mui peace without security. 

If these accoants were settled, there would 
still remain an apology to be made to his navy 
and to his army. To the first he would say^^ 
You were once the terror qfthc jaorid. But go 
hack to $four harbours. A mem, iHskommred as 
I am, has ru) tue for your service. Itis not pro- 
bable that be would appear again befctre his 
soldiers, even in the pacific ceremony of a 
review *. But, wherever he appeared, the ha- 
miliatjog oonfesiHon would be esdorted fronx 

• A mistake: he appears before them every 
day, with a murk uf a i>low upon his face. 
Prehpudori 



hun : J hmt received a blow, and had not ^ri6 
to reaent it. I demanded Botitfaction, and have 
ttecepted a de^aration, in which the right to 
etrike me again i» asserted and confirmed* His 
couatenance* at least, wonld speak this lan- 
guage, and even his guards ^would blush for 
him« . 

. Bot to retnni to our argunoeeat. The Ministry, 
It seeoiA, are labouring to draw a line of dis- 
tinction between the honour of the crown and 
the rights of the }>eople. This new idea has yet 
only been started in discourse; for, in effect, 
both objects have been equally sacniiced.- I 
'neither understand the distinction, nor what 
use the Ministry propose to make of it. The 
King's honour is that of his people. Their real 
honoar and real interest are the same. I am 
not contending for a vain punctilio. A clear, 
Uttbleraished character comprehends not only 
Ihe integrity that will not o^er, bot Uie spirit 
that will not submit to an injury ; and whetlter 
it belongs to an individnal, or to a community, 
it is the foundation of peace, of independence, 
and of safety. Private credit is wealth ; pabiic 
honoar is security. 'The featherth»t ndoi ns the 
royal bird, suppoi-ts his flight. Strip him of his 
plumage, and you fix him to the earth. 

JUNIUS. 
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TO THE 

Ptinter cf (he Public Advertiser, 
SIR, February 6, I?7t. 

»• IIOFE yonr Correspondent Junius is b«uer 
Miaptoyed thaa in answej ing oi* reading, the cn» 



Ucisaa of a newspaper. This n a task, from 
wbicli, if he were ineltned to sobmit to it, his 
friends ought to rdieve him. Upon ^is prin* 
ckple, I shall nndertake to answer AutiJanios, 
more, I believe, to his conrictton, than to his. 
sati8lliCtion« Not daring to attack the main 
body of Janias's last letter, he triamphs in hav< 
ing, as be thinks, surprised aa oui-post, and 
cot off a detached argament, a mere straggling 
proposition. But even in this petty warfare 
he shall find himself defeated. 

Junios does not speak of the Spanish nation 
as the natHral enemies of England ; he applies 
that description* with the strictest truth and 
justice, to the Spanish coart. From the moment, 
when a Prince of the hoase of Boarbon ascend-* 
ed that throo«, their whole system of govern- 
ment was inverted, and became hostile to this 
eoantry. Unity pf possession introduced a nnity 
of politics; fuid Lewis the Fonileenth liad rea- 
son, when he said to his grandson, " The Pyre* 
" n^€» are removed.'* The history of the present 
century is one continued confirm ation of the 
'prophecy. • 

The assertion, " That vuOence and oppression 
" at home, can onJly be supported by treachery 
" and submission abroad," is applied to a free 
people, whose rights are invaded, not to the go- 
vernment of a country, where despotic or afoso- 
Inte power is confessedly vested in the Prince ; 
and, with this application, the assertion is true* 
An absolttte monarch having no points to carry 
at home, will naturally maintain the honour of 
his crownrin all his transactions with ibreign 
powers. But, if we could sqppose the sovereign 
of a free nation possessed with a design to make 
himself absolate^ he would be inconsistent with 
himself, if he suffered his projects to be inter- 
rupted or embarrassed by a foreign war, unlesf 
that war teiidedyaa in some cases. it might; ty 
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prdmote his pviaci|>al detiKD. Of tlic three ex- 
ceptions to this general mle of conducty (Qacited 
by Anti<Janlos,) thstof0liv«r Cromwell is the 
only one in point. Harry the Eightfi* by the 
BttbrasBsion of has Parliament, was as absolute ft 
Prince as Lewis the Focnrteenth. Qneen Eliz»> 
beth's government was not oppressive to the 
people, and as to her foreign wars, it oaght to 
be considered, that they were maveidaible* 
The national hononr was not in qaestion. She 
was compelled to fight m deJisnoe of her own 
person, and of her title to the orown. In lAie 
commcNi cause of selfish ||tolicyi OUvtar Gromweit 
shonld have cultivated the friendship of foreign 
powers, or, at least, have jivoided disputes with 
them, the better to establish his tyramny aX 
home. Had he been only a bad man, he would 
have sacrificed the honour of tiie nation to tiie 
SttcceM of his domestic pc4icy. But, with all 
his crimes, he had the spirit of an Engliahmaa. 
The conduct of such a man most alw»r« be an 
exception to vulgar rules. He had abilities snf« 
ficient to reconcile conti^dictions, and to make 
a great nation, at the same moment^ unhappy 
and formidable. If it were not for the. respect 
I bear the Minister, I could name a man, who, 
without one grain of understandiog, eaM do half 
as much as Oliver Cromwell. 

Whether or no there be a secret system in the 
closet, and what may be the object ef it» are 
foestions which can only be detenauned by ap» 
pearancesyand on which every man mast decide 
for himsdif. 

The whf^e plan of Jnnius's letter proves, thm 
he himself make» no distinction betwe^i the 
real hononr of the crown and the r^al interest 
ef the people. In the eUmax to which your 
correspondent objects, Junius adepts the lan- 
guage of the court, and, by that conformity, 
gives strength lo hit arguneBt* iie says, that 



" the King hat not only sacrificed the interest of 
** the people, but (wliat was Kkely to toach bim 
" Bsore nearly) hi* pergonal reputation, and th^ 
" dignUjf iffhu crmm." 

The queries pnt by And-Jnaias can only be 
answered by the Ministry. Abandoned as they 
are, I finey they will not confess, that tliey 
have, for so many years, maintained possession 
of another man's property. After admitting the 
asserlkm of the Ministry, riz. That the SpaMarde 
had no righ^fM daam, and after justifying them 
for saying it», it is A«» bosmess, not mine, to give 
na some good reason for their amffering thepre- 
teneions of Spain to be a tuiijecl of negooiation* 
He admits the fact ; let him reconcile them if 
he can. . -^ 

The last paragra|>h brings ns back to the ori- 
ginal question, Whetlrar the Spanish declaration 
contains such a satisfaction as the King of Great 
Britain ought to have aceefKed f This was the 
field upon which he onght to have encoantered 
Junius openky and fairly. Bnt here*he leaves 
the argument, as no longer defensible. I shall, 
therefore, conclude with one general admonition 
to my fdlow-subjecto; that, when they hear 
these matters debated, they should not suffer 
themselves to be misled by general declamations 
upon the c<mveniences of peace, or the miseries 
of war. Between peace and war abstractedly* 
there is not, there cannot, be a question, in the 
mind of a rational being. The real questions 
are, Maufi me any aeeurity that thepeace we have 
$o dearly purchased toiU last a tweioemonth f 
and if not. Move we, or have we not, sacrificed 
the fairest opportunity of making war with ad- 
wmtageT 

FHILO JUNIUS* 
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ADDRESSED TO THE 
Printer of the Public Advertiser, 

SIR, April 22, 1771. 

1 write for profit, without taxing the press ; 
to write for fiunej and to be unknown ; to sup- 
port the intrigues of faction, and to be disowned 
as a dangerous auxiliary by every party in the 
kingdom, are contradictions wliich.tlie Minister 
must reconcile before I forfeit my credit with 
the public. 1 may quit the service, but it woaid 
be absurd to suspect me of desertion. The re- 
putation of these papers is an honourable pledge' 
for my attachment to the people. To sacrifice 
a respected character, and to renounce the es- 
teem of society, requires more than Mr. Wed- 
derburne's resolution : and though in him it was 
ratiier a profession than a desertion of his prin- 
ciples, (I speak tenderly of this gentleman ; for, 
when treachery is in question, I think we 
should make allowances for a Scotchman) yet 
we have seen him in the House of Commons 
overwhelmed with confusion, and almost bereft 
of his faculties. But, in troth, Sir, I have -left 
no room fur an accommodation with the piety 
of St. James's. My offences are not to be re- 
deemed by recantation or repentance. On one 
side, onr wannest patriots would disclaim me as 
a burthen to their honest ambition. On the 
other, the vilest prostitution, if Juntas could 
descend to it, would lose its natural merit and- 
inftnence in the cabinet, and treachery be no 
longer a recommendation to the royal-favour. 

The persons, who, till within these few years, 
have been most dislingnished by their zeal for 
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liif iLcboreKaad prerogative, are now,it aeetsm, 
the great assertors of the privileges of the 
House of Commons. This saddea alteration of 
their sentiments, or language, carries with it « 
SQspicioQs appearance. When I hear the nnde- 
fioed privileges of the popular branch of the 
Legislature exalted by Tories and Jacobites* at 
the expense of those strict rights which arc 
known to the subject and limited by the lawA» 
1 cannot but suspect that some mischievous 
jBCheme is in agitation, to destroy both law and 
privilege, by opposing them to each other. 
They, who have uniformly denied the power of 
the whole Legislature to alter the descent of the 
Crown, and whose ancestors, in rebellion again^ 
his Majesty's famity, have defended that doc- 
trine at the Jh&zard of their lives, now tell us, 
that privilege of Parliament is the only rule of 
Jight, and the chief security of tlie public free, 
dom. I fear. Sir, that, while forms remain^ 
there has been some material change in tlie 
substance of our constitution. The opinions o^ 
,these men were too absurd to be so easily re- 
nounced. Liberal minds are open to convic- 
tion; liberal doctrines are capable of improve- 
jnent. There are proselytes from atheism, but 
none from superstition. If their present profes- 
;sions were sincere, I think ihey could not but 
he highly offended at seeing a question concern- 
ing parliamentary privilege, unnecessarily 
^started at a season so unfavourable to the House 
.of Commons, and by so very mean and insiguifi- 
.cant a person as the minor Onslow. They knew 
that the present House of Commons, having 
commenced hostilities with the people, . and 
degiraded the authority of the laws by their 
.OMm example, were likely enough to be resisted 
jper/tu et nefaa. If they were really friends to 
privilege, they would have iliought the qaestion 
»i jright too dnugeroui to be hazarded at this 
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Mftwrn^ iui4, "wHliOftt llie Ibrmatilif of » vonvni* 
tioo, wovld have left it undecided. 
> I hare been silent hitherto, thoogh not firom 
fhat ahamefni inAiffereoce about the interests of 
«oeiety» which too many of as profess, and caU 
moderatiou. 1 confess. Sir, that I felt the pr^ 
Jadiees of my edncation in favonr of a Hoose off 
'Connaons still hangfaig aboat me. I thought 
liiat a question between law and privil^e coold 
ttever be brooght to a formal decision without 
laooBvenience to the public service, or a mani* 
fest dimination of legal lil>erty ; that it ought, 
therefeve, to be carefoUy avoided : and when 
I saw that the violence of the House of Com- 
mons liad carried them too fer to retreat, I 
determined not to deliver a hasty ojiinion 
upon a matter of so much dcfhcacy and impoit- 
anee. 

The state of things is math altered in ^is 
country since it was necessary to protect our 
^resentatives against the direct power of the 
Crown. "We have notliing to apprehend from 
prerogative, but every thii:^ from undue infiu* 
ence. Formerly, it was the interest of the peo> 
pie that the privil^es of Parliament should be 
left unlimited and undefined. At present, it is 
not only their interest, but I hold it to be essen- 
tially necessary to the preservation of the 
constitution, that the privileges of Parliament 
should be strictly ascertained, and confined 
within the narrowest bounds the nature of their 
institution will admit of. Upon the same prin^ 
ciple on which I would have resisted preroga- 
tive in the lait century, I now resist privilege* 
It is in<tiirerent to me, whether the Crown, by 
its own immediate act, imposes new, and 
dispenses with old laws, or whether the sane 
arbitrary power produces the same effects 
through the medium of the House of Com- 
mons. Ve trusted o«r reprcseuMtivts with 
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privileges for tlieir ttwn defoice tnd onri. We 
cannot hinder their desertion, but we can pre* 
▼eat tlieir carrying over their arms to the 
service of the enemy. It will be said, that I 
begin with cDdeavonring to rednce the ai^a- 
ment concerning privilege to a mere qaestioa 
of convenience ; that I deny, at one momenty 
what I would allow at another ; and that, to 
re!dst the power of a prostitated House of Com- 
mons, may establish a precedent injoiioos to alt 
future parliaments. To this I answer, generallyt 
that human affairs are in no instance governed 
by strict positive right. If chmtge of cirenm- 
stuices were to have no weight in directing oor 
conduct and opinions, the mvtoal intercoarse 
of mankind wonld be nothing more than m 
contention between po s i tive and eqaitaWe right. 
Society woold be a state of war, and law itself 
wonld be injnstioe. On this general ground, it 
is hii^ly reasonable, that the degree of onr 
submission to prlvfieges which tiave never been 
defined by any positive Iftw, should be con* 
sidered as a question of convenience, and 
proportioned to the confidence we repose in the 
integrity of onr representatives. As to tlie 
ii^ory we may do to any futnre and more 
respectable Uonse xrf Coimums, I own I «m not 
now sanguine enough to expect a more 
pientifnl harvest of parliamentary virtue in one 
year than in another. Our political climate is 
severely altered ; and, wi^wat dwelling npon 
die depravity of modem times, 1 think n* 
reasonable man wiil expect that, as human 
dature is constituted, the enormous influence €lf 
the Crown should cease to prevail over the 
virtue of individuals. The mischief lies too 
deep to be cored by any remedy less than 
tome great convulsion, widch may eitlier carry 
back the constttntion to ito original prioeipteSf 
•r HUerly destroy 1I& I do not doubt Uuit, in 
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the first session after the next election, some 
popalar measares may be adopted. Tiie pre&ent 
House of Commons have injored themselves by 
M. too early and public profession of their prin> 
ciples^and if a strain of prostitution, which 
had no example, were within the reach of ema« 
lation, it might be imprudent to itazard the ex- 
perimeat too soon. But, after all. Sir, it is very 
immaterial whether a House of Commons shall 
preserve their virtue for a week, a month, or a 
year. The influence which makes a septennial 
parliament dependent on the pleasure of the 
CroMrn, has a permanent operation, and cannot 
fail of success. My premises, X know* will be 
denied in argument; but every man's consci- 
ence tells him they are true. It remains, then, 
to be considered, whether it be for the interest 
of the people, that privilege of Farliameat* 
(which in respect to the purposes for which it 
has hitherto been aquiesced under, is merely 
nominal) should be contracted within some 
certam limits; or, whether the subject shall be 
left at the mercy of a power, arbitrary upon 
the face of it, and notoriously under the direc« 
tion of the Crown. 
I do not mean to decline the question of right ; 



• The necessity of securing the House of 
Commons against the King's power, so that no 
interruption might be given either to the at- 
tendance (if the members in Parliament, or to 
the freedom of debate, was the fonndalion of 
parliamentary privilege ; and we may observe, 
in ail the addresses of new appointed speakers 
to the Sovereign, the utmost privilege thejr de* 
mand, is liberty of speech, and freedom from 
arrest<t. The very word privilege means no 
more than immnnity, or a safeguard to the party 
who possesses it, and can never be construed 
4nto an active power of invading the rights of 
.others. 
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M ehe contrary:, Sir, I join iwne with the advo- 
eates for privilege, and affirm, that, « except. 
'* iag the cases wherein the flonse of Commons 
". are a court of judicature (to which, from the 
'* Aatore of their office, a coercive power must 
** belong) and excepting such contempts as im- 
** mediately interrupt Uieir proceedings, they 
'* have no legal authority to imprison any man 
" for any supposed violation of privilege, what- 
*' soever.** it is not pretended that privilege, 
as now claimed, has ever been defined or con- 
firmed by statute ; neither can it be said, with 
any colour of truth, to be a part of the common 
law of England, which had grown into pre- 
scription long before we knew any thing of the 
esistence of a House of Commons. As for the 
Jaw of Parliament, it is only another name for 
the privilege in question ; and since the power 
of creating- new privileges has been formally 
renounced, by both Houses, since there is no 
code in which we can study the law of parlia- 
ment, we have but one way left to make our- 
selves acquainted with it; that is, to compare 
the nature of the institu|ion of a House of Com- 
mons with the facts upon record. 'J'o establish 
a claim of privil^e in either House, and to dis- 
tingni^ original right from usurpation, it must 
appear, that it is indispensably necessary for 
the performance of the duty they are employed 
in, and also that it has been uniformly allowed. 
From the firstpartoftliis description, it follows, 
clearly, titat, whatever privilege does of right 
belong to the present House of Commons, did 
equally belong to the first assembly of their pre« 
decessors; was as completely vested in them, 
•and might have been exercised in the same ex- 
tent, from the second we must infer, that pri- 
vileges, which for several centuries wefe not 
only never allowed, but never even claimed by. 
the House of (pouunons^ mu5t be founded upoii 
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of CommoBS are not very compliBaCwl nor nya* 
terions; They ave to propoee or a w mt towhota* 
some laws, fi>r the bcneit of the natUm. They 
are to grant the neccstary^ aida to the Kn«l 
^>etitioii fbr the redrew of gxieraaeea; and i^ 
^^Iteiite treaflottor high crinet againat the state* 
If anlimited privilege be neeeaiary to the pei^ 
,%K fonaiance of these dataes, we have reason la 
eohdade, that, ibr many centnciet alter the in* 
rtlttition of the Hoas^ of GoBunona, they weie 
never perfonned* I am net boond to prove a 
negative ; bet I appeal to the English histojy> 
when I affirm, that, with the exceptions al- 
ready suted, whieh yet I might safely rdin> 
quish, there is no preeedent» ffom the year 
1905, to the death of Qaeen Kliaaheth, of the 
House of Commons having imprisoned any man 
(tiot a member of their Honse) for contempt oi 
breach of privilege. In the most flagrant casei» 
and when their acknowledged privileges were 
most grossly violated, the poor Cammom, as 
they then styled &emselves» never took the 
power of pnnishment in tbeir own hands. Th^ 
either sooght redress, by petition to the King, 
or, what is more'remailBable, applied for jnstice 
to the Honse of Lords; an<jl, when satisfaotioB 
was denied them, or delayed, their only reme* 
dy was to reftise proceeding npen the King's 
bnsiness* So little eoneeption had- our aneee* 
tors of the monstrous doctrines now maintatecd 
concerning privilege, that, in the rcAgn of Bliaar 
beth, even liberty of speeeh, the vitid principle 
of a deliberate assembly, was restrained by the 
Qaeen's aothority to a simple aye or noj and 
this restriction, thongli imposed npon three sne> 
cessive Parliaments*, was never onee disputed 
by the Honse of Gonmiens. 



•In the years 159$^ ISgrt and iGfflt. 



an mmy pme&imlkat mi 
tavy osMMuitaMiits fiMreoMtmtpt; hmt, bciidet 
tlMt they Me oi toa uio tto m a date to warraiit 

a pnaunpliott that MWh a pow«r WM orifiaally 
in tbe Bona «f CmuaoM, fmet aloM 
not eoMfllltnto r%M; If it doM, ganaral 
-lawrlU. Aaordinaneeoftlietwo 
HiMMs hat a force aQoal to law: and the crt* 
nriaai joiiidiotkMi ammaed hj the CouaoM in 
^flOt in* the oaae oi Bdwaird Uoyd, u a feed 
praMdcBt to wanant the like proeeedinge 
a§aliMt any bmui who ihaU imadTiaedly men* 
tlon the ftrtly of a Kiag, or the amhitien of a 
gitoo i a. The tivth is, 8ir» that the greatest 
and neet eaap^C i e n abl e part of the priyilegee 
new eonleiided forrwere ioArodnoed and assert* 
ed by a HooM of Comnmiis which abolished 
hoth MoMHTohy and Peerage, and whose pro* 
eeedtog»» althoagh they ended ia one glorioaa 
net of sahstantial jostiee, ooald no way be re- 
eeneUed tothefonnsoCtbecoBStitatien. Theis 
■n>utiniiH profited by tiie example, and con- 
Anted Hieir power if a moderate or popular 
UM of it. l^tts it grew, by degrees* from a 
notoriott* famovation at one period, to be tacitly 
admitted aa the privilege of Farlisonent at ano- 
ther. 

If, howe y wr , iteonid bepreved, Aum eonsi^ 
derations of necessity or conveniMoe, that an 
mdinkiled power of eomndcment oaght to be 
eatmsted to the Hoarie of GcmmoM, and Aat» 
infitei, they have exereiaed it withoat <^qposi- 
tion, still, in contemplation of law, the pre- 
sumption is strongly against them. It is a lead« 
ing maxim of the laws of j^igland (and, withoat 
it, all ]nw9 are nugatory) that there is no right 
withoat a remedy, nor any legal power without 
a legal eoorse to canry it mto tStstt. liOt tiie 
power, nflfir in question, be tried by this rule. 
The weaker issues his wamnt of attachment* 
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The purty fttiached either feaiato foree PriOx 
force, OT appeals to a magistrate, who declares 
the warrant illegal, aiid«Uscharges tbe prisoner. 
Does the law provide no legal means for enfbro* 
ing a legal warrant? Is there no regular pro:- 
ceeding p<^inted oat in onr law books, to aaaert 
and vindicate the authority of so high i^ court 
aA the House of Commons? The question is 
answered directly by the fact; their unlawful 
cominands are resisted, and «they have no reme* 
dy. The imprisonment of their own nkembera 
is sevenge indeed; but it is no assertion pf the 
pjivilege they contend for •. Their whole pro- 
ceeding stops ; and there they stand, ashamed 
to retreat, and uuable to advance, ^kr, these 
ignorant men should be informed^ that tUe 
execution of the laws of England is not left in 
this uncertain, defenceless condition. - If the 
process of the courts of Westminster-hali be 
resisted, they have a . direct course to enforce 
submission. The Court of King's Bench com* 
mands the sheriif to raise the potae ciMnUatut ; 
the Courts of Chancery and Exchequer issue a 
writ qf rebellion/ which must aUko be supported, 
if necessary, by the power of the country* To 
whom will our honest representatives direct 
their writ of rebellion ? The guards, I doubt 
not, are willing enough to be employed ; hut 
they know nothing of the docuine of writs, 
and may think it necessary to wait for a letter 
from Lord Barrington. 

■ '■■ ' ' ' - " 

• Upon thfiir own principles, they should 
have committed Mr. Wilkes, who had been 
guilty of a greater offence than even the Lord 
Mayor or Alderman Oliver. ''But, after repet^ 
e«Uy ordering him to attend, they at last ad* 
joamed beyond the day appointed for his at* 
tendance, and, by this mean^ pitiful evajioBy 
gave np the point. 
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It may now be objected to me, that my argu- 
ments prove too mach : for that certainly there 
m«y be instances of contempt and insult to the 
House of Commons, which do not fall within 
Biy own exceptions, yet, in regard to the dig- 
< Bity of the Hoose, ought not to pass anpnnished. 
Be it so. The courts of criminal jurisdiction are 
open to prosecutions, which the Attorney- 
Oeneral may commence by information or 
indictment. A libel tending to asperse or vilify 
the thmte of Commons, or any of their mem« 
hers, may be as severely punished in the Cdurt 
of King's Bench, as a libel upon the King. Mr. 
de Orey thought so, when he drew up the 
hiformation of my letter to his Miyesty, or he 
Iwd no meaning in chaiiging it to be a scandalous 
lii>el upon the House t of Commons. In my opi- 
nion, they would consult their real dignity 
much better, by appealing to the laws, when 
they are offended, than by violating the first 
principle of natural justice, which forbids as 
to be judges, when we are parties to the 
cause** 

I do not mean 'to pursue them through the 
remainder of their proceedings. In their first 



• " If it be demanded, in case a subject should 
" be committed by either House for a matter 
" 'manifestly ont of their jurisdiction. What re- 
" medy can he have ? 1 answer, that it cannot 
" well be imagined that the law, which favours 
" nothing more than the liberty of the subject, 
" fthunld give us a remedy against commitments 
*' by the King himself, appearing to be illegal, 
*' and yet give us no manner of redress against 
*' a commitment by our fellow subjects, Iqnally 
" appearing to be unwarranted. But, as this 
" is a case which, I am persuaded, will never 
" happen, it seems needless overuicely to ex- 
*' amine it." HauMfu, ii. 110. 

JiT. B. He was a good lawyer, bnt bo prophet. 

M 
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resoladons, it is possible they puyfa^hity^ been 
deceived by ilLconsidered precedei^U. For Uu» 
rest, there is no colour of p«Uiataoo or escape* 
They have advised the Kijog to reswpae a power 
of dispensing with the laws hy roy^l proclama* 
tion * i and Kings* we see, axe ready enopgh to 
follow snch adviee. By mere violence, and 
without the shadow of rightf they have expung- 
ed the record of a judicial proceeding t. No« 
thing remained bnttq attrihnte to their own vote 
a power of stopping the whole d^strihutioii oC 
criminal ^nd civil justice. 

The public virtues of the Chief Magistrate 
have long since ceased to be im question^ BuW 
it is said, that he has private good qualities; 
and I myself have been ready ta apkni>wledfie 
them* They are naw brought to the test- If 
he loves his people* he will dissplve a Parlifr* 
mentf which they ca^ never cpqfide in -or re* 
spect. If he has any regard for his own ho- 
nour, he willdi$dj»in to beany longer connoted 
with sucU abaaclpn^d^prostiti^ioo- B«t, if it 
,were conceivable, that a King of this couotiy 
hj^d lost all seme.Qf pei:wnaJL h^iuMu-, and a,ll 

■ I... L.|".>.«J. .^ ,*>-■.. II ■ » 

•^ That thetr practice might be every way 
confonnable to their principles, the House pro- 
ceeded to advise the Crown to publish a procla- 
mation, nnirersally acknowledged to be illegal. 
Mr. Morcton publicly protested against it be^re 
it was issued; and Lord Mansfield, IhQuj^h not- 
sempnlous to an extreme, speaks of it with hor- 
ror. It is remarkable enonsfh, that the very 
men who advi.^ed the proclamation, and who 
hear it arraigned every day, both within doors 
and without, are not daring enongh to utter one 
•word in its defence; nor have they v^entnred to 
take the least notice of Mr. AViikes, for dis- 
charging the persons upxirehended under it. 

t Lord Chatham very properly 4;alle4 this tlie 
act of a mob^ nqt of a senate. 
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concern for the welfare of his rahjects, I con- 
fess. Sir, I shooM be coMented to renounce the 
forms of the constitution once more, if there 
were no other way to obtain substantial justice 
for the people •• * 

JUKIUS. 

. *'iM' r j i 'M I ill ft 

• When Hr. WUkes was to be pnnisiied, they 
n«ade np scruple about the privileges c^ Ifar- 
lianoent ; and although it was as well known as 
any matter of public record and uninterrupted 
custom could lie, That tJu membtrs of either 
Souse are privileged, except in case qf treason, 
fHony or breach qf peace, they declared, without 
hesitation , That prwUtge-qf Parliament did net 
exttmtd ta the case erf a seditious UM f and na- 
doabtedly they would have done the same if 
Mr. Wilkes had been prosecuted for t^ny other 
misdemeanor whatspever. llie Miuislry are, of 
a sndden, grown wonderfully careful of privi- 
leges, which their predecessors were as ready 
to invade. The known laws of the land, the 
rights of the subject, the sanctity of charters, 
and the reverence due to our magiatrate»» mast, 
all give way, without question or resistance, to 
a privilege of which no man knows either jthe 
origin or the e;itent. The House of Cummons 
judge of their own pririleges without appeal;* 
they may take offence at the most innocent 
action, and imprison the person who offends 
them during their arbitrary will and pleasure. 
The pavty has no remedy; he cannot appeal 
from their jaris4«otion4 and if he qmMli«na the 
privilege which he is supposed to have violate- 
ed, it becomes an aggravation of his ofTepce. ' 
Sorely this doctrine is not to be found in Magna 
Charta. If it be admitted without limitation, I 
affirm, that there is neither law norlibcrtj' in 
this kingdom. We are the slaves of the House 
of Commons ; «ndy through them, we are the 
shtves of the King wad his Mini«tcn. Anomjf^- 
nunits. 
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LETFER XLV. 



TO THE 
Pri$a.er of the Publie Advertiser, 

S»R. May 1,1771. 

T HET who object to detached parts of Janiu^s 
last letter, either do not meanhim fairly, or have 
not considered the general scope and coarse of 
his argameat. * There are degrees in all the pri- 
vate vices ; why not in public prostitution t The 
influence of tbe Crown naturally makes a 
septennial Parliament dependenL Does it fol- 
low, that every House of Commons will plunge 
at once into the lowest depths of prostitution t 
Junius supposes, that the present House of 
Commons, iu going such enormous lengths, 
have been imprudent to themselves, as well as 
wicked to the public ; that their example is not 
within the reach of emulation ; and that, in the 
first session after the nextelection, some popular 
xneamires may probably be adopted. He does 
not expect that a dissolution of Parliament will 
destroy corruption, but that, at least, it will be 
a check and terror to tlieir successors, who will 
have seen, that, in flagrant cases, their consti- 
tueats can and will interpose with effect. After 
all. Sir* will you not endeavorfr to remove or 
alleviate themost dangerous symptoms, becanse 
you cannot eradicate the disease f Will you not 
panish treason or parricide, because the sight of 
a gibbet does not prevent highway robberies f 
"When the main argument of Junius is admitted 
is admitted to be unanswerable, 1 think it 
would become the minor critic, who hunts for 
blemUhes, to foe a little more distrustful of his 
own sagacity. ' The other objection is hardly 
worth an answer. When Junius observes, that 

5 
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Kings are ready enough lo follow tveh advice, 
be does not mean to insinaate, Uiat* if the ad 
vice of Faiiiament were good, the King would 
be so ready to fcrfiow it. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLVI. 

ADDRESSED TO 
77b« PrhUer cf the PubHe Adceriiser, 
SIR, May SS, 1771- 

Vert early in the debate upon the decision 
of the Middlesex election, it was well observed, 
by Janios, that the Hoose of Coauncms had not 
only exceeded their boasted precedent of the 
expalsion, and - snbseqnent incapaoitation, of 
Mr. Walpole, bat that they had not even ad- 
hered to it strictly, as far as it went. After 
convicting Mr. Dyson of giving a Ailse qnota. 
tion from the journals, and having explained 
the purpose which that contemptible fraud was 
intended to answer, he proceeds to state the 
vote itself by which Mr. WalpolCs supposed 
incapacity was declared, viz. ** Resolved, That 
*'* R<>bert Walpole, Esq. having been - this 8e^ 
'< sion of Parliament committed a Prisoner to 
" the Tower, and expelled this Hoase,- for a 
" high Breach of Trust in the Execution of hb 
'< Office, and notorioas Corroption when Scere* , 
« tary at War, was and is incapaUe of being 
« elected a Merabei* to serve in this prdsent 
** Parliament." And |hen observes, that, from 
the terms of the vote, we have no right to an. 
nex the incaf>aciUtion to the erpttMoM only ; 
for that, as the proposition stands, it mwt arise 
equally from the expulsion and the commitment 
to the Tower. .1 believe;. Sir, ao- man, wh» 
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Imewa ui]r tittag of dialectics, or ^irfao tmdcr- 
aiAB^ BngUib, will diaiiutc tke truth tmA fair. 
aims of this conainKiioo. Bat Jnaios has a 
great authority to support kim ; whicb, to apeafc 
with the Doke of Grafton, I accidentally met 
witii this morning in the coarse of my reading. 
It Contains an admonition, which cannot be re- 
peated too of^ev. 2x>rd SoBnoerB, in his excel- 
lent Tract apon the Kights of the People, after 
reciting the votes of the convention of the £8th 
of January, 1689» vix. *' That King James IT. 
" havi9g eadeavoiuned to subvert The Consii- 
" tutiou of this Kingdom, by breaking the ori. 
" giaal Contract between King and People; and 
" by the .advioa of JeMhta, and otber wieked 
" fcjcMtts^ bayiog vioUted Ae ja a dai ncotal 
*' X4UV0, Aod JtariBg withdrawn faunaelf •out of 
"this iMmiHtmn, hith. -abdioated the Govern- 
" meaV' iScc. mafcea Uiia a i b oc rvation upon it : 
*' The mofA iiWical«d.r^a%es to eUi the ctautes 
*' a^regcoi^, as w«U as ]to his deserting the 
" Jufi^don* ttr«jl0e they woidd have been wtboUy 
" m vAio." And, that ihere wight be no yre- 
teaoe for conlpistg the aifdieation aMr«ly to 
t^ viUhdofamiHtii Lord Sommers farther uh- 
^serves, That £m4iJam€i, ky rtf using to gotfcm «» 
accoi'-dv^ to that Lam by mkich he held the 
firovm, di/dJja^pUaiti^ reftumnce hi» IXtle to U. 

if JuQMi£'« (WttsUuction of the vole against 
.Idr. ^f(M^ffftie he new admitted, aad, indeed, 1 
j(j|niW>t««M»prehend how it -can honestly be dts- 
jiifaed, the advoeate» ol^ the Hea«e of Commoiis 
most either 9iv« ap their precedent e&tirely, or 
he reducfvd tp the jteceasi^ of maiataiaiug one 
Af the grossest absurdities imagioahJiej via. 
" Thiat a cpawnitmcpikt to (he Tower is a coasU- 
" taeJ^t B»xt of> wd «Dnt«tbutes half at Least to> 
" the i«e«kpaG4tatioii -of the person who sitfers 
" \u" 

I need ji«l. mike yav am^ excuse A>r-eiidcft- 
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vouriug to keep alive the attention of the pablic» 
to the decisioift «ff tUe MiidlftMx election. The 
more I consider it, the more I am convinced* 
that, as A fact t it is, indeed, highly injurious to 
the rights of the pBOpte; but that, as aprece- 
dent, it is oae of the most dAkgereus that ever 
was established against those who are to come 
after as. Tet I am so far a moderate man, that 
1 verily beiTCfvte thfr tnajonty of the Boom tf 
Gmakwaeom, wiMB th«y. |Msaed this ^teigeroos 
vote, neither nnilersiftfod the ^aestion* or knew 
the «ott5ei|iielice bf nrbat they wot« doing. 
Their lUotiveS were nUhw despicable, thui eri* 
mmal in the extreoM. One ^eet they oertaiiily 
did not foresee. They arenewredooed to soeh « 
Bifcndtion, that, if a Mettkber of the p re sent 
House of Commons trere to condnot himielf 
ev«r so smpreperly, and, mi realiti;, deserve to 
be sent hdck io his «eo8titnentB with a «i««k ef 
disg#ace« ifaey wouldtiot daore to eitpei him ; b«- 
CMae Ckey know that the people, in order to try 
••gaiii the gtiiat qoestkm of light, or to ihw««c 
an odious Home of Coumums, wu«ld probably 
ove rto ok his imnedtate tmworthtoes% mnd re 
tarn the some pertoBc to Pariiflsieat. «But, hi 
time, the preoedentwiU gsto strength. A fiitofe 
Hoose of ComntODt, will Ym>n cto sock appre- 
henikmsy consequently wmnotsoropletofoUow 
a preveite^ which they did not establish. The 
Vteer hamelf seldom lives to «njoy the finiit <iif 
his extortion ; but his heir succeeds to him «f 
coarse, alid takes pdsseorion wtthont cenM»«. 
Vo autti expects him to make lestlnthm, f«d» 
no nwtter Ihr hip title^lic lives qutetiy union the 
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LETTBR XLVIL 



TO THE 
Printer cf the PubUc AdeeriUer. 
Sia, May iSt <7T1> 

I CONFESS my partiality to Jonius, and feel 
a considerable pleasure in being able to com- 
nnmeate any thing to the public in support of 
his opinions. The doctrine laid down in his last 
letter, concerning the power of the House of 
Commons to commit for contempt, is not so new 
as it appeared to* many people ; who, daszled 
with the name of prMUge, had never suffered 
themselves to examine the question Ikirly. In 
the course ^f my reading this pioming, I met 
with the following panage in the Journals of 
the House of Commons, (Vol. i. p. 0D3.) Upon 
occasion of a jurisdiction unlawfully assumed 
by the House in the year 1681, Mr. Attorney- 
General Ifoye gave his opinion «s follows: 
" No doubt but, in some cases, this House may 
" give .Judgment ; in matters of returns, and 
'* concerning members of our House, or falling 
" out in our view in Parliament; but, for foreign 
*' matters, knoweth not how we can judge it ; 
" knoweth not that we have been used to give 
'* judgment in any case, but those before me«. 
« tioned." 

Sir Edward Coke, upon the same subject, says, 
(page 6M,) " No question but this is a House of 
** record, and that it hath power of judicature 
** in some cases; have power to judge of returns 
** and members of our House. One, no member, 
*' emending out of the parliament, when he came 
'* hither, andJuHifted it, was censured for it." 

Now, Sir, if you will compare the opinion of 
these great sages of the law with Jnnins's doc. 
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trine, yoa will find they tally exactly. He al- 
lows tlie ppwer of the House to commit their 
own members, which, however, they may 
grossly abuse ; he allows their power in cases 
where they are aclinic as a court of judicature, 
viz. elections, retnm», &c. and he allows it in 
such contempts as immediately interrupts their 
proceedings; or, as Mr. l^oye expresses it, fal^ 
Ung out in their view in Parliament, 

They who would carry the privileges of Par- 
liament farther than Junius, either do not mean 
well to the public, or know not what they are 
doing. The government of England is a go- 
vemment of law. We betray ourselves, we 
contradict the spirit of our laws, and we shake 
the whole system of English jurisprudence, 
whenever we entrust a discretionary power 
over the life, liberty, or fortune of the subject* 
to any man, or set of men, whatsoever, upon a 
presumption that it will not be abused. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLVIIL 

TO THE 

Printer cf the Public Adveriiger, 

SIR» May S8, 1771. 

Akt man who takes the trouble of perusing 
Ifae journals of the House of Conuions, will 
soon be convinced, that very little, if any 
regard at all, ought to be paid to the resolutions 
of one branch of the legislature, declaratory of 
the law of the land, or even- of what they call 
the law of Parliament. It will appear that these 
resolutions have no one of the properties by 
which, in this country particularly, law is dis- 
tingaished from mere will and pleasure ^ bivt 

M9 
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that, qn the contrary, they beajc every mark of 
a power arbitrarily assomed, and cap.riciQiisly • 
applied : that they are asaally made in times of 
contest, and to serve some unworthy purpose of 
passion or party ; that the law is seldom 
declared nntil after the fact by which it is 
snpposed to be violated ; that legislation and 
jurisdiction are united in the same persons, and 
exercised at the same moment ; and that a court 
from which there is no appeal, assumes an 
original jurisdiction in a criminal case. In 
short, Sir, to collect a thousand absurdities into 
one mass, " we have a law which cannot be 
•* known, because it is ex post facto: the party 
** is both legislator and judge, and the jurisdic- 
'"tion is without appeal/' Well might t^ 
judges say, *' Tht lam of Parliament is above 



''us.** 



Ton will not wonder. Sir, that with these 
qualifications, the declaratory resolutions of tjhe 
House of Commons should appear to be in 
perpetual contradiction, not only to common 
sense, and to the law»^R»'are acquainted with, 
(and which al«ae we can obieyf) but ev^n to one 
another. I was led to trouble yon with these 
observations by a passage, which, to speak in 
lutestring, I met with this nifiming in the courae- 
qfmy reading, and upon which I mean to put a 
question to the advocates for privilege. On the- 
8th. of Uarch, 1704, (-oide Journals, vol. ^nv. p. 
5G0t) the House thofigbt proper to coffua to U^i^ 
following resolqtions. " That ng CoQinioner of 
" England, committed by the lio.u^e of Commons • 
" for breach of pi? vi lege, or contempt of that 
'* House, ought to be, by any writ of Habeas 
" Corpus, made to appear in any other place* 
*' or before any other judicature, during; that 
" session of parliament wherein soeh person 
** was so committed.** ' 

S.- " That the Segeact utrAJTmS/ atte«ui|o^ t]us 



^'ftbttsc, do inaketio rttafrAof, or yield imy 
'< ob€<dietoceto,the told writs bffiofter^^Vorpttf ; 
<« aEnd ibr such his refusal, that Ut have the 
" proteeticm of tlieHdtiatdf CctottOns*." 

Weif>T>re EUis, ^^^HM. sny yout la this the ls# 
of FaiUstinetity or Is it not? I tcui a piaiii man* 
Sir, And canftot follow yod thitraidih the phleg- 
tnatic forifls of all oi'aiioti.. Sjtetic ont,Grildxi|r> 
say fts of no. If you sny y^s, I shall tbin in- 
quir6 by -vpfi&t aoihorlty Mr. De Grey, the hO- 
nest Lor'd Mansfield, attd the Batotas of the Ek- 
tteqU^if, dared to gttaul a ttrflt of Hadeaf Cofpus 
ibr bringing th% Ifodles of the lx>t& Mayor and 
iitr. Oliver befdte thetb ; and Why the Liente- 
n^nt df t!b.^ fo-^et madb iiny rettirn to a yffft, 
whicb tbe Roase Of ComtJhons had, in a sttail^ 
instance, declared to bfc nnlawfal. If yon say 
ho, ta%e ca^e yon do not at od^ gite up the 
td&nse ih sttpt^oft of \^hfeh yoti have s6!6n| ^nd 
fK> lalborSdtfsiy toftor^d your understan^dBng. 
Take tare you db not ciOnfeis thitt there is no 
teU by which ve ctln dlstii^fsh, no evMencie 
by Vhich We can d^t)e/-mihe, whitt is, and #Ii(aft 
is not, tt£t law of Fii^rliament. The resolutions 

WJf ■ !■— Ifj..l*jf JMIM ■WJ.WIIIIIMW ■■■■■■.■■■.■I .1^ 

• If thfere be, fti iteallty, atry such law in Bug. 
IftMl «s the LAW cf Pinmtmem, wWcfa (under 
tin m«)e|>tion «fcaaed in my letter en priyile|;e) 
i eoiifess, after 1(^ dellfoerattoh, i very moeh 
doqbt» it^evUMoly is notconstitnted by, nor can 
it be cc^lected from the resolntiims of either 
Hou^e, whether enacting or declaratory, I de- 
sire the reader it ill compare the above rtsola- 
tttffls of thfe year itM with the following of the 
9d of Apfii, f6f6.~." Remtea, l^Kt the Writ Of 
*' manuxt Otftptts^amvfoit de'dented, but onyht to 
<* ^ f^ranted to eifery nan that weomittitted 0r 
** detained in prison, or otherwise restrained by 
** the command of the King, the privy^oancil^ 
** or any other, he praying the same,'* 
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I ha^e quoted, stand upon your journals, nncoo* 
troverted and unrepealed: they contain a 
declaration of the law of Parliament, by a 
court competent to the question, and whose de* 
cision, as yon and lord Mansfield say, must be 
law, because there is no appeal from it : and 
they were made not hastily, but after long de- 
liberation upon a constitutional question. What 
farther sanction or solemnity will you annex to 
any resolution of the present House of Com- 
monsybeyond what appears upon the face of those 
two reM>lutions, the legality of which yon now 
deny t If yon say that Parliaments are not infal- 
lible, and that Queen Anne, in consequence of 
the violent proceedings of that House of Com- 
mons, was obliged to prorogue and dissolve 
them, I shall agree with you very heartily, and 
think that the precedent ought to be followed 
immediately. But yoo,Mr. Ellis, who hold this 
language, are inconsistent with 3rour own pri|i- 
ciples. Ton have hitherto maintained, that the 
House of Commons are the sole judges of their . 
own privileges, and tliat their declaration doet 
ipto facto constitute the law of Parliament; yet 
now yon confess that Parliaments are fallible, 
and that th^ir resolutions may be illegal : con. 
seqnently, that their resolutions do noC consti- 
tate the law of Parliament. When the King 
■was arged to dissolve the present parliament, 
yon advised him to tell his sabjects, that he wa» 
em'^kd fud to aasume any qf thote power* wJUdk 
the eomtitution had placed in other hand*, &e. 
Tet Queen Anne, it seems, was justified in exert- 
ing her prerogative to stop a House of Commons, 
whose proceedings, compared with those of the 
assembly .of which you are a most worthy 
Member, were the perfection of justice and 
reason. 
In what a labyrinth of nonsense do«8 a man 



/ 
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inroltre himMlf who labours to maintain false- 
hood by argnment! How much better would it 
become the dignity of the House of CommonJi, 
to speak plainly to the people, and tell us, at 
once, that their will mu^ he obeyed ; not becawte 
it is lav^fiU and reatonabU, but because it istheir 
will! Their conslitaents would have a better 
opinion of their candour, and, L promise you, 
not a worse opinion of their integrity. 

PHILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER XLIX. 

TO 

Hu Grace the Duke ttf Gntft&n. 

MY LORD, June ««, 1771. 

1 HE profound respect I bear to the gracious 
Prince who governs this country, with no less 
honour to himself than satisfaction to his sub- 
jects, and who restores you to your rank under 
his standard, will save you from a multitude of 
reproaches. The attention I should have paid 
to your failings, is involuntarily attached to the 
hand that rewaVds them ; and though I am not 
00 partial to the Royal judgment as to af&rm, 
that the favour of a king can remove mountains 
of infamy, it serves to lessen, at least, (for nn* 
doubtedly it divides,) the burden. While I 
remember how much is due to his sacred cha< 
racter, I cannot, with any decent appearance of 
propriety, call you the meanest and basest 
fellow in the kingdom, I protest, my Lord, I 
do not think you so. Ton will have a dange* 
Foos rival in that kind of fame to which you 
Iiave hitherto so happily directed your ambi- 



tron, aa I«Wg as Vnett is ori6 lAHh IWing ^&o 
thinks you #«mby 6f ius coofidefiee, tUfd fit to 
be" tnijned with any dbase in his govertttttnt. I 
coii#c»8 you hare gtezt itittittgic merit ; "but ta*« 
cftre Srda tlo hot >«iMe il too highly. ConSidef 
how tench df it H^ouM fMtt heeh h^t to the 
woiM, if thfe Kifrg haed ^ot gfaeiotisly aMxtfd 
itis fittftatp, tttd given itctirrtttcy fldnotig his sub- 
jects. If it be tMe t?«t a virtuotfs tatm, kttn^" 
gling "«rith adversity, be a scene wortby of the 
gods, the glorious contention between you and 
the best of Princes de^Cfve's a circle equally 
attentive and 4re^»«ctable : i think I already 
see other gods rising from the earth to behold 
it. . 

But this language is too mild for the occasion. 
The King is determined that our abilities shall 
not be lest to society. The perpetration and 
description of new crimes will find eraploymeat 
for u^ boUi. My Lord, if the paHotis ivho have 
been loudest in their professions of patriotism, 
had done their duty to the public Mth t'he same 
zeal and perseverance that I did, I will not as- 
sert that govemtnent would have Hetovtffted Its 
dignity, but at least ottr gmcious iwterei^n must 
have spared his stfbjects this last insaTt*: 
which, if there be any feeling left timon^ us, 
they will resent more thjtn ev^r the nfal injuries 
they received from every tafe^urt 6f your 
Grace's adthinisttation. In vain would he have 
looked rtftind him for anoth-ercliatatter <o cott- 
sitmmate as yours. Lord Mansfreld i^rinkft 
from his pHnciples : his ideas of goverirtQetit, 
perhaps, go farther than yont owh ; bttthls Yttixt 
disgraces the theory of hit tihdej^atiding. 
Charles f\>x is yet in hlo^sorti ; ftnd as for Mr. 

* The Duke wa» lately appointed hwi^ Privy 
Bead, 



We44f rbnme, (here ii aometimg »b094 hia^ 
wfaich even treacl|/ery cannuo^ trust. For tke 
pr«4^^ thei:^>re« tli« be$t o^ Priaces njust 
have conlew^d himself with Lord Sandwick. 
Tdq would loDg: since hA7« received, yoor final 
di8iiM^9ioa andxewardy and I,jny Lord, who do 
not e^eem yon the more for the high office 
yfm possess, woold willingly have followed yoa ■ 
t0 your retirement. There i? surely something 
siqgnlarly. henevoil^ni; in the character of our 
Sqvereigq. From the n^omeojt h€ ascended the 
t^oe, there is np crime of which howAn 
aa^re is capable («md, I call upon the Recorder 
to witn/?^ it) that has not appeared venial in 
his s|ght< With any otb^r Prince, the shamelul 
desertion of him in the midst of that distress 
which you alone had created* in the very crisis 
of dfoi^er, when he fancied he saw the tl^ooe 
surrounded by men of virtue and abilities, 
would have outweighed the memory of your 
ibrmer services. But his Majesty is full of jus- 
ti<;e, a9d understands the doctrine of cpmpen- 
scions, ^e rememhers, witli gratitude, how 
soon yon liad accomnopdated your morals to the 
neeessdUy of his servijce: how cheerfully you 
had al^andonedC the enageme^ts of private 
friendship, and renounced the most solemn pro- 
fessip^s. tq tbe pabJiQ. The sacri^lc.e of l^rd 
Cbath.^m wa9 not lost upon hin;v Bven the 
C9w^rdice ajod perfidy of deserting him may 
have d<?ne ypu no cU8,service' in, his esta^n]^ 
The instance, wa^ painCat, but the principle 
n^g;ht ples^s^.. 

You did not n^lect the magistrate while yon 
fi{^tej;e4' the m^. Thpjexpulsionof Mr. Wiljes,' 
predetermined in the <;abinj?t; the RPwe;- of de- 
priving fhe subject of his birthright, attributed 
to a resolution of one branch of the legislature ; 
the- const JtutiOft impudently invaded hy the 

Hftoif Qi C9^mmy ^^^ rfsht of defenaiiig' it- 
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treacherously renouncedby tlieHooae ofLotds ; 
these are the strokes, my Lord, which, in the 
present reign, recommend to office and con- 
stitute a Minister. They would hare determined 
your Sovereign's judgment, if th^ had made no 
impression npon his heart. We need not look 
for any other species of merit to account for his 
taking the earliest opportunity to recal you to 
his councils. But you have other merit in 
abundance. Mr. Hine, the Duke of Portland, 
and Mr. Torke:— Breach of trust, robbery, and 
murder. Ton would think it a compliment to 
your gallantry, if I added rape to the catalogue ; 
but the style of your amours secures you from 
resistance. I know how well these several 
charges have been defended. In the first in- 
stance, the breach of trust is supposed to have 
been its own reward. Mr. Bradshaw affii-ms, 
upon his honour, (and so may the gift of smilingr 
never depart from him !) that you reserved no 
part if Mr. Wine's purchase-money for your 
own use, but that every shilling of it was sera* 
puloQsly paid to Governor Bnrgoyne. Make 
haste, my Lord; another patent, applied in 
thne, may keep the Oafcg* in the family. If 
not, Biiliham-Wood, I fear, must come to the 

The Duke of Portland was in life your ear- 
liest friend. In defence of his property, he had 
noticing to plead but equity against Sir James 
Lowther, and prescription against tlie Crown. 
You felt for your friend : btU the law must take 
Ua course* Posterity will scarce believe that 
Lord Bute's son-m-law had barely interest 
enough at the treasury to get his grant com- 
pleted before the general election t. 



* A superb villa of Col. Burgoyne, about this 
time acfvertised for sale, 
t It will appear, by a sabscquent letter, that 
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Enoaflrh has been said of that detestable trans- 
action which ended in^the death of Mr. Torke. 
I cannot speak of it wishont horror and com- 
paarion. To escnse yourself, yon pnblidy im- 
peach yonr accomplice ; and to his mind, per 
haps, the accnsation may be flattery. Bat in 
murder yon are both principals. It was once 
a question of emalation ; and, if the event had 
not disappointed the immediate schemes of the 
closet, it might still have been a hopelnl subject 
of jest and merriment between yon. 

This letter, my Lord, is only a preface to my 
fntnre correspondence. The remainder of the 
summer shall be dedicated to your amusement. 
I mean now and then to relieve the severity of 
your morning studies, and to prepare you for 
the business of the day. Without pretending to 
more than Mr. Bradshaw's sinoerity, you may 
rely upon my attachment as long as yon are in 
office. 

Will your Grace forgive me, if I venture to 
express some anxiety for a man whom I know 
you do not lovet filTy Lord Weymouth has 
cowardice to plead, and a desertion of a later 
date than your own. You know the priry-seal 
was intended for him ; and if you consider the 
dignity of the post he deserted, yon will hardly 
think it decent to quarter him on Mr. Kigby. 
Tet he must have bread, my Lord; or, rather, 
he must have wine. If yon deny him the cup, 
there will be no keeping him within the pale of 
the Ministry. 

JUNIUS. 



the Duke's precipitation proved fatal to the 
grant. It looks like the hurry and confusion of 
a young highwaymMi, who takes a few shil- 
lings, but leaves the purse and watch behind 
him.— And yet the Duke was an old offender. 
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LETTEE l» 

IT) 

His Grace the Duke of GrqfioM, 

MY LORD, J**y 9, IfTl- 

IHE inflaeace of yoar Grace's fortune fcUU 
seems to preside over the treasury. The genius 
of Mr." Cradshaw inspires Mr. Robins«a*. How 
remarkable it is (and I speak uf it not as a mat- 
ter of reproach, but as sometiiing peculiar to 
your character) that you have nevei- yet formed 
a fiiejidship, which has not been fatal to tbe 
object of it; nor adopted a cause, to 'which* 
one way or other, you have not done mischief] 
Tour attachment is iufamy while k lasts; and, 
which ever way it turns, leaves ruin aud dis- 
grace behind it. The deluded girl who yi^kUi 
to such a profligate, even wluie he is constant, 
forfeits her reputation as well asher iunocenc«« 
aud £nds hei^elf abandanad at last to misery 
and shame. Thus it happened with the best of 
Princes. Poor Dingley, too I I protest I bardly 
know which of them we ought nost to lament ; 
the uahappy man who sinks vwder the seme 
of his dishonour, or )um who survives it* Cb4v 
ractersso finished are plaoed beytmd tJiie xeach 
of pao^yric. Death has teed his «Qa& iipcA 
Dingley; ami. you, my I.<Nrd, kave set your 
mark upon the other. 

The omly letter I ever addressed to the King 
was so unkindly received, that I believe I shall 
never presume to trouble his Majesty in that 



« By aih intercepted letter from the Secretary 
of the Treasery, it appieaped, that thefriatdt pf 
gatemment tseix to ire vtry aotiee in sappoilliiy 
the ministerial nomination of sheriff. 
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way acaki..jB«t my cesl for his ^rrice Is lope* 
nor to neglect; and iUee Mr. Wilkes's patriot- 
ism, thrires by persecution. Yet his Majesty it 
ttBch addicted 4o oaefal reading ; aod, if I aan not 
iU infcMrmed, has bo&oofed the Pmkiic Advertiser 
with partieidAr attentieo. I have endeavoured* 
thevffore, aad not withoat success, (us, perhaps, 
yoa xnay reoMmberJ to lonbsh U with sftfth 
iotaresiing aad edifying intelligeuce, as prob»- 
hly woaid not reach him tlu-ough aay other 
dMnnel. The services yon have douc the natiuo* 
year ia4i£rity in oifice, and signal fidelity to 
yoor Approved good M«uter, have been faith- 
fidly recorded. 3Nor have bis own virtiKs been 
eatireiy nogiected. These letters, my LoM, are 
read in ether cotintries, aiMi in other lasgiiages ; 
and I diink I may «ffrm, withoat vanity, that 
tiiCigraoious character of the best of Princes is 
by this tiaae, not only periectly known to his 
s<ii>^t8, bat tolemUy ^etl «nd«rstood by the 
rest of £urope. In this respect alone I have the 
advantage of Mr. Whitehead. His pUxi, I tltink, 
is too narrow. He seems to manufacture his 
veraes for the sole use of the hero who is sttp^ 
posed to be the sufliiect of them, and,i.hathis 
meaning may net be exported in'£areigii bot> 
tons, sets all transiatiou -at defiance. 

Your 6 race's re-appointment to a scat in the 
cabinet was anuomiced to the public by tl*e 
orainoHS return of Xiord Bute to this country. 
When that noxious planet approaches Engiaud* 
he never fauls to bring plague aad pestilenoe 
'aloug with him. The KiJig-aiready feels the 
malignant effect of your influence over his ooua- 
ciJs. Your former administration made Mr. 
Wilhes au Aldenoan of London, and represea* 
tative of Middlesex. Yo«r next Appearance in 
ofice is marked with his electiou to the sluievaV. 
ty. lu whatever measure you are concerned, 
you are not only disappoiiUed of success, but 
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always contrive to make the government of the 

best of Prioces contemptible in his own eyes, 

and ridiculous to the whole world. Making all 

dne allowance for the effect of the Minister's de. 

dared interposition, Mr. Robinson's activity, 

and Mr. Home's new seal in rapport of adoad- 

nistration, we still want the genius of the Dake 

of Grafton to account for committing the whole 

interest of government in the city to the condnct 

of Mr. Harley. 1 will not bear hard upon yonr 

faithful friend and emissary, Mr. Toachet ; for I 

know the difficulties of his situation, and thiu a 

few lottery tickets are of use to his economy. 

There is a proverb concerning persons in the 

predicament of this gentleman, which, however, 

cannot be strictly applied to'him. They eon^ 

mence dupet, and finish knaca. Now, Mr. Ton- 

chefs character is uniform. I am convinced 

that his sentiments never depended upon his 

circumstances; and that, in the most prosperoos 

state of his fortune, he was always the very man 

he is at present. But was there no other person 

of rank and consequence in the city, whom g:o> 

vemment could confide in, but a notorions Jaco- 

bite 7 Did you imagine th'at the whole body of 

the dissenters, that the whole Whig interest of 

Xondon, would attend at the levee, and 8nb» 

mit to the directions of a notorions Jacobite f 

Was there no Whig magistrate in the city, to 

whom the servants of George the Third could 

entrust the management of a business so very 

intere«ting to their Master as the election of 

sheriffs 7 Is there no room at St. James's but for 

Scotchmen and Jacobites t My Lord, I do not 

mean to question the sincerity of Mr. Harley's 

attachment to his Miyesty's government. Since 

the commencement of the present reign, I have 

seen still greater contradictions reconciled. The 

principles of these worthy Jacobites are not so 

absurd as they hare been represented. Their 
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id«as of divine right are not so much annexed 
to the person or family, as to the political cha- 
racter of the Sovereign. Had there ever been 
an honest man anumg the Stnarto, hi.s Migesty's 
present frien«l8 would have been Whigs opon 
principle. Bui the conversion of the best of 
Princes has removed their scraples. They have 
forgiven him the sins of his Hanoverian ances- 
tors, and acknowledged the hand of Providence 
in the descent of the crown upon the head of a 
tme Stnart. In yon, my Lord, they also behold, 
with a kind of predilection which borders upon 
loyalty, the natural representative of that iilus- 
trioas family. The mode of your descent from 
Charles the Second is only a bar to your pre* 
tensions to the Crown, and no way interrnptfl 
the regularity of yoor succession to all the vir- 
toes of the Stuarts. 

Tbe unfortunate success of the Reverend Mr. 
Home's endeavours in support of the ministerial 
nomination of sheriffs, will, I fear, obstruct his 
preferment. Permit me to recommend him to 
your Grace's protection. Ton will And him 
cbpioasly gifted with those qualities of the heart 
which usually direct you in the choice of your 
friendships. He too was Mr* Wilkes's friend, 
and as incapable as yon are of the liberal re- 
sentment of a gentleman.- Ko, my Lord ; it was 
the solitary, vindictive malice of' a monk, 
brooding over the infirmities of his friend, until 
he thought they quickened into public life, and 
feasting with a raneorons rapture upon the sor- 
did catalogue of his «K«tresse«. Mow let him go 
hack to his cloister. The chnrch is a proper re. 
treat for him. In his principles he is already a 
bishop. 

The mentiott of this nsan has moved ine from 
my natural moderatimi. Let me return to your 
Grace. Ton i|re the pillow upon which I am 
determined to rest all my ireseiiUBents. What 
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i<|(Ui can the h98i of Soverei(ii» form to bim8«lf 
of his own govemintnt? In what recite can lio 
CfDBceiye that he slftwls with the people^ when 
hti sees, beyond thB possibility of a d«ubt, that, 
whatever be the office, the saspicioQ of his £», 
-vonr is fatal to the eandiidate; aad that, when 
the party he wishes well to h.%s the fairest pros* 
peet of success, if his royal inclination should, 
qnfortooately be disoorered, it drops like an 
acid, and tarns th|3 election^ 

This ev:ent, aaoong others, may, perhaps, con., 
tribate to open, his Majesty's eyes to his real ho> 
noar and interest. la spite of all yoar Graced 
iagenmty, he may, at last, peraeive the inoon^ 
veaienee of selecting, wirh soeh a cavious felioi. 
ty, every villain in the nation to fill the varioos 
departments of his goremment. Tet I shoold 
be sorry to confine him in the choice either of 
his footmen or his friends. 

JUNIUS. 
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PROM THE 

SIK, July IS, 1771. 

MARCE, Comedy., and Trage4y'--Wilk^, JPoote, 
and J«aiHM— united ab the sanaie time agaiast oae- 
poer parson, are fearfcd odds. Hie two iormxr 
are o»l3r laboaring i« their veealsonj and may 
envt^ly. pleacl> in excnse, ^that their aim is a 
livelihood. I admit the plea for the sutmd! 
hfia is axf honest caiiiBg:, and my clothes were 
lawful game ; bat I cannot so rcadiiy- af^rove 
Mar. Willtes, or commend ivm foi» making ]Mtrio> 
ti»m a trade, and a ^aoduleat trade. Bat what 
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shAU I wy tQ Juntas ? the grave, the solemn, 
the didactic I Kidicule, indeed, has been ridi-. 
CQloosly called thiC test of trc^th ; but su|-e1y» to 
confess that yoa lose yonr natural wodenition 
when. nuenitoA ift made of the man, does not 
promj.se oauch truth or justice when you speak 
of him yourself. 

Tou charge m/R with " a new sfeal in siii»|M)it 
" of administf ation/' and wiJ,h " endeavours im 
** support of the ministerial nomination of sJi»> 
" riffs." The reputation which your talents have 
deservedly gained to the sigoature of Juniuft, 
d|:aws from me a reply, which I disdained to 
give to the axupnymous lies of Mr. Wilkes. Yont 
make frequent use of the word gentlenHtnj I 
only call myself a man, and desire no othes 
distinction. If yo» are either, you are boand 
te make good your chaiiges^ or to confess that 
yoa have dpne me ahaity injustice upon no aiK. 
thoritj^. 

I put the n>atUv fairly te issoe. I say that, so 
far from apy '* new zeal in support of admini. 
** straUon/' I aos posseseed wiUi the utmost a1>-. 
herrence of their measnref ; and that I have 
ever sbewn myself, and am still read)', in an^ 
ration ajl maiuier, to Jiay down all I have.~n^ 
life, in opposition to those measures. I s«y» 
that I hav« notf apd never hvre hadi aay com- 
nranication or coanetaicHi of any kind, directly 
or indirectly^ with any cpiqrtier of miaistemi 
man, or any of their adherents^ that I never 
have received, or solicited, or expected, or de- 
ared, or do now kofW fia', any reward of any 
sort, from any pArVy or set of Men in adanini-' 
stration, or opposition. I say, that I newer nsed 
any " endealroara in snpp«art of the ministerial 
" nominalipn of sbeviffa;" that I did not aoUeit 
any one livwpyman for liis vole for any one of 
the candidates, nor employ any otliev penon to 
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solicit ; aocl that I did not write one sing^» line 
or word in favoar of Mess. Piambe and Kirkman, 
whom I undersund to have been supported by 
the Ministry. 

You are bound to refute what I here advance, 
or to lose your credit for veracity. Ton must: 
produce facts; surmise and general abuse, in 
however elegant language, ought not' to pass for 
proofs. Yon have every advantage, and I have 
every disadvantage : you are unknown; I give 
my name. All parties, both in and out of ad- 
ministration, have their reasons (which I shall 
relate hereafter) for uniting in their wishes 
against me: and the popular prejudice is as 
strongly in your favour as it is violent against 
the Parson. 

Singular as my present ntuation is, it is nei> 
ther painful, nor was it unforeseen. ^He is not 
fit for public business, who does not, even at his 
entrance, prefHtre his mind for siich an event. 
Health, fortune, tranqnilUty, and private con* 
nexicms, I have sacrificed upon the altar of the 
_ public ; and the only return 1 received, because 
1 will not conoir to tlupe and mislead a sense- 
less nmltitode, is barely, that they have not yet 
torn me in pieces. That this has been the only 
return is my pride, and a source of more real 
satisikctien than honours or prosperity. I caii 
practise, before I am old, the lessons I learned 
in my youth; nor shall 1 forget the words of my 
ancient Momtor. • 

" Tis the last key.stone ^ 
'* That makes the arch ; the rest that there were 

" put, 
." Are acting till that<eomes to bind and shut; 
** Then stands it a triumphal mark 1 Then men 
** Observe the str«Bgth, the height, the- why 

"and when 
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" It wa« erectad ; and still, walking under, 
*' Meet some new matter to look up and wou- 
" der !*» 

I a^i. Sir, year bumble Servai.t, 

JOHK HOHNE. 

LETTER UI. 



TO THE 

Reverend Mr, Hvrwe. 

MR, July «♦, 1771. 

I CANKOa* descend to an altercation with you 
in tbe newspapers: but since I have attacked 
yoor character, and you complain of injustice, 
1 think yon have some right to an explanation. 
T<m defy me to prove, that yon ever solicited a 
-vote, or wrote a word in support of the minis- 
terial aldermen. Sir, I did never suspect yon 
of such gross folly. It would have been im- 
possible for Mr. Home to have solicited votes, 
and very difficult to have written in the new«« 
papers in defence of that cause, without betn^ 
detected, and brotight to shame. Neither do I 

. pretend to any intelligence concealing yon, or 
to know more 0f your conduct than you your 
self have thought proper to communicate to the 
public. It is from your own letters, I conclude, 
that yon have M>ld yourself to the Ministry 1 or, 
if that charge be too severe, and supposing if 
possible to be deceived by appearances so very 
atrcKDgly a^painst yon, what are your friends to 
•ay in yoar defence? Must they not confess^ 
that, to gratify yoor personal hatred of Mr» 
Wilkes, yon sa6rific«d, as far as depended on 
your interest and abiUtiei, the cause of the 

• country) X can make aUowaoce for the violence 
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of the paiisions; and if evtr I should be con- 
vinced' that yen had' no motiv«^ biit to cPestroy 
Wilkes, 1 shall then be ready to do justice to 
y0ur character, and to declare to the 'w^orld, 
that I despise you somewhat less than I do at 
presecKf. But, as a public man, T must for ever 
condemn you. Yoa CAJUkot but know, (nay, yon 
dare not pretend to be iguorairt) that the highest 
gratifications of which the most detestable**ia 
this nation is capable^ would have been the de- 
feat of Wilkes. I know that man much better 
than any of you. Nature intended him only for 
a good-humo«ced^foqU A systematical educa- 
tiour witlv long practice, has made him a con* 
sammate hypocrite. Yet this man, to say no- 
UiiMg of' his worthy Miaistei»> you have in^st 
ftBsiduxMnly labduned to gi-atiff. To exclade 
'Wilkes, it was aot necessary yoa sboald soUeit 
vol«» ibr his- opponents'. We iuetincf the baJaned 
as etfeotuaillyi by lessening the wei^^t m ootf 
sealecf.asiby inoreasiog it in Uieother, 

The mode of your attack upon* Wiltaes>(thoug)i 
1 amifarfi-omitliiuking meanly of yewralniitaes^ 
cotfwinaeRt me that- you either want juctgOEieBt 
eaiirasaeFly, or that yoo at« -blinded by yonr xe^ 
aevtnlent!. You oag^- to' have fbrescen 'that- tbe 
0lMiig«s> ynu urged against Wilk«s¥ could- never 
dw fatini/ any miactoiei^ After ail, when 'we ex- 
peQtad<di0coverieshigiiiy interesliag'totW'OOiMr* 
naniCy, what a- piti<ii]< detati ■ did ic ead^. hsU- 
sonei oM< ctloathes>...a Weieh poney^..a Frsdeli 
f(K>tmeiu..aBd' a: bampcr of- cJaretb. Indeed^ 
Mn limiicv the puUio shoold::>aiMk.will-.forgiv« 
htm tii4 ciaret and his .fbouuai»y aad- even* the? 
ainbikioD oiwaa^inff h» brotberebaqiberlaiut a^ 
Xntndon^ .as: long a» • he stands fortlii against^ ar 
MiniKbPyoiMiParlMnMHit wha are dains^evaiiyv 
tiling- tkw^q Oaatoenslnve thie. Gotiutrx,.iindof 
long BK h« is>a- thorn' m. the KiaglSB stiles 'Sbo 
will not'8ac|»eeti meo^'Mttixtg «spi Wilkn for a/ » 
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perfect cli«i-acter. Th« questtfoli to' the pnblic 
is, where shall we finrf a man who, with puter 
princiiile^, will go the lengihs, and run tlie ha- 
zards tiiat he ha.s done} The season calls for 
sach a roan, and he ought to be supported. 
What would b^aA-^e befn the triumph of that 
odi'Mis hypocrite and- hi^ minions, if Wilkes had 
been defeated! It was not your fault, Reverend 
Sir, that he did not enjoy it completely. Bnt 
now, 1 pnoiTiistf yo«t, you have so linte power to 
do nvischtef, that I much question whether the 
Ministry will adhere lo Lhe promises they have 
made yonl It will be in vain to say that I am 
a' partizaii of Mr. Wilken, or personally- your 
enemy. You will convince no man, for you do 
not b^lfeve it yoinseif. Yet I confess 1 ara a 
litGe offended at the low rate at which you seem 
to valne my undei-standing. I beg, Mr. lTonte» 
ydu will hereafter believe, that I measure the 
iaVf;?rity of men l>y ihoir condiict', not liy their 
prolessjori^. Sucll talefs may chli^rtaio Mr. Olil 
v«^*, or' yowf grand niotlier; but, trust me, they 
are iWtio^i^ away upon Junius. 

You' say y'ou arfe a jnan. Was il generous, 
"fl^as it niiiifly, riepedteflly to introduce into a 
neWSpap(^r, the ifamfe of a young lady witli 
whoni yoit mtift Ht-re'lofore havcf lived oiTterms 
of potiteness and gtk>d hUtiiorir? Hut I have 
«ione wUli yba'. Ih* ihy' opinutu your credit is 
irrecoverably ruinod'. nir. Tt>wnshend, I'lMink, 
is nearly inlhesame i^redic.iment' Poor Oliver 
has been sliamefully cfuped by yoni You hav^ 
made h'im sacriflce all the hontiurhe got by hiA' 
ihiprisdriirtent*. As fcit Mr. ShwbrUljje, who-*^ 
character I really respect,! am aslonisht'd lie' 
does not see ihrougfa youi" duplicity. Ncvtfr 
was so base a design so poorly conducted. 
TWfs* letters you- see, is not intended- for the 



« • Thia letter was transmitted pif vnt«l3r<by tl«B 
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public; but, if you think it will do yoK any 
service) yon ar« at liberty to publiah it. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER LIII. 

_ ♦ 

FROM THE 

Rev, Mr, Home to Jvmui. 

SIR, July SI, 1771. 

I oV have disappointed me. When I told you 
that surmise and general abuse, in however 
elegant language, ought not to pass for prooiiiy 
I evidentiy hinted at the reply whieh I expect. 
ed : but you have dropped your usual elegance, 
and seem willing to try what will be the effect 
of surmise and general abuse in very coarse 
language. Tour answer to my last letter 
(which, I hope, was cool, and temperate, and 
modest) has convinced me, that my idea oC a 
man is much superior to yours of a gentieman. 
Of your former letters, I have always said, 
McUeriem superahat 9ptu: I do not think so of 
tiie present : the principles are more detestable 
than the expressions are mean and illiberal. I 
am contented that all ^hose who adopt the oncj 
should for ever load me with the other. 

I appeal to the common sense of the public, 
to which I have ever directed myself: I believe 
they have it; though lam sometimes half in- 
clined to suspect that Mr. Wilkes has formed a 
truer judgment of mankind than I have. How- 
ever, of this I am sure, that there is nothing 
else upon which to place a steady reliance. 

printer to Mr. Home, at Jonins's request. Mr. 
llorne returned it to the printer, with dlree- 
tions to publish it. 

5 
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Trick. «idlow canning, «"! •d^f ^^J»^ 
.!.T»Ai»Mi and passions, may be tlie fllt««t 
S2^f ^ JJy a particniar point; if lltey have 
*^ J!rL!LI there is no prospect of gain- 
™^?''''S^^'^»W*^»tVod. The 
l^filaSSrs wWc^vTbeen artfully used by 
t£!Sr^ for their advantage, may be 

IS^aS^ction. 1 desire them to apply their 
'^^^:^Z this ietur of J-i". »-«^ 
»r^n^ bat their own ; it concerns them roost 
S^- fc«^^the^ri«^»P»*» it contains lead to 
SSii iidnrin, and are inconsisUnt w.th 
everv notion of civil society. ., . ' 

^Z cto^ which Junius has brought against 
««^^mSe ridiculous by his own mcon»ist. 
«c/2id serf^ntradiction. He charges me 
SSa^ly with "anew «al in support of ad- 

£^"X*ition/' and with « f^^^^^^^^^^^K 
« nort of the ministerial nommation of sheriffs. 
aS he assigns two inconsistent moUves for luy 
^lin^t^^r that 1 have " *oW myself to the 
S^SiS*^ " or aminsUgated " by the solitary 
« JJ^tive fnalicc of a monk :" either thiU t 
am ^uenced by a «^'did desire of gain, - am 
i.»i»4«wi on hv " personal hatred, and biinaea 
«^ltStaLt.- m his letter to the Duke of 
aSt^rwpose* «« ^^^^^^ ^y ^°^' r 

•iJn x^eSer interest or revenge is my motive. 

S^eTe^at l«t he determines for the former. 

fnTaK^ positively asserts. " that the ministry 

^K^v^^me promises- yet he produces 
no inl^cVof corrupUon, nor pretends to have 
:S;"Sigenc^;^am^^^^ He 

mentions no ^^"'^^ ^^V^^y resentment or 
"^^I^n'^i^nor SL MrWilke* hfmself ever hint- 
;ran?;\Cgh%eatedly pressed. When Ju- 
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nius is called upop to justify I^s jic.cu&a^oQ» ^le 
ivnswers, *' He capiiot de^cenil to aii altercftticJ4i 
" with roe in tlie news^a^)ers " Jiuiius, ^ho 
exists onFy in the newsp^ers, .who ackqow- 
IcUges jiie has "'attacked i»yc)ji(ira,c.t,e)*'' Uiere, 
aiifcl lliiuks ** 1 have some ri^ht to ai;i e^cplana- 
*' lion;" yet this Junius V caja^otcoiidescepd.to 
" an.aUercationin tjhe^ne,wspaper.s!"^ndbecA^i8e 
he cannqt descend to a.n altje'rcatic^p witji me \^ 
the i\e,wspapers, lie ^endf'a. letj;er of ahus^, py 
tiie jjrinter, wliich he /i^i.ishes with telUo^ me, 
«* } km At hpQriy to publufi it,*' 'X)iU,f,<^he»urG, 
ifi a mo^t excellent methp^l to /a^yo)^ ^^n p)terc|i« 
lion in the newspapers I 

The proofs of htsjpQ$itive changes ar^ 48 ,ex- 
traordina^y. He ^oes nbt^^etenaJLo'^i^y jintejl. 
** Hgeuce concernine me, or to |(novy' mor^ ojf 
•* luy conduct thftn l ^yscff hay^ thpu^ pyo^ 
"per to communicate to the pujbllc." Ue 
docs not suspect me of such cro$s /bljy a^ to 
have solicited voles, or to have wrijLteii anony- 
ijiiously 1 n Vj?,*^ newspapers: because it is iinpo9< 
sible lo'tio either without being d'eteptp)^, ^id 
broufiht to sj[ia4pe. ' ^Junius f^^s tjfiipl' wjb^^ yet 
ijnaglpes tha,t he has him^self written two'ye^n 
under that signature (and moVe under p^AerV 
■Willioul b'elpgdeteclerff his warmest pdjoaircrs 
yrill not hereafter add', without beirig brought to 
sHgme. cat, though he 'did 'never suspect me 
orsucb gross folly as to run the haza,rd of yie'iua 
detected, and brought to sYiai^ie, byaiionymou^ 
■Writing, he insists ^ia,t T have been gui/t'y of a 
much grosser folly, 6t incurring the* certainty 
bf shame and detection, by writ!ng;s' signed with 
my name! Biit tins Is a small' flijgtit for the 
towering Junius : " He is far from thinking 
** meabl'y'of my abilities,* thoiigli *' lie i$ con- 
"'vinced ^hai 1 ' want judgpieiit exlremdy;" 
mid can /* i^faljy respect Mr. Sf^yj^ridge's clia- 
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" zMcUr," though he 4ecljures him * to be so 
poor a creatiure, m not to " see through the 
*' basest deAiga» co^acted jUi the poorest mwi- 
" V^erV* And thia most tutse design is conducted 
in the poorest manner by a man, whom he does 
jai^ anspeet of 4(ro8s ibUyy and of whose abilities 
he is far from thinking rne^tdy ! • 

Should we ask Jnnjivi Uf reconcile these con* 
tradictions, and explain tbis nonsense, the an- 
swer is ready : ** He cannot descend to an al< 
" tercatlon in the newspapers." lie feels no 
reluctance to att^-ck thjc character of any man : 
the throne h not too high, nor the cottage too 
low: his mighty majice can grasp both ex- 
tremes. He hints not his accusations as opinion, 
conjecture, or inference, but delivers them as 
positive assertions. Do the accused complain 
of iiyuatice? He acknowledges they have some 



t I beg leave to introduce Mr. Home to the 
ch«r«cter of the Double Dealer. I thought they 
had been better acquainted. " Anotlier very 
" wrong objection has been made by some, who 
" have not taken leisure to distinguish the cha- 
" racters. The hero of the play (meaning jife- 
*f U fuM ) is a goiif and m«de a lool and cheated. 
" Is every man a gall and a tool that is de- 
" Miiredf At that rate, i am alraid, the two 
" classes of men will be reduced to one, and 
" tn^ knaves tiiemselves be at 9 loss to justify 
" their title. But if an open, honest-hearted 
** man, who has an entire confidence in one, 
"whom he takes to be his friend, and who (to 
** confirm him in his opinion) in all appearanee, 
** and mwtotk. several trials, lias been so, if this 
ff man tM dMeived by the tre«cbery of the 
" other, must he of pecessity commence fool 
" imn^dii^^ly* only because the other has 
" prbve4 a villain'?*' Y^s, says Parson Home. 
Jlc^ says Congreve : and |ie, I think, is allowed 
to nave known something of human nature. 
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Hort of right to an explanation ; bnt if they ask. 
for proofs and facts, he begs to be excased ; and 
though he is no where else to be encountered » 
'* he cannot descend to an altercation in the 
** newspapers." 

And this, perhaps, Janias may think *' the 
" liberai resentment qfa gentteman f this sknik. 
ing assassination he may call courage. In all 
things, as in this, I hope we diifer. ^ 



< ( 



I thought that fortitude had been a mean, 
Twixt fear and rashness ; not a lust obscene. 
Or appetite of offending; but a skill 
** And nice discerment between good and ill. 
" Her ends are honesty and public good : 
" And without these she is not understood.** 

Of two things, however, he his condescended 
to give proof. He very propcily produces a 
young lady to prove that I am not a man ; dnd 
M good old aoman, ray grandmother, to prove 
Mr. Oliver a fool. Poor old souH she read her 
Bible far otherwise than Junius! She often 
found there, that the sins of the fathers had 
been visited on the children; and therefore 
was cautious that herself, and her immediate 
descendents, should leave no reproach on her 
posterity : and they left none. How little ooold 
she foresee this reverse of Junius, who visits 
my political sins upon my grandmother I I do 
not charge this to the score of malice in him ; 
it proceeded entirely from his propensity to 
blunder; that whilst he was reproaehing me for 
introducing, an the most harmless manikerf the 
name of one female, he might himself» at the 
sam'e instant, introduce two. 

I am represented, alternately, as it soHs Ja- 
nius's purpose, under the opposite characters 
of a gloomy monk, and a man oipoUtenetg and 
good-humcur, 1 am called ** a§oiiUtrp monk," 
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in order to confinii tlie notion given of iiie iu 
Hr. Wilkes's anonymous paragraphs, that I 
never laugh. And the terms of politeness and 
good-humour, on which 1 am said to have lived 
heretofore with the young lady, are inteudtii 
to confirm other paragraphs of Mr. Wilkes, in 
which he is supposed to have offended me by 
refusing hi$ daughter. Bidienloas I Yet I cannot 
deny but that Junius has proved me unmanly 
and ungenerous, as clearly as he has shown me 
corrupt and vindictive: and I will tell him 
more; I have paid the present Ministry as 
many visits and compliments as ever I paid to 
the yonng lady ; aikd shall all my life treat 
them with the same politeness and good-hu- 
monr. 

But Junius " begs me to believe, that he 
'* measures the integrity of men by their cbn- 
" duct, not by their professions." Sure this 
Junios must imagine his readers as void of un> 
derstanding as he is of modesty I Where shall 
we find the standard of his integrity 1 By what 
are we to measure the conduct uf this lurking 
assassin 1 And he says this to me, whose con- 
duct, wlierever I could personally appear, has 
been as direct, and open, and public, as my 
words. I have not, like him, concealed myself 
in my chamber, to shoot my arrows out of the 
window; nor contented myself to view the bat- 
tle from afar ; but publicly mixed in the en- 
gagement, and shared the danger. To whom 
have I, like him, refused my name, upon com« 
plaint of iiynry f What printer have I desired 
to .conceal me f In the infinite variety of busi- 
nejis in which I have been concerned, ^here it 
is not so easy to be faultless, which of my 
actions can he arraign? To what danger has 
any man been exposed, which I have not faced ? 
iltifannation, action^ imprisonment, or death ? 
Wliat labour have I refused? What expense 

N2 
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kave I declined T TV hirtf pleasure have"! not. 
renoQiicedf Bat J«ni«9, to- whom no condnct 
beloBgSy " measures the Integrity of men by 
" their conduct, not by their professions:*' 
himflerf) all the whlle^ being nothing^ but pro- 
ilessions, and those too-Hnonymons. The politic 
cal ignorance, or witfdl' fj&fsehood, of this de- 
olaimer is extreme. His- crwn former letters 
jwatify both my eondtict and* those whom his 
last letter abases: for the pnblic measures 
which Junius has been altyaiong defending, 
were, onrs whom he attacln; and' the antfbrm 
opfiosev of those wieasnres has been- Mr. Wilkes, 
whose bad actions andfintenciotis he emfeav-oars' 
to screen. 

Let Junins now, if he pleases, change hiB 
abase, and quitting his- loose hold of interest 
and revenge, accuse rae of vanity, and call this 
defence boasting. 1 own I have' pride to see 
statnes deereed, and the highest hononrar con- 
l«rred, fyr measures and actions- which nil men 
have appmved; whil<»t those who eonnselied' 
a«nd caused- them are execrated and insulted. 
The durkue<!« in whreh Junius thinks himself 
shjwuded, has not- contsealed him ; horllie arti* 
fice o# only attacking' under thetf^ signatttr^ 
those he- would pul 1 down, whilst he iTCommen^ 
^fi-ethen tBayt tlvosa he would have promoted^ 
disguised from me whose partizan he is< "When 
Lord Chatham can forgive the awkward- sitiM»> 
tion- in which, for the sake of the pabtie*^ he 
was designedly placed by the thanks- to him 
from the city ; and when 'Wilke6*s naftne oeasest 
to He ftecessary to Lord Rock4ogltara» t»f keep- 
up a olamoor against the persons ef^heMitHSf- 
tx;y, without obliging the different liMtiebnsi now- 
in oppfiftition, to bind them«€4<ve9 lMif<»i<ehaiMl> 
to some certain ' pointe, and- te sViptdate sovie 
pree»se advantages to thepublie; then« w&A-not- 
tiU then, may tliose- whom henK)vi^al»«6e»^ 
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jMCi the tif^wMiioo. of Joniiu. T4m ftfprabiu 
iMiUoa of the jMiblic for oar laithfal atlentMto to 
their interest, hy endeavours for those sttpola. 
tioofl, which have made im as obnosiotts to the 
fkctioDS in opfKwtioa as to those in adnuustra* 
tion, is not, perhajps, to be expected till soom 
years hence ; when the public wiU look <back« 
and see how shamefully they ha^ been de- 
laded, and by what arts they were made 
to lose the golden ^portonity of prevfiktiitg 
what they will sorely ezperiencer-a ehaie^e at' 
MinisteES, withoat a material change of mea- 
sures, and withoat any security for a tetteriag 
constitntion. Bat what oares Juuias for the 
security of the copstiiatioa? He has new wm 
foldod to us bis diabolical p>riaciples. Ag a pahlie 
man he nwst ever condemn any measure which 
may tend accidentaUy to grati^ the Sovereign ^ 
and Mr. Wilkes is to be supported and assisted 
in aU his attempt* (no matter how ridiculous 
and mischievous his projects) «v iong m$ he om»w 
twme* U he a thorm in the King** aide f The 
cause of the country, it seems, in the opinion 
of Jonins, is merely to veac theKing^ and any 
rascal is to be supported in any roguery, pro- 
vided he can only thereby plant a thorn in tke 
King** side. This is the very extremity of fac- 
tion, and the last degree of politioal wicked- 
ness. Because Lord Chatham has been ill. 
tieated by the King, and trea^eroaajy b^* 
trayed by the Duke of Orafton, the latter is to 
be '* the pillow on which Junius will vest 1^ 
'* resentment;" and the public axe to <Hpipose 
the measures of government from mere motives 
of persoofd enmity to the Sovereign 1 These are 
the avowed principles ofnthe man who, in the 
same letter, says« '* If ever he should be con* 
" viaced that I had no motive but to destroy 
" Wilkes, he shall then be ready to do justiee 
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'* to my ebaracter, and to declare to the world. 
" that he despises me somewhat less than he 
" does at present I** ~ Had I ever acted from 
personal affection or enmity to Mr. Wilk«s» I 
should JosUy be despised: bat what does he 
desenre, whoee avowed motive is personal en- 
mity tothe Sovereign f The c<«tempt whioh I 
should otherwise leel for the alraardity and 
glaring inconsistency of Janins, is here swal- 
lowed op in my ahhorrence of his principles. 
The right divine and aoerediMstof Icings is to me 
a senseless jargon. It was thought a daring 
expresnon of Oliver Cromwell^ in the time of 
Charles the First, that, if' he fonnd himself 
placed opposite to the king in battle, he woold 
discharge his piece into his hosom as soon as ^ 
into any other man's. I go farUier : had I lived 
in those days, I wonid not have waited for 
chance to give me an <^portonity of doing my 
daty; 1 wonld have soi^ht him throngh the 
ranks, and, withontthe least personal enmity, 
have discharged my.pieee into his bosoih rather 
than into any other man's. The King, whose 
actions justify rebellion to his government, de. 
serves death from the hand of -every snbjeet. 
And should such a time arrive, I «hall be as 
free to act as to say ; bot, till then, my attaeh- 
ment to the person wid family of the Sovereign 
shall- ever be found more scalons and sincere 
than that of his 6atterers. I wonld offend the 
Sovereign with as mnch relactance as the pa> 
rent : bat if the happiness and seoarity of the 
whole family made it neeessary, so fsr, and no 
farther, I wonld offend him without remorse. 

But let us consider a IRtle whither these 

principles of Junius would lead us. Shonid Mr. 

Wilkes once more commission Mr. Thomas 

Walpole to procnfe for him a pension of one 

Uonsand pounds, upon the Irish establishment. 
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for thirty yettn, he mast be supported in the 
demand by the poblic, beeaase it would mortify 
the King! 

Shoald he %ish to see Lord Rockingham and 
his friends once .more in administration, nn- 
clogged by any sttpalatioiis for the people, tliat 
he snight again enjoy a penuonof one Uioasand 
fend forty poonds a year, viz. frcHD the first Lord 
of the Treasury, 60i>l. from the Lords of the 
Treasury, 601. each : from the Lords of Trade, 
401. each, &e. the pttMic mast give ap^ their at- 
trition to points of national benefit, and assist 
Mr. Wlifces in his attempt, because it would 
mortiiy theKingI 

Should he demand the goremment of Canada, 
or of Jamaica^ or the embassy to C<mstantinople, 
and, in case of refosal, threaten to write them 
down, as he had before served another admi- 
nistration, in a year and a half, he mast be 
supported in his preteniAons, and upheld iu his 
insolence, because it would mortify the King! 

Junius may choose to suppose tliat these things 
cannot happen I But, that they have happened, 
notwithstanding Mr. Wilkes's denial, I do aver. 
I maintain that Mr. Wilkes did commission Mr. 
Thomas' Walpole to solicit for him a pension of 
cme thousand pounds, on the Irish establishment, 
for thirty years; with which, and a pardon, be 
declared he would be satisfied : and that, not- 
withstanding his letter to Mr. Onslow, be did 
accept a clandestine, precarious^ and eleemo- 
synary pension from the Rockingham adminis- 
tration, which they paid in proportion to, and 
out of their salaries, and so entirely was it 
ministerial, that, as any of them went out of 
the Ministry) their names were soratched otit of 
the list, and they contribated no longer. I say, 
he did solicit the goveniments,and the embassy, 
and threatened their refusal nearly in these 
words : " U co5t me a year and a half to write 
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" down tile last admiaiatratiott i ciMmld I 
" pU>y M much time upon you, -very £ew o€ 
*' you would be iu at the death.'' When Xhi 
threat* did nat prerail» he came «v«r to ~ 
land to embaxraas them by hia luresence : skguA 
vheo he found that Lord Rodungbam wi 
aomething firmer, and more.manly* than.be 
pected« and refused to be bullied into what Jbe 
could not perform^ Hr. Wilkes declared that 
he could not leave England without moaey ; 
and tlie Duke of Portland and Loid Eocking;* 
Yuan purchased his absence with one hundred 
pounds a- piece, with which he returned to 
Paris. And for the truth of what. I hefe ad* 
vance, I appeal to the Duke of Portland, to 
Lord Eockingham* to John JLord Cavendish^ to 
Mr. Wulpole, &c. I appeal to the hand-writtn^ 
of Mr. Wilkes, whiclr is still extant. 

Should Mr. Wilkes afterwards <fiiiling in thia 
wholesale trade) choose to dole out his popularily 
by tlie pound^ and expose the City offices to sale 
to his brother, his attorney, &c. Junius wili tell 
us, it is ouly an ambition that he has to mak« 
them chamberlain, town clerk, &c. and he must 
not be opposed in thus robbing the ancient citi» 
zeus of their birthright, because any defeat •£ 
Mr. WUkes would gratify the Kingt 

Sliould he, after eonsomiug the whole of hia 
own fortune, and that of his wife, and incurring 
a debt uf twenty thousand pounds, merely by 
his own private extravagance, without a single 
service or exertiou all this time for the public, 
whilst his estate remained ; should he, at lengthy 
being undone, commence patriot ; have the good 
fortime to be iUegally persecuted, and, in con- 
sideration of that illegality, be espoused by a 
few gentlemen of the purest public principles: 
should his debts, though none of tiiem were 
contracted for the public, and all his other in- 
cumbrances, be discbargedf^hould he be 'of- 
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pnpndeiit for ^le fbtore; and slioirid be, after 
afh mscead of gratUude (or these Mrriees, in- 
soieathf forbid Ms keftefaetors eo bestow their 
own money upon any other ofe^ect bat hlaiseff) 
and revife tbeM An* seldDflf any bouwds to titeiif 
sopplies ; Jania* (who, any laone than Jtord 
ChAtitaiOf ii«vor contributed o«e lurching- to 
these enonaEHMis expences-) \nl\ tell' then*, Ctat 
a they think of conreittin? the- sappiies of Mr. 
Wiikosfs private extra««ganoe to the sopilortof 
p«blie meaMlref;, they aro suf great foola aa afy 
gvandntMither ; and- that Mr. Wilkes oofht id 
hoWt HMr string» of their pameB, as long a$. kt 
continuea to he a thorn in the King's^tide/i ■ 

'CTpott thtrM prfnciiples 1 neverhaveactedv atnd 
¥ never wiil act* la my oi|^nion» iu i& Icea ditf • 
honoarablo to bO' the ereatore of a^cocart^ than 
Che ti»ol o^ a ftietion. L wUlt not be eitben I 
andersiaod- «be two great laadersofoppbsitioa 
to be Irf>rd Hoohinghani and liiord Ciuttttton.; 
imdiBF one of whose innnei^ ail the oppotiag 
members of both^ Hwites-, whO' desire tMn gei 
pSaces, ««iliet4 I obm place- no confidence io 
either of •thorny on ii&'any> otiters, uulees tiiey wiift 
flow engage, whilst they are-eu^, totgnanfceitam 
essedliaiadvantagee for the seeuMty ofitaepnb- 
iio whenth^ shallbe- in administration. Thesb 
pahkls-they'retfiise'to 9ftipuiHtei,.bcc»uKi»tfacy are 
feavIM lest'they 8ih»iht|Nre^i«baay fntuFeorev* 
tares fVioti» the-oouru 'IVa force 'them to theea 
st^olatioiia has been-tlw amfonn end(eavQiu'< of* 
Mr. aamtbridgVy Mr. Tuwrnhend, Mr^ Oiiner^ 
tw» aadt«lf0r^tfr« they aae abaeedrby Junioa.. i 
Iboow iiO'reasou,. batixiiy «eali aivdindiisttyi in^ho 
same oatKo^ that* skonld; entiiia me- toiiher ho> 
h«ap of bMng' vanhedi liy his* aHliaae wi(khrpim«a«B 
•f their Ibrttinet and station.^ It is atdntyt It owe 
t» ^e>nwaiory.o^h^ hite Mr. BeeAofoTd, tousagrv 
thatiie iiad n» atbmpiBia^ikma^ thiSrvheihlia 
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provided that aompiuoos entertainmeut at tiie 
Mansion House, for the Members of both, 
liousies in of^^osiUon* At tiiat time, he dre-w 
np the heads of an engagement, which he gave 
to me, with a request that I would couch it iu 
terms so cautious and precise* as to leave no 
room for future quibble and evasion; but to. 
oblige them either to fulfil the intent of the 
obligation, or to sign their own infamy, attd. 
leave it on record; and this engagement he 
was determined .to propose to them at the 
Hapaaon House, that either by their refiiaal 
they might forfeit the confidence of the pob- 
ht, or, by the engagensent, lay a foundation 
for confidence. 

When they were informed of the int«ita<Ni, 
Lord Rockingham and his friends fliUy reftised' 
any engagement { and Mr. Beckford as flatly 
swore, they should then " eat none of his broth ;*' 
and he was determined to put off the entertain- 
ment ; but Mr. Beckford was prevailed upon by 
*......... to indulge them in the ridiculous parade 

of a popular processicm through the city, and to 
give them the foolisli pleasure of an imaginary 
conseqnmce, fot the real b^efit only of the 
eooks and purveyors. 

It was the same motive which dictated the 
thanks of the City to Lord Chatham; which 
were expressed to be given for his declaraticm 
in lavonr of thort ParUamenU, in order there- 
by to fix Lord Chatham, at least, to that one 
constitutional remedy, without which ail others 
can afford no security. The embarrassment, 
no d<rabt, was cruel. He had his choice, either 
to offend the Roekingham party, who declared 
formally against short Parfiamoits, and with 
Uie assistance of whose nnmberain both Hohses 
he must expect again to be Minister, or to giva 
up the confidence of the public, firom whom, 
finely, all real conseqaenee must proceed. Lord 
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Chatham chose the latter; and I wi)) venture to 
lay, that J Iry his answer to those tfaanki>, he has 
pTcn op the people without gaining the friend- 
ship or cordial a^stanoe of the Rockingham 
ftetion, whose little politics are conHned to the 
making of matches, and extending their family 
connexions ; and who think they gain more by 
procnring one additional vote to th^t party in 
the House of Commons, than by adding their 
languid property, and feeble charaetor, to the 
abilities of a Chatham, or the confidence of a 
public. 

Whatever may be the event of the present 
wretched state of politics in this country, the 
principles of Jnnias will suit no form of go- 
vernment. They are not to be tolerated under 
any constitution. Personal enmity is a motive 
fit only for the devil. Whoever, or whatever j 
is Sovereign, demands the respect and support 
of the people. The union is formed for their 
happiness, which cannot be had without mu- 
tual respect; and he counsels malicioasly who 
would persuade either to a wanton breach of tt. 
When it is banished by either party, and when 
every method has been tried in vain to restore 
it, there is no remedy but a divorce ; but even 
then he most have a hard and a wicked heart 
indeed, who punishes the greatest criminal 
merely for the sake of the punishment ; and who 
does liot let fall a tear for every drop of blood 
that is shed in a public straggle, however Just 
the quarrel. 

JOHN HOnNE. 
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TO THE 

PtitUer V *^ PvJUU >(/^eer^M«r. 

8Illi Avgttft 16, 1971. 

}. OUG^T to fn^Jkjf ap apology to the Duke of 
Grafton, for suffering any part of my attention 
U> ^ 4^v^rted from l^is Grac^ to I^r. Home. 1 
am not justified (by the 6j,ui.ilarity of thteir disuo- 
sitioi^i. private vices, however detestable, .have 
i^ot (jLiff^^y ^ufficien^ 1^ att;-act the censure of 
\^ press, jinless they are united with tlie power 
of 4oi^ §ome si|;nal mischief to the community, 
^r. Hori^'s situation does not correspond with 
ifisi Int^QtiovS' In my opinion (which I know 
will be attributed to my usual vanity and pre- 
^mnpt^ou) his letter to'me does not deserve an 
dLft&yffer, I^ut I understand that tlie public are 
not satisfied with my silence ; that an answer 1$ 
¥:(pjBCtjed'from me; and th^tif 1 persist in re- 
fo^in^ j,o plead; it will be taken for conviction. 
1 slf9u}d At,e inconsistent with the principles I 
prpfcss/ if t declined an appeal to the good 
scns^ f}f thti people, or did not willingly submit 
^y§e|f to the judgment of my peers. 

If ^ny coarse expressions nave escaped me, I 
am ready to agree that they are unfit for Junius 
to make use of ; but I see no reason to admit 
that they have been improperly applied. 

Mr. Home, it seems, is unable to comprehend 
how an extreme want of conduct and discre- 
tion can consist with the abilities I have allow- 
ed him ; nor can he conceive that a very honest 
man, with a very good understanding, may be 
deceived by a knave^ His knowledge of faomau 
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ujOure jnnst he Lumted i^de^d. 11^^ hfi never 
mijiPd with the worlclj one would think, tluU 
even ,hi9 books xnight bave taiight JUim better.— 
pid he hear ^ord Mansfield )vhen be defended 
ni;s doctrhie .concerning libels? Qr when he 
^te^ tiifi law Ml prosecutions for crimi,nal cou- 
v/ers^tioQ t Or when he delivered his reasons for 
paili/]^ ,t)ie Hoa^ of Lords together %o receive 
a copy of his charge to the jury in Woodfair» 
trial T ^iad ,he been present upon any of these 
occa3io)ps^ he yvouldhave seen how possible it 
is,;ror a oian ,of the first talents to coutbund him- 
'^1/ 4^1 fi,bsurdit\e4«, which .^vould disgrace the 
,Hips 9f an idiot, perl^^ps the example mighjt 
hfive t^v^t him not X/o valu.e his own under- 
jltanditig so hi^.lily. Lord Lyttel.ton's integrity 
and jjUL^go^^At ar^ ui)gaestiouable ; yet he is 
Jkyiiow^ to i^^n\ire that canning Scotchman,' au^ 
Vjerily b.elieves him an boniest man.' } bpeak to 
facts, with which all of us are conversunt. I 
^peak tp men, ap^(^ to their experieuc.e ; and will 
pot d^escend to a;uw^r thp little sneering sojp^s. 
trie^ oi ^ collegian. I^is.tin^uis^ed talent^ ai'.e 
11,0^ oece^^a^ily cpi^necte^ witli^ discretion'. If 
JLJ^erje l^e aiiy thin^ remarkable i^i the character 
of Jiir. JtlornPf it is; that extreme want of judg- 
fncnt 9houl4 ^p united With ^is moderate capa- 
city,'— jTet I jljave not forgotten the acknowledg- 
fli'eut I .il^ad.e J^ijip ; be o>ves it 19 my bounty : 
^n4 ih9ugh his lettef has lowered him in my 
Pj)iDi9p,y scorn 19 retract the charitable dona- 
t?o;i. 

I said it iYopl<^ pe very difficult for Mr. Horn^ 
tp' write dijrectiy hi defence of a ministerial mea- 
^nr^, an^ .n<^^ ^® detected, ^d even that diffi- 
culty I con^nea to his particular situation. He 
c^aMI^?? ^^P tern^s of the pfoppsitipn, and sup- 
poses fpe to a^ertj tb^t i^t would be impossible 
JTor any naan to wr^tg ^of the newspapers^ and 
uot'be discovered. " 
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H« repeatedly affirms, or intittates at l«ftst» 
that he knows the author of these letters. VTitli 
what colour of tmth» tben» can be pretend, 
77uU I am no whtre to be encountered but <«• a 
neaepaper T I shall leatre him to his suspicions. 
It is not necesAary that I shoold confide in the 
honour or discretion of a man, wiio already 
seems to bate me with as much rancour as if I 
bad formerly been his friend. But he asserts* 
that he has traced pe through a variety of sifr* 
natures. To make the discovery of any impor- 
tance to his purpose, he should have proved, 
cither that the fictitious character of Juniuahaa 
not been consistently supported, or that the au- 
thor has maintained dift'erent principles under 
different signatures. I cannot recal to ray me- 
mory the numberless trifles I have written ; but 
I rely upon the consciousness of my own inte- 
grity, and defy him to fix any colourable charge 
of inconsistency upon me. 

I am not bound to assign the secret motives 
of his apparent hatred of Mr. Wilkes : nor does 
it follow that I may not judge fairly of bis con- 
duct, though it were true that I had no conduct 
of my own, Mr. Home enlarges with rapture 
upon the importance of his services ; the dread- 
ful battles which he might have been engaged 
in, and the dangers he has escaped. In sop- 
port of the formidable description he quotes 
verses without mercy. The gentleman deals in 
fiction, and naturally appeals to the evidence of 
the poets. Taking him at his word, he cannot 
but admit the superiority of Mr. Wilkes in this 
line of service. On one side, we see nothing but 
imaginary distresses ; on the other, we see real 
prosecutions ; real penalties ; real Imprisonment ; 
life repeatedly hazarded; and, at one moment, 
alrnost the certainty of death. Thanks are un- 
doubtedly due to evexy man who does^hls doty 
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JB the eogftgemcnt, hot it is the wounded foldier 
who deserves the reward. 

I did not mean to deny, that Mr. Home had 
be«& an active partiaan. It would defeat my 
own purpose not to allow him a degree of merit 
which a^8[ravates his guilt. The very charge qf 
camtribuHng his utmoat efforts to support a minis' 
terial fneaaure, implies an acknowledgment of 
his former services. If he had not once been 
distinsaished'by his apparent seal in defence of 
the common cause* he could not now be distin- 
guished by deserting it. As for myself, it is no 
longer a qnestion, JVhtther J shall mix with tAe 
tknmg, and tmkc a singU share in the danger, 
Vhoiever Junius appears, he must encounter an 
host of enemies. But is there no honourable 
way to serve the public, without engaging in 
personal quarrels with insignificant individuals, 
or submitting to the drudgery of canvassing 
votes for an eleclion? Is there no merit in dedi- 
cating my li£e to the information of my fellow- 
snbjectst What public question have I declin- 
ed T What villain have 1 spared 1 U there no 
laboar in the composition of these letters?-*. 
Hr. Home, I fear, is partial to me, and mea- 
sures the facility of my writings by the fluency 
of his own. 

He talks to us in high terms of the gallant 
feats he would have performed if he had lived 
in the last century. The unhappy Charles could 
hardly have escaped him. But living Princes 
have a claim to his ^tachment and respect.— 
Upon these tenus, there is no danger in being 
a patriot. If he means any thing more than a 
pompous rhapsody, let us try how well his ar- 
gument holds t(^ether. , 1 presume he is not 
yet so much a courtier as to affirm, that the 
constitution has not been grosisly and daringly 
violated under the present reign. He will not 
;^y, that the laws have not been shamefully 



broke* or pttvtrteA ; ittrft tW ri^ls of t"h <» sti b* 
ject have not been invardetf ; or, thil redVc^sS' h-as 
not becft" re'peatiedly soTitfited and' riBfti*?*d*.— 
Grievances, lilbe th«fee, ^;^e the fOtindntS on of 
the retotHWn in th* last centnrry ; sftwii if I iiti- 
dersttmf) Mr. fibrtte, they would', al titat jrefiod^, 
Have jtrsti-fied hinr,tb hfs oxvri rtirtd, itt d^Hli^ 
rateffy attafckrtig^^ the life of his Sovereig-n. I 
shtrti not iisk him, to \i^hat pOlUidal constitttttoil . 
this doctrine* can^b^l rteconciWd : bttt, at l^astv it 
teiricunitent' upon hini- to sheW, VKat th« present 
Ring Has bfttt«¥ ^Hcwaes than Ohtiries tl**" j^irjt^ 
iWr the errors- of hih govemlnent: -If«OBgl»%- td 
drtttowffttmte to txh', that'lh* cWnirtiantk»nr wua b^ti 
t1^ understood an hundred' yearS ago,' thaw it is 
tt present; that the legal rights of t!»<* sttbjeet, 
imd the Ihnits o¥ the prerOgiitive', x«*erer inm« 
tfccttratcly derftned, atid more cl^arty cdrttprr^i 
hendted'. If prilposithms, ltke*theS«f, daritrot M 
iklrty maihtftined; I do nrtt see hovf he <*aH rfe'- 
coficile it to his conscience, Tlot to aci'inntiedf^ 
-ately with the same frSeedtoAi wit1» \*rh1<rM fti^ 
speaks. ' I re\'ierettee the char^lev of Chai-r^S 
the Pir^t as- little as Mt-, Home; Bat I' wilt not 
itosuit his rrtislbltunfesj by a confpafrson' tiiat 
wonfd degrade hitti: 

It is worth observing, by what gentlitf rf^rte*8 
tht! fbridtis, pentecdting'ssealof Alt'. Home Ifas 
softened into mbdeintiOn. M^i dnd measwrd* 
were yesterdky his object. What pafnsdltt- He* 
otice take" to bring that great state* crtitfinat 
JtPQuirJt- to earecution 1^ Tb^day he confines 
himself to measures ortly ; no penal cxani$fli< 
ii lo be left to the successors df the" IMrtrti of 
Grafton. To-mnrrow, 1 prfesura'e', both med-ahd 
meaSnrevwiH i>efdrgiven. Thtr'Aaihing patriot^ 
who- so lately '^'rorched us in-tlfb' iit^iidiaA^ 
rfiioestemperately to the i*r««sti an* is hurdly 
felt as he descends; 

I' comprehend the poMcy of cMdetivatajpl&fr 
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to cotrilhmri<fttt^ tb Jtr. OttVef arht Jft-. Saxr. 
liridge, a sliarc hi tbi6 i^roacHes witH whiclt 
he so Piloses me id Iftt^e K9a<fted him. My 
Bwmoty fails me", if 1 have mentioned their 
names witH dSsreSp^t ; mrtess it be fepnoach^ 
ftii to acknowledge a sftieere i^sp^cC for the 
character of tifr. Stfvrlititlge, and not to have 
questioned the- itantoetWce of Mr. Oliver's iu- 
fentlom. 

It- seems r am a parii^m df t*e grcAt leacKer df 
the oppositSoft. If tB** ciiarg« h«d b^rt a t«4 
proacli, it shottld hittre? been' better supported". I 
dl*' not intend to malte a pnbiio decltvnttian 
of the respect' 1 bear* Lord Chatham; r ^ell 
knew thatanworttiy conelasions would bedtaxvu 
from it, Bat T am called upon to deliver my 
opiniorl ; and sorely it is iforin tlf« little <if*tHit»r4 
fff 5ftr. Hortae ttt detfei* me from doing sigrirtljiw'. 
Heeto a man, who, I* confess, has gfrowftJ n«|i«>i4 
my esteem; As fof the Common 8orHid> views of 
avarice, or any parpose' of vtilgnr ambition, P 
(Jnestion* wlietHcr the applause of Junius wr)ald 
be of sei*vice tO Lord' Chatham. My votte will 
hardly recmiimend him^ to aa-ihcireaM ofhiA 
pension, or to a seat in the cabinet: But, if hW 
ambftiott b0 upon alcrvelwitli histinderfttanding, 
IPhej«djg«9 of what is tmly honourable for him^ 
srtfi with ttte* sttmesnperior ^cMias wh4eh- an I* 
mates a«d'<iiii*c» him to ' eloquence in* debatei 
t© wifidbm iti decision', ^Vehtlie penof Jaftiioa 
sbalf 'coirtHbti>ee> to reward him*. Ueeorded* hOi 
aodts sfaail ^ther rdmid- his monbmeiit, and 
tMielten Over him. Itis a solid fobric, and< wiH 
Mi'pport-the lanrelfl that adorn il. I'amnotdon^ 
vcrsant in the' langimge of panegyHc. Thesitf 
praises are extorted fh>m me^; biat the^r will' 
wear well, fbfthey have been dearly eartiecl: 

My detestktion of the Bake of Onafton is-notf 
founded a))bn his trtachery to any individual ? 
ttecrttfi^I' aim- wilKli^ eftonglv to~«(ipp09ie; tfe«it,-ifi'' 
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public alFfttra, it woold be impoarible to d.eeert 
or betray Lord ChathAm, without doing an es- 
sential iiyury to this country. My abhorrence 
of the Duke arises from an intimate knowledge 
of his character ; and from a thorough convic- 
tion that his baseness has been the caane of 
greater mischief to England, that even the un- 
fortunate ambition of Lord Bute. 

The shortening the duration of Parliaments 
is a subject on which Mr. Home cannot enlarge 
too warmly t nor will I question his sincerity. If 
I did not profess the same sentiments, I should 
be shamefully inconsistent with myself. It is 
unnecessary to bind Lord Chatham by the TKrrit- 
ten formality of an engagement. He has pub- 
licly declared himself a convert to triennial 
Pjarliaments ; and though I have long been con- 
vinced, that iJiis is the only possible resource 
we have left to preserve the substantial freedom 
of the constitution, I do not think we have a 
right to determine against the integrity of Lord 
Rockingham or his friends. Other measures 
may undoubtedly be supported in argument, as 
better adapted to the disorder, or more likely 
to be obtained. 

Mr. Home is well assured, that I never was 
the champion of Mr. Wilkes. But though I am 
not obliged to answer for the firmness of his fu- 
ture adherence to the principles he professes* I 
have no reason to presume, that he will here- 
after disgrace them. As for all those imaginary 
eases which Mr. Home so petulantly urges 
against me, I have one plain honest answer to 
make to him. Whenever Mr. Wilkes shall be 
convicted of soliciting a pension, an embassy* 
or a government, he must depart from that si- 
tuation, and renounce that character, which he 
assumes at present, and which, in my opinion, 
entitles him to the support of the public. By 
the same act, and at the same moment, he will 
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fiuMft Ins power of Movtifyhig the Kinir: and 
tlwngh he can never be a favourite at St. James's, 
Us basenew may «diiii«»ter a soikl satisfaction 
to the royal mttid. The nan I speak of, haA not 
t heart tQ feel few the ft-ailttes of his fellow- 
creatures. It ia their virtaes that afflict, it is 
their vieeft tbat console him: 

1 give every poesible advantage to Mr. Home, 
when I take the faeU he refers tO'for granted. 
That they tare the podoce of his invention, 
seems highly probable ; that they are ex»%ger- 
ated, I have no donbt. At the worst, what do 
they amount to? but that Mr. Wilkes, whonever 
was tbooght of as a perleet pattern of morality, 
has not been at all times proof agninst the eatre- 
mity of distress. How shameful is it in a man 
who has lived in friendship with him, to re- 
proach faim with failings too Datorally connected 
with despair Y Is no allowance to be made for 
banii4iment and rain f boes a two years impri- 
aoiunent make no atonement for his cnmeal 
The resentment of a priest is implacable : no 
safferings can soften, no penitence can appease 
liim. Yet he himself, I think, npon his own 
system, has a multitude of political offences to 
atone for. 1 will not insist npon the nauiieous 
detail with which he so long disgusted the pob- 
lic : he seems to be ashamed of it. But what 
exeese will he msA^e to the friends of the consti- 
tution, fior labouriBg to promote this ctmtum- 
mattly bad man to a station of the highest ua- 
tienal trostand importance 1 17pon what honoar-< 
able tnoxk^e^ did he recoamiend him to the li- 
very of liondon for their representative^ to the 
ward of Farringdon for their alderman t to the 
eoanty of Middlesex for their knigbtt Will he 
affirm, tbat, at that time, he was ignorant of Mr. 
Wilkesf's solicitations to the Ministry ? That he 
should say so, is, indeed, very necessary for his 

O 
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own jafttfteation ; bat where will he find credo- 
lity to believe himt 

In what school this gentleman learned hia 
ethics I know not. His logic seems to have been 
studied nnder Mr. Dyson. That miserable pam- 
phleteer, by dividing the only precedent in 
point, and taking as much of it as suited bis 
purpose, had reduced his argument upon the 
Middlesex, election to something like tbe shape 
of a syllogism. Mr. Horne has conducted bim<- 
self with the same ingenuity and candour. I 
had affirmed, that Mr. Wilkes would preserve 
the public favour, " as long as he stood forth 
" against a Ministry and Parliament, who were 
*' doing every thing they could to enslave the 
" country, and as long as he was a thorn in the 
" King's 8ide»" Yet, from the exulting triumph 
of Mr. Home's reply,' one would think that 1 
had rested my expectation, that Mr. Wilkes 
would be supported by the public upon the sin- 
gle condition of his mortifying the King. This 
may be logic at Cambridge, or at the treasury ; 
but, among men of sense and honour, it is lolly 
or villany in the extreme. 

I see the pitiful advantage he has taken of a 
single unguarded expression, in a letter not in- 
tended for the public. Tet it is only the expres- 
sion that is unguarded. I adhere to the true 
meaning of that member of the sentence, taken 
separately as he takes it; and now, upon the 
coolest deliberation, re-assert, that, for the pur-, 
poses 1 referred to, it may be highly meritorious 
to the public, to wound the personal feelings of 
the Sovereign. It is not a general proposition, 
nor is it generally applied to the Chief Ma* 
gistrate of this, or any other constitution. Mr. 
Home knows, as well as I do, that the best of 
Princes is not displeased with the abijise wi^ich 
he sees thrown upon his ostensible Ministers* 
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It makes them, I preeoine, more properly tlie 
objects of his royal companion. Neither does 
it escape his sagacitv* that the lower they are- 
degraded io the pabfic esteem, the more sub- 
missively they mast depend apon his favour for 
protection. This I affirm, upou the most solema 
conviction, and the most ceitain knowledge, 
is a leading majum in the policy of tlie closet. 
It is unnecessary to parsue the argument any 
farther. 

Mr. Home is now a very loyal subject. He 
laments the wretched state ot politics in this 
country : and sees, in anew light, the weakness 
and folly of the opposition. Whoever, or what'- 
eeer, is Sovereign, demand* ttte retpect and tup- 
port of the peopU^ : it was not so tohen Nero fid- 
died whiie Rome was btermng. Oar gracious So- 
vereign has bad wonderful success 1^ creating 
new attachments to his person and family, lie 
owes it, I presume, to the regular system he has 
pursued in the mystery of conversion. He be> 
gan with an experiment upon the Scotch, and 
concludes with converting Mr. Home. What a 
pity it is, that the Jews should be condemned 
by Providence to wait for a Messiah of their 
own I 

The priesthood are accused of misinterpreting 
the Scriptures. Mr. Home has improved upon 
his profession. He alters the text, and creates 
a refutable doctrine of his own. ' Such artifices 
cannot long delude the understandings of the 
people ; and, without meaning an indecent com- 
parison, I may venture to foretel, that the Bible 
and Junius will be read, when the oommenta» 
lies of the Jesuits are forgotten. 

JUNIUS. 



• The verv soliloquy of Lord Suffolk before he- 
passed the Eobieon. 
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LETTER LV. 



TO THE 
Printer 0/ the Publk AdoertiMer. 

SIR, August 26, 1771. 

1 HE enemies of the people having now no- 
thing better to object to-ray friend Janins, are, 
at IftHt, obliged to quit his politics, and to rail 
at lam for crimes he is not gailty of. His vanity 
and impiety -are now the pei^etval topics of 
their abuse. I do not mean to lessen the force 
of such charges, supposing they were troe, bat 
to shew that they are not founded. Tf I adnait- 
ted the premises, I should readily agree in all the 
consequences drawn from them. • Vanity, in. 
deed, is a venal error ; for H osually carries its 
•wn punishment with it; but, if I thought Ja> 
nitts capable of uttering a disrespectful word of 
the religion of his country, I should be the &vt 
to renounce and give him up to the public con. 
tempt and indignation. As a man, I am satis> 
lied that he is a Christian, upon the most sincere 
conviction : as a writer, he would be grossly 
inconsistent with his political principles, if he 
dared to attack a religion, established by those 
laws^ which it seems to. be the purpose of kis 
life to defend. Kow ^r the proofs. Juntas is 
accused of an impious allusion to the holy saera- 
ment, where he says. That, if Xord WtjimotUh 
be denied the cup, there toould be no keeping hitn 
within the pale of the Ministry, Now, Sir, I 
affirm, that this passage refers entirely to a ce- 
remonial in the Koman Catholic church, which 
denies the cup to the laity. It has no manner 
of relation to the Protestant creed j ajud-isin llus 
Country as fair an object of ridicule as tranm^' 
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ttmntiiUion^ or any other part of Loid Peters 
History, in th« Tale uf the Tab. 

But Junms is chafed with eqa«l vvnity and 
impiety, in ciAipari&g bis writings to the Holy 
Scrtptore. The formal protest he makes against 
any such comparison avails him nothing. It 
becomoa necosary then to shew' that the chafge 
destroys itself. If he be vain, he cannot be 
impious. 

A vain man does not usually compare himself 
to M\ object which it is his design to undervalue. 
On the other hand* if he be impioas, he cannot 
be vain ; for his impiety, if any, must consist 
in his endeavooriog to degrade the Uofy Scrip* 
tures, by a comparison with his own contempti* 
blc writings. This would be folly, indeed, of 
the grossest natote ; but where lies the vwrity t 
I shall now be told, " Sir, what yon say is plaa> 
** sible enough ; but still you most allow, that it 
" is shamefully impudent in Junius to tell us 
« that his works will live as long as the Bible." 
My answer is. Agreed ; bta^rttjrrove that he hag 
said so. Look at his words, and yon will find 
thut the utmost he expecU is, that the Bible and 
Junius will survive the commentaries of the Je- 
suits; which may prove true in a fortnight. 
The most malignant sagacity cannot show that 
his works are, in hi* opinion t to live as long as 
the Bible. Suppose I were to foretel, that Jack 
and Tom would survive Harry, does it follow 
that Jack must live as long as Tomf I would 
only illutttrate my meaning, and protest against 
the least idea of profaneness. 

f et this is the way in which Junius is usually 
answered, arraigned, and convicted. These can- 
did critics never remember any thing he says in 
honour of our holy religion; though it is true, 
that one of his leading arguments is made to 
rest upon the internal evidence, which the purest 
itf aU religions carries with it, I quote hi^ 
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words ; and c<mclade from them, that he is m. 
ti-ae and hearty Christian, in substance, not in. 
ceremony ; though possibly he may not agree 
with my Reverend Lords the Bishops, or witim 
the head of the Church, thttt prayers tire nOtra- 
Hty, or that fenuling is religion, 

PlIILO JUNIUS. 



LETTER LVI. 



FROM THE 

Reverend Mr» Home to Junius, 

August 17, 1771. 

I CONGRATULATE you. Sir,' on the recovery 
of your wonted style, though it has cost yon a 
fortnight. I compassionate your labour in tlie 
composition of your letters, and will communi- 
cate to you the secret of my fluency. Truth 
needs no ornament; and, in my opinion, what 
she borrows of the pencil is deformity. 

You brought a positive charge against me of 
corruption. I denied the charge, and called for 
your proofs. You replied with abuse, and re- 
asserted your charge. I called again for proofs. 
You reply again with abuse only, and drop your 
accusation. In your fortnight's letter, there is 
hot one word upon the subject of my corruption. 

I have no more to say, but to return thanks 
to you for your condescension, and to a grateful 
public, and ?u)n€st Ministry, for all the favours 
they have conferred upon me. The two latter, 
I am sure, will liever refuse me any grace I 
shall solicit: and since you have been pleased 
to acknowledge, that yon told a deliberate lie 
in my favour, out of bounty, and as a charita- 
ble donation, why may I not expect that you 
will hereafter (if you do not forget you jever 
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mentioiied my name with disrespect) make the 
same acknowledgment for what you have said 
to my prejudice t This second recantation will, 
perhaps, be more abhorrent from yoar disposi- 
tion; but should yon decline.it, you will only 
afford one more instance, how much easier it is 
to be generous dian just, and that men are 
sometunes bountiful who are not honest. 

At all events, I am as well satisfied with pa- 
n^l^ric as Lord Chatham can be. Monument 
I afaall have none ; but over my grave it will be 
said, iu your own words, " Hornet Htuation did 
" not correapond toUh hu intentions*." 

JOHN HORNE. 



LETTER LVII. 



TO 

His Grace the Duke of Grqftm. 

MY LORD, September SB, 177*. 

The people of England are not apprised of 
the full extent of their obligations to you. 
Tiiey have yet no adequate idea of the endless 
variety of your character. They have seen 
you distinguished and successful in the con- 
tinued violation of those moral and political du- 
ties, by which the little as well as the great so- 
cieties of life are connected and held together. 
Every colour, every character became you. 
With a rate of abilities which Lord Weymouth 
very justly looks down npon with contempt, 
you have done as much mischief to the commu- 
nity as Cromwell would have done, if Crom- 



* The epitaph would not be ill-suited to the 
character ; at the best, it is but equivocal. 
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well had been a coward; and as much as 
Machiavel, if Machiavel had not known that aaa 
at>pearance of morals and religioa are aseful ia 
society. To a thinking man, the inflaence of the 
Crow^n will, in no view, appear 00 Ibrmidahle, 
as when he observes to what eaormous excesses 
it has safely conducted yoar Grace, without a 
ray of real understanding, without even the 
pretensions to common decency or principle of 
any kind, or a single spark of personal resolu- 
tion. What must be the operation of that per. 
nicioas influence (for which our kings have 
wisely exchanged the nugatory name of prero- 
gative) that In the highest stations can so abun- 
dantly supply the absence of virtue, courage, 
and abilities, and qualify a man to be the minis- 
ter of a great nation* \chom a private gentleman 
would be ashamed and afraid to admit into his 
family t Like the universal passport of an am- 
bassador, it supersedes the prohibition of the 
laws, banishes the staple virtues of the country, 
and intrudnces vice and folly triumphantly into 
aU the departments of the state. Other princes, 
besides his Majesty, have had the means of cor- 
ruption within their reach, but they have used 
it with moderation. In former tiroes, corrup- 
tion was considered as a foreign auxiliary to 
government, and only' called in upon extraor- 
dinary emergencies. The unfeigned piety, the 
sanctified religion of George the Third, have 
taught him to new model the civil forces of the 
state. The natural resources of the Crown are 
so longer confided in. Ckirruption glitters in 
the van, collects and maintains a standing 
army of mercenaries, and, at the same moment, 
impoverishes and enslaves the country. His 
M^ayesty's predecessors (excepting that worthy 
£unily irom « hich yon, my Lord, ara nnqnes- 
tionably descended) had some generous qnali- 
ties in their composition, with vices, 1 oonfctt t 
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or irailiiet* in abundaoee. Th«y were kings or 
gentlemen , not hy pocrites or priests. They were 
•t the head of the church, bat did not know the 
value of their office. They said their prayers 
witboot ceremony, and had too little priest-cm ft 
in their nnderstanding, to reconcile the sancti- 
monioas forms of religion with the atter destrac- 
tion of the morality of their people. Mv Lord, 
this ih fact, not declaiuation. With all your, 
partiality to ttie Iluas<e of Stnart, yon mast con- 
fess that even Charles the Second would have 
blo^ed at that open encouragement, at those 
eager, meretricious care;^8, with which every 
species of private vice and publtd prostitoiion is 
received at St. James's. The unfortunate House 
of Stuart has been treated with an asperity 
which, if compai*ison be a deft&nce, seems to 
border upon injustice. Neither Charles, nor 
his brother, were qualified to support such a 
system of measores as would be necessary to 
change the government, and subvert the constt- 
tniion of England. One of them was too much 
in earnest in his pleasures, the other in his reH< 
{l^on. But the danger to this country would 
ee&^e to be problematical, if the Crown should 
ever de<)Cend to a prince, whose apparent sim- 
plicity might throw his subjedtsoiF their gnard, 
who might be no libertine in behaviour, who 
should have no hensc of hononr to restrain him, 
and who, with junt religion enougii to impose 
upon the multitude, might have no scruples of 
copscience to interfere with his morality. With 
these honourable qualifications, and the decisive 
advantage of situation, low craft and falsehood 
are all the abilities that are wanting to destroy 
the wisdom of a^es, and to deface the noblet-t 
monument that human policy has erected.— [ 
know such a man : My Lord, I know you both ; 
and, with the blessing of Qod (for T, too> am 
T^igion^} the people of Bnglaad shall know you 

O « 
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as well u I do* I am not very sare that greater 
abilities woald not, in effect, be an impediment 
to a design which aecm8„at first sight, to require 
a superior capacity. A better onderetandiBg^ 
might make him sensible of the wonderfal beauty 
of that system he was endeavouring to corrupt : 
the danger of the attempt might alarm him : the 
meanness and intrinsic worthlessness of the ob- 
ject (supposing he could attain it) would fill him 
with shame, repentance, and disgust. But these 
are sensations which find no entrance into a 
barbarous, contracted heart. In some men 
there is a malignant passion to destroy the 
works of genius, literature, and freedom. The 
Vandal and the monk find equal gratification 
ia it. 

Reflections like these, ray Lord, have a gene- 
ral relation to your Grace, and inseparably at« 
tend you, in whatever company or situation 
your character occurs to us. They have no im- 
mediate connexion with the following recent 
fact, wluch I lay before the public, for the ho- 
nour of the best of Sovereigns, and for the edi- 
fication of liis people. A Prince, (whose piety 
and self-denial, one would think, might secure 
him from such a multitude of worldly necessities) 
with an annual revenue of near a million ster. 
ling, unfortunately, tocmts monty. The navy of 
England, by an equally strange concurrence of 
unforeseen circumstances (though not quite so 
unfortunately fur his Mi^esty) is in^qual want 
of timber. The world knows in what a hopeful 
condition yon delivered the navy to your succes- 
sor, and in what a condition we found it in the 
moment of distress. You were determined it 
should continue in the situation in which you 
left it. It happened, however, yery luckily for 
the privy purse, that one of the above wants 
promised fain to supply the other. Our religi. 
ops, benevolent, generous Sovereign has no 
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objection to selling his oWh timber to hia own 
admiralty,' to repair ids own ships, nor to put- 
ting tfate money into his own pocket. People of 
a religious turn natarally adhere to the prin- 
ciples of the chorch ; whatever they acqnire 
Calls into mort-main. Upon a representatfon 
from the admiralty of the extraordinary want 
of timber for the indispensable repairs of the 
navy, the surveyor-general was directed to make 
asarvey of the Umber in all the royal chaees 
and forests in England. Having obeyed his or- 
ders with accaracy and attention, he reported 
that the finest timber he l|ad any where met with , 
and the properest, in every respect, for the 
purposes of the nav y, was in Whittlebnry Forest, 
of which yonr Grace, I think, is hereditary 
ranger. In conseqaence of this report, the nsoal 
-warrant was prepared at the treasury, and de- 
livered to the surveyor, by which he, or his 
deputy, were authorised to cut down any trees 
in Whittlebury Forest, which should appear to 
be proper for the purposes above-mentioned. 
•The deputy being informed that the warrant 
was signed, and delivered to his principal in 
london, crosses the country to Northampton- 
shire, and; 'with an ofiicious aseal for the public 
service biegins to do his duty in the fore«it. 
Unfortunately for him, he had not the warrant 
in his pocket. The oversight was enormous; 
and you have punished him for it accordingly. 
Yon have insisted, that an active, useful officer 
should be dismissed from his place. Yon have 
mined an innocent man and his family. In what 
language shall I address so black, so cowardly 
a tyrant? Thou worse than one of the Bruns- 
wicks, and all the Stuarts I To them who know 
Lord North, it is unnecessary to say, that he was 
: mean and base enough to submit to you. This, 
however, is but a small part of the (act. After 
mining the sorveyor's d^uty , for acting without 
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the warrant* ymi attacked the warrant itself. 
You declared that it was illegal ; and swore, in 
a fit of foaming frantic passion, that it never 
should be executed. Ton asserted, upon your 
lipnour, that, in the grant of the rangership o£ 
Wbiillebury Forest, made by Charles the Second 
(whom, with a modesty that would do honour to 
fir. Rigby , yOu are pleased to call your ancestor) 
to one,<of his bastards, (from whom 1 make no 
doubt of your descent,) the property of the 
timber is vested in the ranger. I have examined 
the original grant; and now, in the face of the 
public, contradict you directly upon the fact. 
The ycry reverse of what you have asserted 
upon your honour is the truth. The grant, ex- 
preulif, and by a particular elattse, reserves the 
property of the tiipber for the use qf the Crown, 
Id spite of this evidence, in defiance of the re- 
presentations of the admiralty, in perfect mock- 
ery of the notorious distresses of the English 
navy, and those equally pressing and almost 
equally notorious necessities of your pious So- 
vereign, here the matter rests. The Lords of 
the Treasury recai their warrant; the deputy-sur- 
veyor is mined for doing his doty ; Mr. John 
I^itt (whose namCt I suppose, is offensive to you) 
submits to be brow-beaten and insulted ; the 
^Qaks keep their ground ; the King is defrauded ; 
and the navy of England may perish for want 
of the best and finest timber in the island. Aiid 
all this is submitted to» to appease the puke of 
Grafton i to gratify the man who has involved 
the King and his kingdom in confusion and dis- 
tress; and who, like a treacherous coward, de- 
serted his Sovereign in the midst of it ! 

There has been a strange alteration in your 
doctrine, since you thought it adviseable to rob 
the Duke of Portland of his property, in order 
to strengthen tlie interest of Lord Bute's son-in- 
law before tlie last general election. NuUmm 
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temiput occurrU regi was then yoar boasted 
motto, and the cry of ail your hungry partizans. 
Now^ it Aeems a grant of Charles the Second to 
one af his bastards is to be held sacred aud in- 
violable I It mast not be questioned by the 
King's Servants, nur submitted to any' interpre- 
tation bat. yoar own. My Lord, this was not 
the language you held, when it suited you to in- 
salt the memory of the glorious deliverer of 
Sngland from that detested family, to which you 
are still more nearly allied in principle than in 
blood. In the name of decency and common 
sense, what are your Grace's merits, aither with 
King or Ministry, that should entitle yon to 
a^ame this domineeciog authority over both 1 
Is it the fortunate consanguinity you claim with 
the House of Stuart 1 Is it the secrtft correspon- 
dence yon have so many years carried on with 
L,ord Bute, by the assiduous aasistanoe of your 
eream-iMloured parcuUe f Could not your gal- 
lantry find sufficient employment for him, iu 
those gentle offices by which he first acquired the 
tender friendship of Lord Barrington ? Or is it 
only that wonderilil sympathy of manners which 
imbsists between your Orace and one oi your 
Aupertors, and does so ntuch honour to you 
bothf la the anion of BUJU and Black George 
BO longer a romance? From whatever origin 
your influence in this eountry arises, it is a 
phenomenon in the history of human virtue aud 
understanding. Good men can hardly believe 
^he fact ; wise men are unable to account for 
'it. Religioiis men find exercise for their faith, 
and make it the last effoit of their piety not to 
repine against Providence. 

JUNIUS. 
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LETTER LVIII. 



ADDRESSED 
' To the Uvary -of London, 
GENTLEMEN, September SO, mi. 

If you alone ^^ere concerned in the event oC 
the present election of a chief magiatrate of the 
metropolis, it would be the highest presumption 
in a stranger to attempt to influence your cboice, 
or even to offer you his opinion. Bat the sitaa. 
tion of public affairs has annexed an extraor- 
dinary importance to your resolutions. Tou 
cannot, in the choice of your magistrate, deter* 
mine for yourselves only. You are going to de- 
termine upon a point, in which every member of 
the community is interested. I will not scruple 
to say, that the very being of that law, of that 
right, of that constitution, for which we have 
been so long contending, is now at stake. They 
who would ensnare your judgment, tell you, it 
is a common ordinary case, and to be decided 
by ordinary precedent and practice. They art* 
fully conclude, from moderate peaceable times, 
to times which are not moderate, and which 
ought not to be peaceable. While they solicit 
your favour, they insist upon a rule of rotatioOj 
which excludes all idea of election. 

Let me be honoured with a few minutes of 
your attention. The question, to those who mean 
fairly to the liberty of the people, (which we all 
profess to have in view), lies witliin a very nar. 
row compas«. Do you mean to desert that just 
and honourable system of measures which you 
have hitherto pursued, in hopes of obtaining 
from Parliament, or from the Crown, a full re- 
dress of past grievances, and a security for the 



Ibtore f Do yo« tbiok the eaose desperate, and 

will yoQ declare tliat you think so to the whole 

people of England? If this be yoar meaning and 

opinion, yoa will act consistently with it in 

chnaing Mr. Nash. I profess to be anac()nainted 

wttli his private character ; bat he has acted as 

a magistrate, as a public man. As such I ^eak 

of him. I see his name in a protest against one 

of yoar remonstrances to the Crown. He has 

done every thing in his power to destroy the 

ireedcim of popular elections in the city, by 

publishing the poll opon a former occasion ; and 

I know, in general, that he has distinguished 

himself, by slighting and thwarting all those 

public measures which yon have engaged in 

with the greatest warmth, and hitherto thought 

most worthy of your approbation. From his 

past conduct, what conclusion will you draw 

but that he will act the same part as Lord 

Mayor, which he has invariably acted as Alder- 

man and Sherifif? He cannot altef his conduct 

without confessing, that he never acted upon 

principle of any kind. I should be sorry to 

injure the character of a man, who, perhaps, 

may be honest in his intention, by supposing it 

possible that he can ever concur with you in any 

political measure or opinion. 

If, on the other hand, yoo mean to persevere 
in those resolutions for the public good, which, 
though not always successful, are always honour, 
able, your choice will naturally incline to those 
men who (whatever they be in other respects) 
are n^ost likely, to co-operate with yon in the 
great purpose, which you are determined not to 
relinquish. The question is not, of what metat 
your instruments are made, hnttukether they are 
adapted to the voork you heme in hand. The 
hoQonrs of the city, in these times, are impro- 
perly, because exclusively, called a reward. 
S'on mean not merely to pay, but to employ. 
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Are Mr. Crosby and Mr. Sawbridge lik«ly to 
execQte the extraordinary, as well as the orcUL. 
nary, dnlies of Lord Mayor? Will they grwkXkt, 
you comraon-halls when it shall be necessary f 
Will they go up with remonstrances to the 
Kingf Have they firmness enough to meet tiie 
fury of a venal House of Commons? Have th«3r 
^fortitude enough not to shrink at imprisonmeiit, ? 
Have they spirit enough to hazard their lives 
and fortunes in a contest, if it should be neces. 
sary, with a prostituted Legisiatnre? If these 
questions can fairly be answered in the afiiriiut. 
tive, your choice is made. Forgive this pas- 
sionate language. I am uo|ible to correct it. 
The subject comes home to us all. It is the 
laognage of my heart. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER LIX. 



TO THE - 

PriiUer of the PMic AdvertUer. 

SIR, October 5i 1771. 

JNo man laments more sincerely than I do, 
the unhappy difiereoces which have arisen 
among the friends of the people, and divided 
them from eaqh other. The cause, undoubtedly, 
suffers as well by the diminution of that strength 
which union carries along with it, as by the 
separate loss of personal reputation, which every 
man sustains when his character and conduct 
are frequently held forth in odious or contemp- 
tible colours. These differences are only advan- 
tageous to the common enemy of the country. 
The hearty friends of the cause are provoked 
and disgusted, The lukewarm advocate avails 
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himself of any pretence, to relapse into that ia- 
doleiu indiffereoce about every thing that ought 
to interest au Englisbuian, so unjustly dignified 
with the title of moderation. The false, insidious 
partizan, who creates or foments the disorder, 
sees the fruit of his honest industry ripen be< 
yond his hopes, and rejoices in the promise of a 
banqoet, only delicious to such an appetite as 
his own. It is time for those who really mean 
the Cause and the People, who have no view to 
private ad vantage, and who have virtue enough 
to prefer the general good of the community lo 
the gratification of personal animosities; it is 
time for such men to interpose. Let us try • 

vheiher these fatal dissentions may not be re. 
CODciled; or, if that be impracticable, let ns 
guard at least against the worst ell'ecis of divi- 
sion, and endeavour to perf>uade these furious 
partiaums, if they will not consent to draw toge* 
ther, to be separately useful to that caui^e which 
they all pretend to be attached to. Honour 
and honeMy must not be renounced, although 
a -thousand modes of right and wrong were to 
occupy the degrees of morality between Zauiy 
and Epicurus. The fundamental principles 
of Christianity may still be preserved, though 
every sealoas sectaiy adheres to his own ex> 
elusive doctrine, and pious ecclesiastics make 
it part of their religion to persecute one ano- 
ther. The civil constitution, too, that legal 
liberty, that general creed which every Eng- 
lishman professes, may still be supported, 
though Wilkes and Home, and Townshend and 
Sawbridge, should obstinately refuse to com- 
municate ; and even if the fathers of the church, 
if Savile, Richmond, Camden, Hock Ingham, 
and Chatham^ should disagree in the ceremo- 
nies of their political worship, and even in the 
interpretation of twenty texts in Magna Charta. 
I speak to the people, as one of the people. 
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Let as employ these men in whatever depart- 
ments their various abilities are best snited to, 
and as much to the advantage of the comxnoii. 
cause, as their dlfTerent inclinations will permit. 
They cannot serve us, without essentially serv- 
ing themselves. 

If Mr. Nash be elected, he will hardly ven- 
ture, after so recent a mark of the personal es. 
teem of his fellow-citizens, to declare himself 
immediately a courtier. The spirit and activity 
of the sheriffs will, I hope, be sufficient to 
counteract any sinister intentions of the Lord 
Mayor. In collision with their virtue, perhaps, 
he iHay take fire. 

It is not necessary to exact from Mr. Wilkes 
the virtues of a Stoic. They were inconsistent 
with themselves, who, almost at the same mo- 
meut, represented him as the basest of mankind , 
yet seemed to expect from him such instances 
of fortitude and self-denial, as would do honour 
to an apostle. • It is not, however, flattery to 
say, that he is obstinate, intrepid, and fertile ia 
expedients. That he has no possible resource 
but in the public favour, is, in my Judgtoent, a 
considerable recommendation of him. I wish 
that every man who pretended to popularity 
were .in the same predicament. 1 wish that a 
retreat to St. James's were not so easy and open 
as patriots have found it^ - To Mr. "Wilkes there 
is no access. However he may be misled by 
passipn or imprudence, I think lie cannot be 
guilty of a deliberate treachery to the public. 
The favour of his country constitutes the shield - 
which defends him agaibst a thousand daggers. 
Desertion would disarm him. 

I can more readily admire the liberal spirit 
and integrity, than the sound judgment, of any 
man who prefers a republican form of govern- 
ment, in this or any other empire of equal ex- 
ienti U> a monarchy so qualified iwd limited as 
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oan, I am convinced, that neither is it in the- 
ory the -wiseat system of government, nor praC' 
ticable in this country. Yet, though I hope the 
English constitution will for ever preserve its 
original monarchical form, I would have the 
uaniiers of the people purely and strictly re- 
pablican* 1 do not mean the licentious spirit of 
anarchy and riot. I mean a general attachment 
to the common weal, distinct from any partial 
attachment to persons or families ; an implicit 
submission to the laws only ; and an affection to 
the magistrate, proportioned to the integrity and 
wisdom with which he distributes justice to his 
people, and administers their affairs. The pre- 
sent habit of our political body appears to me 
the very reverse of what it ought to be. The 
form of the constitution leans rather more than 
enough to the popular branch ; while» in effect, 
the manners of the people (of those at least who 
are likely to take a lead in the country) incline 
too generally to a dependence upon the Crown. 
The real friends of arbitrary power combine the 
facts, and are not inconsistent with their princi- 
ples, when they strenuously support the unwar- 
rantable privil^es assumed by the House of 
Commons. In these circumstances, it were much 
*to be desired, that we had many such men as 
Mr. Sawbridge to represent us in Parliament. I 
speak from common report and opinion only, 
when I impute to him a speculative predilection 
in favour of a republic. In the personal conduct 
and manners of the man I cannot be mistaken. 
He has shewn himself possessed of that republi- 
can firmness which the times require ?• and by 
which an English gentleman may be as usefully 
and as honourably distinguished, .as any citizen 
of ancient Rome, of Athens, or Lacedemon. 

Mr. TownshcW complains that the public gra- 
titnde has not been answerable to his deserts. 
It is not difficttU to trace the artiOces which 
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h«ve suggested to him a iangoagc so anworthy 
of his understanding* A great man commancftm 
the affectioas of the people: a prudent man 
does not complain when he has lost then. Tet 
they are far frdm being lost to Mr. Townshend. 
He has treated oar opinion a little too cavalier- 
ly. A young man is apt to rely too confidently 
upon bimseif, to be as attentive to his mistress 
as a polite and passionate lover ought to be. 
Perhaps he found her at first too easy a coo- 
qaest. Yet I fancy she will be ready to receive 
him whenever he thinks proper to renew his acl« 
dresses. With all his youth, his spirit, and his 
appearance* it would be indecent in the lady to 
solicit his return. 

I have too much respect for the abilities of 
Mr. Home, to flatter myself that these gentle- 
men will ever be cordially re-united. It is not, 
however, unreasonable to expect, that each of 
them should act his separate part with honour 
and integrity to the public. As for differences 
of opinion upon specalattve questions, if we wait 
until they are reconciled, the action of human 
affairs must be suspended for ever. But neither 
are we to look for perfection in any one man 
nor for agreement among many. When Lord 
Chatham affirms, that the anthurity of the Bri- 
tish Legislature is not supreme over the Colo> 
nies in the same sense in which it is supreme 
over Great Britain ; when Lord Camden sup. 
poses a necessity, (which the King is to judge 
of,) and, founded upon thalnecessity, attributes 
to the Crown a legal power (not given by the 
act itself,) to suspend the operation of an act of 
the Legislature; I listen to' them both with dif- 
fidence and respect, but without the smallest 
degree of conviction or assent. Yet 1 doubt not 
they delivered their real sentiments, nor ought 
they to be hastily condemned. I too have a 
claim to the candid interpretation of my country, 
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1 aclowwledge an iiivolQQtary,coiBpaUiv« 
to oae very oopopalar opiuion. I iumeut 
iluippy neoetsity* whenever it arikes, of 
p>ovidJns for the sal«iy of the stale by a tern* 
porary isvasicm of the fwrsoual libeity of ihe 
mbjcct. Would to Ood it were practicable to 
rec<»icile these importaat objects, in every pos. 
sifale siUDiativn of publie aifairs I I regard the 
legal liberty of the meanest man in Britain as 
ouicb as my own* and would defend it with the 
«me seal. I Know we nitt6t stand or fall toge- 
ther. But I never can doubt, that the comma. 
niity has a right to command, as well as to pur- 
^ase, the aervice of its members, i see that 
right Ibunded originally upon a necessity which 
aqpersedea all argument. I see it established by 
usage ioiaaeasorial. aud admitted by more than 
a taeit araent of the legislature. I conclude there 
is no.xeaacdyy in the nature of things, lor the 
grievance complained of; lor, if there wei'e, it 
aunt long since have been redressed. Though 
mmberless opportauitics have presented them- 
selves, highly favoorable to public libert3r, no 
soeccsafiil attempt has ever been made for the 
relief of the subject ia this article. Yet it has 
beea feit and complained of ever since England 
had a navy. The conditions which constitute 
this right must be tak^u together ; sepaiaiely, 
they have little weight. It is not fair to argue, 
from any abase in the execatiou,to the illegality 
of the power ; much less is a conclusion to be 
drawn from the navy to the land service. A 
flouaan can never be empl(»yed but against the 
enemies of his country. The only case in which 
the King can have a right to arm bis subjects in 
general, is that of a foreig^i force being actually 
landed upon our coast. Whenever that case 
happens, no trne Englishman will enquire whe- 
ther the King's righti to compel him to defend 
his$ouQtry be tlie custom of England, or a grant 
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of the legislatare. With regard to the' pr^M Oar- 
seamen, it does not follow that the symptoms 
may not be softened, althongh the dtttemper 
cannot be cared. Let boanties be increased as 
far as the public purse can support them. Still 
they have a limit ; and when every reasonable 
expence is incurred, it will be found, in fact, 
that the spur of the press is wanted to give ope- 
ration to the bounty. 

Upon the whole, I never had a doubt about 
the strict right of pressing, until I heard that 
Lord Mansfield had applauded Lord Chatham 
for deliveringsomething like this doctrine in tl&e 
House of Lqrds. That consideration staggered 
me not a little. But, upon reflection, his con- 
duct accounts naturally ibr itself. He knew the 
doctrine was unpopular, and was eager to fix it 
upon the man who is the first object of his fear 
and detestation. The canning Scotchmannever 
speaks truth without a fraudulent design. In 
council, he generally affects to take a moderate 
part. Besides his natural timidity, it makes part 
of his political plan, never to be known to re- 
commend violent measures. . Wlien the guards 
are called forth to murder their fellow-subjects, 
it is not by the ostensible advice of Lord Mans- 
field. That odious office, his prudence t^lls him, 
is better left to such men as Gower and Wey> 
month, as Barrington and Grafton. Lord Hills- 
borough wisely confines his firmness to the dis* 
tant Americans. The desigtra of Mansfield are 
more subtle, more effectual, and secnie. Who 
attacks the liberty of the press f Lord Mansfield. 
Who invades the constitutional power of juries T 
Lord Mansfield. What judge ever challenged a 
juryman but Lord Mansfield t Who was that 
judge, who, to save the King's brother, affirmed 
that a man of the first rank and Quality who ob- 
tains a verdict in a suit for criminal conversfr* 
tion, is entitled lo nu greater damages Uum the 
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Meanest mechwiicT Lord Mansfield. Who is it 
■lakeA Ck>inmi8sioner8 of the OreatSealt Lord 
Mansfield. IV bo is it that forms a decree for 
those Commissioners, deciding against Lord 
Ghathauuy and afterwards (flliding himself op- 
posed by the jadges) declares, in Parliament, 
Uuit he never had a doubt that tlie law was in 
direct opposition to that decree? Lord Mansfield. 
—Who is he that has made it the study and prac- 
tice of his life to andermine and alter the whole 
system of jnrispnadence in th« Coart of King's- 
Bencht Lord Mansfield. There never existed 
a man but himself who answered exactly to so 
complicated a-description. Compared to these 
enomuties, his original attachment to the Pre- 
tender (to whom his dearest brother was confi- 
dential secretary) is a virtue of the first magni- 
tude. Bnt the hour of impeachment will come, 
and neither he nor Orafton shall escape me.-~ 
Now let them make a common cause against 
Enghukd and the House of Hanover. A Stuart 
and a Murray should sympathize, with each 
other. 

When I refer to signal instuices of unpopn- 
1^ opinions, delivered and maintained by men, 
who may well be supposed to have no view but 
the public good, 1 do not mean to renew the 
discussion of such opinions. I should be sorry 
to revive the dormant questions of Stamj> Act, 
Com Bill, or Prtu-Wdrrant, I mean only to 
iilu&trate one useful proposition,.which it is the 
intention of this paper to inculcate,— TAof toe 
thould not generally r^ect thefriendthip or ser- 
vice* of any man, becatae he diffenfrom ruin a 
particular opinion. This will not appear a su- 
perfluous caution, if we observe the ordinary 
conduct of mankind. In public affairs, there is 
the least chance of a perfect concurrence of sen- 
timent or inclination: yet. every man is able to 
contribute something to the common, stock, and 
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no man's contribation shonld he M^ecCed. If 
individuals have no virtHe;*, their vices mmy 
be of nse Co os. 1 care not with wkas |pru^ 
ciple the new-bom patriot is animated* if tlie 
measures he supports are beneficial to tla« coia* 
manity. The nation is interested in his eoncLoGt. 
His moti%res are his own. The properties of n. 
patriot are perishable in the iadividuaJ; bat 
there is a qaick succession of subjects, «nd tbe 
breed is worth preserving. The spirit of the 
Americans may be an osefol example to as. 
Our dogs and horses are only English upoia £n9« 
lish ground ; but patriotism, it seems, may be 
improved by transplantmg. I will not reject « 
bill which tends to confine parliamentary piivi- 
lege within reasonable bounds, though it shocdd 
be stolen from thf House of Cavendish, aixl in- 
troduced by Mr. Onslow. The features of the 
iniant are a proof of the descent, and vindicate 
the noble birth from the baseness of the adop« 
tion. I willingly aoCept of a sarcasna from 
Colonel Banr^, or a simile from Mr. Bnrke. 
E^^en the silent vote of Mr. Calcratl is worth 
reckoning in a division. What though he riots 
in the plunder of the army, and has only detec- 
mined to be a patriot when he could not be a 
peer ? Let us fNPoflt by the assistance of such 
men while they are with us, and place tbem* if 
it be possible, in the post of danger to prevent 
desertion. The wmry Weddeiburue, the pom- 
pous Snfblk, never threw away tlie scabbard, 
nor even went upon a forlorn hope. They al- 
ways treated the King's Servauta as men with 
whom, some time or other, they might possibly 
be in friendship. When a man, who stands Ibrtli 
for the public, has gone that length from which 
there -is no practicable retveat, wbeit^ he has 
given that kiad of personal offence, which a 
pions monarch never pardons I then begin to 
think him in camest, and that he will never 

5 
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Itare occasion to rolicit the forgiveness of his 
eoanCry. Bat instances of a determination so 
entire and anreserved are rarely met With. Let 
iu\alce mankind as they are; Jet as distribute 
the virtues and abilities of individuals accord- 
ing to the offices they affect ; and, when they 
quit the service, let us endeavour to supply their 
places with better men than we have lost. In 
this eonntry there are always candidates 
enough for popular favour. The temple of 
Fanae is the shortest passage to riches and pr^ 
fennent. 

Above all things, let me guard my country. 
men against the meanness and folly of accepting 
of a trifling or moderate compensation for ex- 
traordinary and essential injuries. Our enemies 
treat as as the cunning trader does the unskil- 
fol Indian ; they magnify their generosity* when 
they givensbiuibles of little proportionate value 
for ivory and gold. The same House of Coni^ 
monsy who robbed the constituent body of their 
right, offiree election ; who presume to make a 
law, under pretence of declaring it ; who paid 
our good King's debts* without once enquiring 
how they were incurred; who gave thanks for 
repeated murders committed at home, and for 
national infamy incurred abroad ; who screened 
Lord Mansfield; whoimprisouedtbe magistrates 
of the metropolis for asserting the subjects 
right to the protection of the laws ; who erased 
a judicial record, and ordered all proceedings 
in a criminal suit to be suspended: this very 
House of Commons have graciously consented 
that their own Members may be compelled to 
pay their debts, and that contested elections 
shall, for the future, be determined with some 
decent regard to the merits of the case. Tlie 
event of the suit is of no consequence to the 
Crown. While parliaments are septennial, the 
purchase of the sitting member, or of the pe< 
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titioner, makes bat the difference of a day. 
Coiice)^ions such as these ure of little mument 
to the sum of things ; unless it be to prove tbat 
the worst of men are sensible of the injni^s 
they have done as, and perhaps to demonstrate 
to us the imminent danger of our situation • Jn 
the shipwreck of the state, trifles floatf and are 
preserved ; while every thing solid and valuable 
sinks to the bottom, and is lost for ever. 

JUNIUS. 
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TO THE 

Printer of the Public Advertiser, 
SIB, October 15, 1771. 

1 AM convinced that Jonins is incapable of 
wilfully misrepresenting any man's opinion, and 
that his inclination leads him to treat Lord 
Camden with particular candour and respect. 
The doctrine attributed to him by Junius, as far 
as it goes, corresponds with that stated by yonr 
correspondent Scsevola, who seems to make a 
distinction without a difference. Lord Camden, 
it is agreed, did certainly maintain, that, in the 
recess of Parliament, the King (by which we all 
mean the King tn Council, or the Executive 
Power,) might suspend the operation of an Act 
of the Legislature; and he founded his doctrine 
upon a supposed necessity, of which the King, 
in the first instance, must be judge. The Lords 
and Commons cannot be judges of it in the 
first instance, for tliey do not exist. Thus far 
Junius. 

Bat, says Sottvola, Lord Camden made Par- 
liament, and not the King, judges of the neces- 
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aity. That PftrHameat may review tht acta of 
ministersy is unquestionable ; bat there is a wide 
diffieTence between sayiujgy that the Crown has a 
Ugal power, and that Ministers may act at Iheir 
peril. When we say that an act is illegal, wt 
mean that it is forbidden by a joint resolution 
of the three estates. How a sabseqnent resola- 
tkm of two of those bmoches can make it legal, 
mb initio, will require explanation. If it could, 
the consequence would be truly dreadful, espe> 
cially in these times. There is no act of arbitrary 
power, which the King might not attribute to 
necessity, and for which he would not be secure 
of obtaining the approbation of his prostituted 
Lords and Commons. If Lord Camden admits 
that the subsequent sanetion of Parliament was 
necessary to make the proclamation legiU, why 
did he so obstinately oppose the biU, which was 
soon after brought in, for indemnifying ail those 
persons who had acted under it t If that bill 
had not been passed, I am ready to maintain, 
in direct contradiction to Lord Camden's doc- 
trine (taken as Scsevola states it) that a litigioas 
exporter of corn, who had sn£fered in his pro> 
perty , in consequence of the proclamation, might 
have laid his action against the custom-house 
officers, and would infallibly have recovered 
damages. So jury could refuse them: and if 
I, who am by no means litigious, had been so 
uyured, I would assuredly have instituted a suit 
ia Westmiuster-hall, un purpose to try the ques- 
tion of right. I would have done it upon a 
principle of defiance of the pretended power of 
either or both Houses to make declarations in- 
consistent with law ; and 1 have no doubt that,' 
with an act of Parliament on my side, I should 
have been too strong for them all. This is the 
way which an Englishman should speak and 
act ; and not suffer dangerous precedents to be 
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established, because the circamsCances ar« At- 
voarable or palliating. 

With regard to Lo^^d Camden, the tmth is, 
that he inadvertently overshot himself, as a.p- 
pears plainly by that ungnarded mention of a 
tyranny qf forty days, which 1 myself heard. 
Instead of asserting, that the proclamation -vras 
iegal, he should have said, " My Lords, I know 
" the proclamation was Ulegal; bat I advised 
" it, becaase it was indispensably necessary to 
'* save the kingdom from famine; and I sub. 
" mit myself to tlie josUce and mercy of my 
•• country." 

Such language as this woald have been manly, 
rational, and consistent: not unfit for a lawyer, 
and every way worthy of a great man. 

PII1L0 JUHIUS. 

« 

P. 8, If Scsevola shonld thinli proper to write 
again upon this subject, I b^ of him to give 
me a direct answer; that is, a plain affirmative 
or negative, to the following questions : In the 
interval between the publishing such a procla- 
mation (or order of council) as that in ques* 
tion, and its receiving the sanction of the two 
Houses, of what nature is itf Is it leg€U or 
illegal ? or, is it neither one nor the other f I* 
mean to be candid, and will point out to him 
the consequence of his answer either way. If 
it be legal, it wants no farther sanction : if it be 
illegal, the subject is not bound to obey it, coa- 
sequently it is an useless, nugatory act, even as 
to its declared purpose. Before the meeting of 
Parliament, the whole mischief which it means 
to prevent will have been completed. 
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l^ETTER LXr. 

TO ZENO, 

rp *^^' October 17, 17T1. 

r^^P*^'^ ^^ y**"*" i«"er ia defence nf 
lx>rd Mansfield is adapted to the chft«!f»o 
defend. Bat Lord Mansfield Is a ma^Sf ^.r" 
and seldom in his behaviour ^argre^"^^' 
roles of deeornm. I shall imitate hi. r^^l , 
good manners, and leave^oiln the f^f^^^'P • 
sion of his principles. I wul not rln ^°f?**' 
Jesuit, or viUain ; but, wUh aU tSi ^?" ^**''' 
^JMP-We, perhaps, I mTp^ove y^u^^'^"^^ 

lAke otherfair pleaders in l^T^ iS ^^ , 
K:hopl of Ju^ice/yonlS^er^j'^'ni^b^tl? 
qnoUng his words, and iiilst«tiii»I.i. »I^ V..""" 
If I am candid «ough™ 1SS.1t^?r;r'"'T- 
very logic Uttght atlu 00,^?,^ * ii^^^'^* 
allow that itis the constant owcac. ^11^'*'^^ 
of King-. Bench. JaS^ doS ^, X 'hHtT 
never had a doubt about thertriet ri?^. Ir * ''• 

of I^rt Mansfield's ^inrn^':«'*thrr;S! 
applause giren by a cunning Sootc W?^^ I^' 
man he detesu, that ntised JdXufl^ do't* 
u» the mind of Junius Th. V,„.., ■ ""'" 
whether I.,rd M^i'ld beT^S'^^US 

Z •'h 'IT <'"^'"' ^''■'"» •■" never diTO^ 
but^whether or no he abusesand misap^l^ltii 

.i."!5!' .u " "?* »»y *«* !*«» Mansfield had 
advised the caUing out of the niardT On ttl 

~««ry. hU pi^ meaning Is! S."fe'leS'\;;i? 
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odious office to men less canning than hiiiiAelf. 
Wliether Lord Mansfield's doctrine conceming^ 
libels be or be not an attack upon the liberty of 
the press, is a question which the public In 
general are very well able to determine. I alia.Il 
not enter into it at present. Nor do I think ic 
necessary to say much to a man, who had tiie 
daring confidence to say to a jury, ** Oentlemen, 
" yon are to bring in a verdict guilty or na^ 
" guilty : but whether the defendant be guilty 
" or innocent, is not matter for jfour conside* 
" ration." Clothe it in what language yon 
will, this is the sum total of Lord Mansfield's 
doctrine. If not, let Zeno show us the dif^ 
ference. 

But it seems, the liberty of the press may ie 
abused, and the abuse qf a valuable privilege is the 
certain means to lose it. The first 1 admit ; but 
let the abuse be submitted to a jury ; a sufficient* 
and, indeed, the only legal and constitutional 
check upon the licence of the press. The scccmd 
I flatly deny. In direct contradiction to Irord 
Mansfield, I affirm, that " the abuse of a valua« 
" ble privilege is not the certain means to lose 
*' it ;" if it were, the English nation would have 
ftw privileges left ; for, where is the privilege 
that has not, at one time or other, been abused 
by individuals? But it is false in reason and 
equity, that particular abuses should produce a 
general forfeiture. Shall the community be de- 
prived of the protection of the laws, because 
there are robbers and murderers T Shall the com* 
mnnity be punished, because individuals have 
offended t Loird Mansfield says so, consistently 
chough withliis principles ; but I wonder to find 
kim so explicit. Yet, for one concession, how* 
ever extorted, I confess myself obliged to him,* 
The liberty of the press is, after all, u valaable 
privilege. I agree with him most heartily* andT 
will defeiid it against Uim. 
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Ton ask me. What jaiTman was challenged 
Ivy Lord Mansfield f I tell yon ; his' name was 
Benton, When his name was called. Lord 
Mansfield ordered the clerk to pass him hy. As 
fur his reasons, yon may ask himself, for he as. 
signed none : hat I can tell yon what all men 
thought of it. This Benson had been refractory 
upon a former jury, and would not accept of the 
law as delivered by Lord Mansfield ; bat had the 
impudenee to pretend to think for himaeif. Bat 
yon, it seems, honest Zeno, know nothing of the 
matter. Ton never read Jonins's letter to your 
patron : Ton never heard of the intended in> 
stmctions from the city to impeach Lord Hans* 
field : Ton never heard by what dexterity of Mr. 
Paterson that measure was prevented. How 
wonderfully ill some people are informed I 

Jnnins did never affirm, that the crime of se- 

dncing the wife of a mechanic or a peer, is not 

the same, taken in a moral or religious view. 

What he affirmed, in contradiction to the level. 

ling principle so lately adopted by Lord Mans. 

field, was, that the damagta should be propor^ 

tianed to the rank and fortune qfthepartiet : and 

for this plain reason (admitted by every other 

judge that ever sat in Westminster>haU) because 

what is a compensation or penalty to one man, 

is none to another. The sophistical distinction 

yon attempt to draw between the person injured 

and the person it^juring, is Mansfield all over. 

If yon can once establish the proposition, that 

the injured party is not entitled to receive large 

damages, it follows, pretty plainly ,that the party 

injuring should not be compelled to pay them ; 

consequently the King's brother is effectuaJly 

screened by Lord Mansfield's doctrine. Tour 

reference to Nathan and David comes naturally* 

in aid of your patron's professed system of juris* 

prudence. He is fond of introducing into the 

Conrt of King's Beach any law that contradicts 
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or excludes the commoa law of ilngland ; whe- 
ther it he canoa, civil, jus gentium, or Levitical. 
But, Sir, the Bible is the code of our religious 
faith, not of our municipal Jurisprudence : and 
though it was the pleasure of God to inflict a 
particular punishment upon David's crime(^taken 
as a breach of his divine commands) and to send 
his prophet to denounce it, an English jury have 
nothing to do either with David or the prophet. 
They consider the crime only as it is a breach of 
order, an injury to an individual, and ah offence 
to society ; and they judge of it by certain posi- 
tive rules of law, or by the practice of their 
ancestors. Upon the whole, the man c^fter God*9 
own heart is much indebted to yon for com- 
paring him to the Duke of Cumberland. That 
his Royal Highness may be the man aiter Lord 
Mansfield's own heart, seems much more pro- 
bable ; and yon, I think, Mr. Zeno, might suc- 
ceed tolerably well in the character of Nathan. 
The evil deity, the prophet, and the royal sin- 
ner, would be very proper company for one 
another. 

You say, Lord Mansfield did not make the 
commissioners of the Great Seal, and that he 
only . advised the King to appoint. I believe 
Junius meant no more ; and the distinction is 
hardly worth disputing. 

You say he did not deliver an opinion upon 
Lord Chatham's appeal. I af&rm that be did, 
directly in favour of the appeal. This is a point 
Of fact to be determined by evidence only. But 
you assign no reason for his supposed silence, 
nor for his desiring a conference with the judges 
the day before. Was not all Westminster-hall 
convinced that he did it with a view to puzzle 
them with some perplexing question, and in 
hopes of bringing some of them over to htm ? 
You say the commissioners were very capobU qf 
framing a decree for themiclvcs. By tlie fact. It 
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only appears, that they were capable of framing 
•a iUegtU one ; which, I apprehend, is not mnch 
to the credit either of their learning or integrity. 
t 'We are both agreed, that Lord Majnsfield has 

( incessantly laboured to infrodiice new modes of 
proceeding in the court ^here he presides ; but 
yoa attribute it to an honest zeal in behalf of in- 
nocence, oppressed by quibble and chicane. I 
say » that he has introduced nem lam too, and re- 
moved the landmarks established b jr former de> 
ctnons. I say , that his view is, to change a court 
of conunon law into a court of equity, and to 
l>rjag every thing within the arbitrium of a prm* 
dorian court. The public must determine be- 
tvreen us.. But now for his merits. First then, 
the establishment of the judges in their places 
for life, (which yon tell us was advised by Lord 
Mansfield) was a concession merely to catch the 
people. It bore the appearance of a royal boun- 
ty, but had nothing r^al in it. The judges were 
already for life, excepting in the case of a de- 
mise. Tour boasted bill only provides, that it 
shall not ^e in the power of the King's successor 
to remove the'ta. At the best, therefore, it is 
only a legacy, not a gift, on the part of his pre- 
sent Majesty, since, for himself, he gives up no. 
thing. That he did oppose Lord Camden and 
Lord Northington upon the proclamation against 
the exportation of com, is most true, and with 
l^at ability* With his talents, and taking the 
right side of so clear a question, it was impossi. 
ble to speak ill. His motives are not so easily 
' penetrated. They who are acquainted with the 
state of politics at that period, will judge «^ 
them somewhat differently from Zeno. Of the 
popular bills, which you say he supported in the 
House of Lords, tlie most material is unques- 
tionably that of Mr. Orenville for deciding con- 
tested elections. But I should be glad to know 
upon what possible pretence, any Member of 
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the Upp^r Honse coald oppose such a biU» after 
H had passed the House of Commons 1 I do not 
pretend to know wh^ share he had m prompt* 
ing the other two bills ; but I am ready to g^iv^ 
him all the credit you deure. SUU you will 
find, that a whole life of deliberate ixiiquity is 
ill atoned 'for by doing;iiow and then a laudable 
action, opon a mixed or donbtfol principle. -I£ 
it be unworthy of him, tiins ungratefully treated, 
to labour any longer for the public* in Godfe 
name, let him retire. His brother's patron 
(whose health he once was anxious for) is dead ; 
but tlie son of that unfortunate prince snrvive8« 
-^At I dare slty, will be ready to receire faimu 

PHILO JUKIUS. 
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TO AN 

AdwotUe in ike Cause </ the People. 

SIR, October 18, 1771. 

1 OU do not treat Junius fairly. You would 
not have condemned him 80 hastily, if yon had 
ever read Judge Foster's argument upon the le* 
gality of pressing seamen. A man who has not 
read that argument, is not qualified to speak 
accurately upon the subject. In answer to 
strong facts and fair reasoning, yon produce 
nothing but a vague comparison between two 
tbmgs which have little or no resemblaiice to 
each other. General WctrranU, it is true, had 
bpen often issued; but they had never been 
regularly questioned or resisted until the case of 
Mr.iWilkes. He brought them to trial ; and the 
moment they were tried, they were declared 
^iegal* This is not the case of Preu WarramU, 
They have been complained of, qnestloned, und 

6 
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resisted in a thousand instances; hat still the 
legislatare have never interposed^ nor has there 
ever been a formal decision against them in any 
of the superior courts. On the contrary, tliey 
have been freqaently recognized and admitted 
by Parliament; and there are judicial opinions 
given in their favour by judges of the first cha- 
racter. Under the various circumstances stated 
by Joniua, he has a right to conclude for him- 
self, that there is no remedy. If you have a 
good one to propose, you may depend upon the 
assistance and applause of Junius. The magis* 
trate who guards the liberty of the individual 
deserves to be commended. But let him re- 
member, that it is also his duty to provide for* 
or at least not to hazard, the safety of the 
conuuttnlty. If, in the case of a foreign war, 
and the expectation of an invasion, you would 
rather keep your fleet in harbour, than man it 
by pressing seamen, who refuse Uie bounty, I 
have done. 

Ton talk of disbanding the army with won- 
derful ease and indifference. If a wiser mau 
held such language, I should he apt to 8U8i)ect 
his sincerity* 

As for keeping up a much greater number of 
seamen in time of peace, it is not to be done t 
yon will oppress the merchant, you will distress 
trade, and destroy the nursery of your seamen. 
He must be a miserable statesman who volun- 
tarily, by the same act, increases the public 
expence, and lessens the means of support* 
ing it* 

FHILO JUNIUS, 
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LETTER LXIIL 

October 22, 1771- 

A FRIEND of Junius, desires it may be ob» 
served (in answer to A BarriMter at Law J 

Into. That the fact of Lord Mansfield's haviofir 
ordered a jarymaii to be passed by (wkich poor 
2eno never heard of> is now formaliy adautted. 
When Mr. Bemon*» name was called, ,XiOrd 
Mansfield was observed to flash in the lace 
(a signal of guilt not Hneommon -with him> 
and cried out. Pass him by. This I take to be 
something more than a peremptory challenge ; 
it is an tmUn^ful comnumd, without any reason 
assigned. That the counsel did not resist, is 
t'me; but thi« might happen either from in* 
advertence, or a criminal complaisance to JLord 
Mansfield. You barristers are too apt to be 
civil to my Lord Chief Justice, at the expence 
of your clients. 

Sdo. Junius did never say, that Lord Mansfield 
had destroyed the liberty of the press. " That 
" his Lordship has laboured to destroy, that 
*' his doctrine is an attack upon the liberty of 
'* the press, that it is aii invasion of the'right of 
** juries,** are the propositions maintained by 
Junius. His opponents never answer him in 
point ; for they never meet him fairly upon his 
own ground. 

3^. Lord Mansfield's policy, in endeavouring 
to screen his unconstitutionaJ doctiines behind 
an act of the legislature, is easily undorstood. 
Let every Englishman stand upon his guard : the 
right of juries to return a general verdict, in aiJ 
cases whatsoever, is a part of our constitution. 
It stands in no need of a bill, either enacting os 
declaratory, to confi,rm it. 
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<4<o. With regard to the Orosvenor cause, it is 
pleasant to observe, that the doctrine attributed 
l»y JuniuA to Lord Mansfield, is admitted by 
Zeno, and directly defended. The Barrister has 
Dot the assarance to deny it flatly ; but he evades 
tbe chaxf^e, and softens the doctrine, by sach 
poor contemptible quibbles as cannot impose 
"Qpon the meanest understanding. 

Sto. The quantity of business in the Ckiurt of 
King's Bench, proves nothing but the litigious 
spirit of the people, arising from the great in. 
crease of wealth and commerce. These, how- 
ever, are now upon the decline, and will 80<m 
leave nothing but lawsuiU behind them. When 
Janios affirms, that Lord Mansfield has laboured 
to alter the system of jurisprudence in the Court 
wKere his Lordship presides, he speaks to those 
who are able to look a little farther than the 
vulgar. Besides, that the multitude are easily 
deceived by the impObiug names of equity and 
ntifstantial Justice, it does not follow that a 
judge, who intioduces into his court new modes 
of proceeding, and new principles of law, in- 
tends, in every instance, to decide unjustly. 
Why should he, where he has no interest? We 
■ay, that Lord Mansfield is a bad man, and a 
worse judge; but we do not say that he is a mere 
devil. Our adversaries would fain reduce us to 
the difficulty of proving too much. This artifice, 
liowever, shall not avail him. The truth of the 
matter is plainly this; when Lord Mansfield has 
Micceeded in his scheme of changing a court of 
common law to a court of equity, he will have 
it in his power to do injustice whenever he thinks 
proper. This, though a wicked purpose, is nei- 
ther absurd nor unattainable. 

€to. The last paragraph, relative to Lord 
Chatham's cause, cannot be answered. U partly 
refers to facts of too s^ret a nature to be ascer- 
tained^aod partly is uuintelUgible. " Upon one 
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** point the canse is decided against Ijord Ch«i« 
" ham : upon another point it is decided far 
" him." Both the law and the lanig^age are 
well soited to a Barrister! If I have any g^ess at 
this honest gentleman's meaningf, it is. That 
** whereas the commissioners of the g:reat seal 
" saw the question in a point of view anfavonr- 
** able to Lord Chatham, and decreed accord- 
" ingly ; Lord Mansfield* out of sheer lore and 
<* kindness to Lord Chatham, took the pains to 
" place it in apointof view more iavoarableto 
*' the appeUarU,'* Cre^at JueUbiu» ApeUa, So 
curious an assertion would stagger the faith of 
Mr. Sylva. 



LETTER LXrv. 

November 8, 1771. 

We are desired to make the following decla- 
ration, in behalf of Junius, upon three maCeriai 
points, on which his opinion has been mistaken 
or misrepresented. 

Imo. Junius considers the right of taxing (he 
Colonies, by an Act of the British X<egi5latnre« 
as a speculative right merely, never to be exertedt 
nor ever to be renounced. To his judgment it 
appears plain, " That the general reksoningt 
" which were employed against that power* 
*' went directly to our whole legislative right ; 
" and that one part of it could not be yielded ta 
" such arguments, without a virtual surrender 
" of all the rest." 

Sdo. That, with regard to press-warrants, his 
argument should be taken in his own words, 
and answered strictly ; fliat comparisons may 
sometimes illustrate, but prove nothing ; and 
that, in this case, an appeal to the passions is 
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■a/kit, and anneceseary. Jnoias feels and ac- 
knowledges the evil in the most express terms, 
ttid will show himself ready to concur in any 
ntioiud plan that may provide for ttie liberty 
of the individaal, without hazarding the safety 
of the comnranity. At the same time he expects 
that the evil, snch as it is, be not exag^efftted or 
Bianepresented* In general, it is' not ui\ju4t, 
that, when the rich man contributes his wealth , 
the poor man shonld serve the state in person ; 
otherwise, the latter contribates nothing to the 
defence of that law and constitution from which 
he denoands safety and protection. But the 
qaestlon does not lie between the rich and 
poor. The laws of England make no such dis- 
tinctiona. Neither is it true, that the poor man 
is torn from the care and support of a wife and 
family, helpless without him. The single ques- 
tion is. Whether the teaman*, in times of public 
' danger, shall serve the merchant, or the state, 
in that profession to which he was bred, and by 
the exercise of which alone, he can honestly 
support himself and his family T General argu. 
ments against the doctrine of necessity, and the 
dangerous use that may be made of it, are of no 
weight in this, particular case. Necessity in- 
clndes the idea of inevitable. Whenever it is 
so, it creates a law to which ail positive laws, 
and all positive rights, must give way. In this 
sense, the levy of ship-money by the King's 
warrant was not necessary, because the business 
might have been as well or better done by Par- 
liament. If the doctrine maintained-by Junius 
be confined within this limitation, it will go but 
a very tittle way in support of arbitrary power. 



• I confine myself strictly to $tamen. \( any 
others are pressed, it is a gross abase, which the 
magistrate can and should correct. 
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That the King is to judge of the occasion, is no 
ohjection, unless we are told how it can possibly 
be otherwise. There are other instances, not 
]ess important in ihe exercise, not less dangerous 
in the abuse, in which the constitution relies 
entirely upon the King's j udgment. The execu- 
tive power proclaims war and peace, binds- the 
nation by treaties, orders general enabargoes, 
and imposes quarantines; not to menticm a 
. multilttde of prerogative writs, which, though 
liable to the greatest abuses, were never dispuU 
ed. 

S^io. It has been urged) as a reproach to Jn- 
nius, that he has not delivered an opmiOn upon 
the game lamt, and particularly the late d<^ act. 
But Junius thinks he has much greater reason to 
complain, that he is never assisted by those who 
are able to assist him : and that almost the 
whole labour of the press is thrown upon a 
single hand, from which a discussion of every 
public question is unreasonably exptK:ted. He 
is not paid for bis labour, and certainly has a 
right to choose his employment. As to the game 
laws, he never scrupled to declare his opinion, 
that they are a species of the/bre«t laws: that 
they are oppressive to the subject; and that 
the spirit of them is incompatible with legal 
liberty; that the penalties imposed by these 
laws bear no proportion to the mature of the of- 
fence : that the mode of trial, and the degree 
and kind of evidence necessary to convict, not 
only deprive the subject of all the benefits of a . . 
trial by jury, but are in themselves too sum- 
mary, and to the last degree arbitrary and 
oppressive : that, in particular, the late acts to 
prevent dog-stealing, or killing game between 
sun and sun, are distinguished by their absur- 
dity, extravagance, and pernicious tendency* 
If these terms are weak or ambiguous, in what 
language can Junin/j express himself} It is no 
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excuse for Lord Maiiafieid to my, that he hap- 
pened to be^ bsent when these bills passed the 
House of Lords. It was his duty to be present. 
Sacii bills could never have passed the House of 
Commons without his knowledge. But we very 
well know by what rule he regulates his attend- 
ance. "When that order was- made iu the House 
of Lords, in the case of Lord Pomfret,at which 
every Englishman shudders, my houe^t Lord 
Mansfield found himself, by mere accident, in 
the Court of King's Bench, othei wise he would 
Iiave done wonders in defence of law and pro- 
perty! The pitiful evasion is adapted to the 
character. But Junius will never justify him- 
self by the example of this bad man. The dis- 
tinction between doing xorong, and autiding to 
do right, belongs to Lord Maasfield. Junius 
disclaims it. 



LETTER LXV. 

^^v TO 

Lord Chiif Justice Mansfield* 

Kovember S, 1771* 

At the intercession of three of your country- 
men, you have bailed a man, who, I presume, 
18 also a Scotchmant and whom the Lord Mayor 
of London had refused to bail. I do not mean 
to enter into an examination of the partial, 
sinister motives of your conduct ; but, confining 
myself strictly to the fact, 1 affirm, that you 
have done that, which, by law, yon were not 
warranted to do. The thief was taken in the 
theft ; the stoleb goods were found upon him, 
and he made no defence. In these circumstaii- 
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«^ (the truth of which you dare not deny,-4be- 
cause it is of pabiic notoriety) it coald not st&nct 
indifferent, -whether he was guilty or not> mucix 
less could there he any presumption of his in- 
nocence; and, in these circumstances, I affix-m, 
in contradiction - to you, Lord Chief Justice 
Mansfield, that, by the lawsof Ikigland, he xtras 
not haUable. If ever Mr. Eyre should be 
brought to trial, we shall hear what you have 
to say for yourself; and I pledge myself, before 
-God and my country, in proper time and place, 
to make good my charge against yon. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER LXVL 



TO THE 

Ptinter of the Public Advertiser, 

November 9, 1771* 

JUNIUS engages to make good his charge 
against Lord Chuf Justice Marmfield, some time 
before the meeting of Parliament, in order that 
the House of Commons may, if they think pro> 
per, make it one aiticle in the impeachment of 
the said Lord Chief Justice. 
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LETTER LXVI. 



TO 

Hu Grace the Duke of Grqffan, 

November ST, 1771« 

IVhAT is the reason, my Lord, that, when al*' 
most every man in the kingdom, without dis- 
tinction of principles or party, exults in the ri- 
diculous defeat of Sir James Lowther, when 
good and bad men unite in one common opinion 
of that baronet, and triumph in his distress, as 
if the event ^without any reference to vice or 
virtue,) were interesting to human nature, your 
Grace alone should appear so miserably depres- 
sed and afflicted? In such universal joy, I know 
not where yon will look for a compliment of 
condolence, unless yon appeal to the tender, 
syibpathetic sorrows of Mr. Bradshaw. That 
cream-coloured gentleman's tears, affecting as 
they are, carry consolation along with them. 
He never weeps, bnt, like an April shower, 
with a lambent ray of sun-shine upon his coun- 
tenance. From the feelings of honest men upon 
. this joyful occasion, I do not mean to draw any 
conclusion to your Grace. They naturally re- 
joice when they see a signal instance of tyranny 
i-esisted with success, t>f treachery exposed to 
the derision of the world, an inf&raous informer 
defeated, and an impudent robber dragged to 
the public gibbet. But in the ether clads of 
mattkind, I own I expect to meet the Duke of 
Grafton. Men who had no regard for justice, 
noi any sense of honour, seem as heartily pleas- 
ed with Sir James Irowther's well-deserved 
punishment, as if it did not constitute an example 
agaiiist themselves. The onhappy baronet has 
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no friends, even among those who resemble 
him. Touj my liord, are not reduced, to so de- 
plorable a state of dereliction ; every villain in 
the kingdom is your friend; and, in compli- 
ment to sach amity, I think you should saffer 
your dismal countenance to clear np. Besides, 
my Ijord, 1 am a little anxious for the consist- 
ency of your character. You violate your own 
rules of decorum, when yon do not insult the 
man you have betrayed. 

The divine justice of retribution seems now 
to have begun its progress. Deliberate treachery 
entails punishment upon the traitor. There is 
no possibility of escaping it, even in the highest 
rank to which the consent of society can exalt 
the meanest and worst of men. The forced, un- 
natural union of Luttrell and Middlesex was an 
omen of another unnatural union, by which in- 
defeasible infamy is attached to the House of 
firuusWick. If one of those acts was virtnoQ5 
and honourable, the best of Princes* I thank 
God, is happily rewarded for it by the other.— 
Tour Orace, it has beei^ said, had some share 
in recommending Colonel Luttrell to the King ; 
or was it only the gentle Bradshaw who made 
himself answerable for the good behaviour of 
his friend? An intimate connexion has long sub- 
sisted between him and the worthy Lord Irn- 
ham. It arose from a fortunate similarity of 
principles, cemented by the constant mediation 
of their common friend Miss Davis*. 



• There is a certain family in this country, oa 
which nature "^eems to have entailed an heredi- 
tary baseness of disposition. As far as their 
history has been known, the son has regularly 
improved upon the vices of his' father, and has 
taken care to transmit them pure and undimi- 
nished into the bosom of his successor. In the 
senate, their abiUties have confined them t« 
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Yi^ I ccmfem I shoald be sorry that the op. 
^nobrioas infRmy of this match shoold reach be- 
yond the family. We have now a better reason 
than ever to pray for the long life of the best of 
Princdsy and the welfare of his royal iante. I 



tiiose hamble* sordid services in which the 
scavengers of the Ministry are asaally employ- 
ed. But in the memoirs of private treachery, 
they stand first and unrivalled. The following 
story will serve to illustrate the character of 
this respectable family, and to convince the 
world, tnat the present possessor has as clear a 
title to the infamy of his ancestors, as he has to 
their estate. It cfeserves to be recorded, for the 
curiosity of the fact, uid should be' given to the 
public, as a warning to every honest member 
of society. 

The present Lord Imham, who is now in the 
decline of life, latelv cultivated the acquaint- 
ance of a younger brother of a family, with 
which he had lived in some degree of intimacy, 
and friendship. The young man had long been 
the dupe of a most unhappy attachment to a 
conxmon prostitute. His friends and relations 
foresaw the consequences of this connection, 
and did every thing that depended upon them 
to save him from ruin. But he had a friend in 
Ix>rd Imham, whose advice rendered all their 
endeavours ineffectual. This hoarv letcher, 
not contented with the enjoyment of his friend's 
mistress, was base enough to take advantage of 
the passions and folly of the young man, and 
persaaded him to marry her. He descended 
even to perform the office of father to the proS' 
titute. He ^ave her to his friend, who whs on 
the point ot leaving the kic^dom, and the next 
night lay with her himself. 

Whether the depravity of the human heart 
can produce any thing more base and detest- 
able than this ract, must be left undetermined, 
until the son shall arrive at his father's age and 
experience. 
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will not mix any thing ominous with my pray- 
ers: but let Parliament look to it. A Luttreil 
shall never succeed to the Crown of England. 
If the hereditary virtaes of the family deserva 
a kingdom, Scotland will be apropei* retreat for 
them. 

The next is a most remarkable instance of the 
goodness of Providence. Thejast law of reta- 
liation' has at last overtaken the little contemp- 
tible tyrant of the North. To this son-in-law of 
your dearest friend, the Earl of Bute, you meant 
to transfer the Duke of Portland's property ; 
and you 'hastened the grant with an expedition 
unknown to the Treasury, that he might have it 
time enough to give a decisive turn to the elec- 
tion for the county. The immediate consfefiuence 
of this flagitious robbery was, that he lost the 
election which you meant to insare him, and 
with such signal circumstances of scorn, re- 
proach, and insult (to say nothing of the gene- 
ral exultation of all parties) as (excepting the 
King's brother-in-law. Colonel Luttrell, and old 
Simon, hi& father-in-law) hardly ever fell upon 
a gentleman in this country. In the event, he - 
loses the very property of which he thoaght he 
had gotten possession, and after an expeuce 
which would have paid the value of the laud in 
question twenty times over. The forms of vil- 
]any,/you see, are necessary to its success.— 
Hereafter you will act with greater ^circumspec- 
tion, and not drive so directly to your object.— 
To snatch a grace beyond tiie reach of common 
treachery, is an exception, not a rule. 

And now, my good Lord, does not your con- 
scious heart inform yon, that the justice of re- 
tribution begins to operate, and that !t may soon 
approach your person? Do you think that Ju- 
nius has renounced the Middlesex election? or 
that the King's timber shall be refused to the 
Royal Navy with impunity t or that yon shall 
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liear no more of the sale of that patent to Mr. 
Hioe, wliich yoo endeavoar to screen, by sud- 
denly dropping your prosecutiqn of Samael 
Vaoghany when the rale against him was made 
abeolnte f I believe, indeed, there never was 
soch an instance in all the history of negative 
impudence. Bat it shall not save yoa. The 
very sunshine yoa live in is a prelade to yoar 
diflsolntion. liThen yoa are ripe,^ yoa shall be 
placked. 

JUNIUS. 

P. & I beg you will convey to your Gracious 

Master my humble congratulations upon the 

glorious success of peerages and pensions io 

lavishly distributed as the rewards of Irish vir- 



LETTER LXVin. 



TO 

Ijord Chief Justice Mans/kid, 

January £1, 17TS. 

I HAVE undertaken to prove, that when, at 
the intercession of three of your countrymen, 
you bailed John Eyre, you did that tPhich by 
law you were *not warranted to doj and tliat a 
felon, under the circumstances qf being taken in 
the fact, toith the stolen goods vpon him, and 
maMng rio d^ence, is not bailable by the laws of 
England. Your learned advocates have inter- 
preted tliis charge into a denial, that the Court 
of King's Bencb^ or the Judges of that Court, 
daring the vacation, have any greater authority 
to bail for criminal offences than a justice of 
peace. With the instance before me, I am sup- 
posed to question your power of doing wrong. 
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and to d«ny the existence of a power, at the 
same moment that I arraign the illegal exercise 
of it. Bat the opinions of sach men, whether 
wilful in their malignity, or sincere in their ig' 
Borance, are unworthy of my notice. You* 
Lord Mansfield, did not understand me so ; and. 
I promise you, your cause requires an ahler de- 
fence. I am now to make good my charge 
against you. However dull my argument, the 
subject of it is interesting. I shall be honoured 
with the attention of the public, and have a 
right to demand the attention of the legislature. 
Supported, as I am, by the whole body of the 
criminal law of England, 1 have no doubt of 
establishing my charge. If, on your part, you 
shall have no plain substantial defence, but 
should endeavour to shelter yourself under the 
quirk and evasion of a practising lawyer, qr un- 
der the mere insalting assertion of power, with- 
out right, the reputation you pretend to is gone 
for ever ; you stand degraded from the respect 
and authority of your office, and are no longer* 
de Jure, Lord Chief Justice of England. 

This letter, my Lord, is addressed not so 
much to you, as to the public. Learned as yon 
are, and quick in apprehension, few arguments 
are necessary to satisfy you, that you have done 
that, which, by law, yon were not warranted to 
do. Your conscience already teUs you, that 
you have sinned against knowledge , and that, 
whatever defence you make, contradicts your 
own internal conviction. But other men are 
willing enough to take the law upon trust. 
They rely upon your authority, because they 
are too indolent to search for information : or, 
conceiving that there is some mystery in the 
laws of their country, which' lawyers are only 
qualified to explain, they distrust their judg« 
ment, and voluntarily renounce the right of 
blinking for themscWes. With all the evidence 
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of history before them, from Tresilitm to Jiif- 
ftria^ from JefferitM to Mansfield^ they will hot 
brieve it possible, that a learned jadge can act 
in direct contradiction to those laws, which he 
is supposed to have made the study of his life/ 
and which he has sworn to administer faithful 
ly. Saperstition is certainly not the character- 
istic of this age ; yet some men are bigotted in 
polities, who are infidels in religion. I do not 
de^air of making them ashamed of their credu- 
lity. 

The charge I b ronght against yon is expressed 
ia terms, guarded and well considered. They 
do not deny the strict power of the Judges of 
the Conrt of King^s Bench to bail in cases not 
bailable by a justice of peace, nor replevisable 
by the common writ, or ex officio, by the Sheriffs 
I well know the practice of the Court, and by 
what legal rules it ought to be directed. Snt» 
far from meaning to soften or diminish the force 
of those terms i have made use of, I now go be- 
yond them, and affirm, 

I. That the superior power of bailing for fe- 
lony, claimed by the Conrt of King's Bench, is 
founded upon the opinion of lawyers, and the 
practice of the Court; that the assent of the le- 
gislature to this power is merely negative, and 
that it is not supported by any positive provision 
fa any statute whatso'ever. If it be, produce the 
statute. 

II. Admitting that the Judges of the Conrt of 
King's Bench arts vested with a discretionary 
power to examine and judge of circumstances 
and allegations which a justice of peace is not 
permitted to consider, I affirm that the judges, 
in the use and application of that discretionary 
power, are as strictly bound by the spirit, in- 
tent, and meaning, as the justice of peace is by 
the words of the legislature. Favourable cir- 
4:umstances, alledged beforethe judge, may jus- 

Q 
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tUy a doabty whether the prisoner be guilty or 
not; and where the guilt is doubtful, a presump* 
tion of innocence should in general be admitted. 
But, when any such probable circamstances 
are alledged, they alter the state and condition 
of the prisoner. He is no longer that aU-but^ 
cattvicUd felon, whom the law intends, and who 
by law is not bailable at all. If no circumstances 
whatsoever are alledged in his favour ; if no al- 
legation whatsoever be made to lessen the force 
of that evidence which the law annexes to a po- 
sitive charge of felony, and particularly to the 
fact Qfbdng taken with the mancr ; I then sa^', 
that the Lord Chief Justice of England has no 
more right to bail him than a justice of peace. 
The discretion of an English judge is not of 
mere will and pleasure ; it is not arbitrary ; it is 
not capricious; but, as that greatlawyer (whose 
* authority I wish you respected half as much as 
I do) truly says*» " Discretion, taken as it ought 
" to be, is, discemere per legem quid sitjuatum* 
" If it be hot directed by the right line of the 
" law, it is a crooked cord, and appearetli to be 
** unlawful." If discretion were arbitrary in the 
judge, he might introduce whatsoever novelties 
he thought proper. But, says Lord Coke, 
" Novelties, withput warrant of precedents, are 
" not to be allowed: some certain rules are not 
" to be followed : Quicquid JudicU authoritati 
" mlfficitur, novitati non nUfficitur c** and this 
sound doctrine is applied to the Star Chamber, a 
court confessedly arbitrary. If yon will abide 
by the authority of this great man, you shall 
have all the advantage of his opinion, wher- 
ever it appears to favour you. Excepting 
the plain, express meaning of the legislature, 
to which all private opinions must give way> I 

* 4 Inst. 11. 66. 
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dl^stre no better judge between as than Lord 
Coke. 

III. I affirm that, according to the obvioaft, 
indisputable meaning of the legislature, repeat- 
edly expressed, a person positively charged with 
JtelmtumUy Stealing, and taken infiagrantc de- 
licto, with the stolen goods upon him, is not 
bailahle. The law considers him as differing in 
notlring from a convict, bat in the form of con- 
viction ; and (fwhatever a corrupt judge may do) 
will accept of no security, but the confinement 
of his body within four walls. I know it has 
been alledged, in your favour, that you have 
often bailed for murders, rapes, and other ma- 
nifest crimes. 'Without questioning the fact, I 
shall not admit that yon are to be justified by 
your own example. If that were a protection 
to yon, where is the crime, that, as a judge, 
you might not now securely commit ? But nei- 
ther shall I suffer myself to be drawn aside from 
my present argument, nor you to profit by your 
own wrong. To prove the meaning and intent 
of the legislature, will require a miiKile and 
tedious deduction. To investigate a question of 
law, demands some labour and attention, though 
very little genius or sagacity. As a practical 
profession, the study of the law requires but 
a moderate portion of abilities. The learning 
of a pleader is usually upon a level with his in- 
tegrity. The indiscriminate defence of right 
and wrong contracts the understanding, wiiile it 
corrupts the heart. <Subtilty is soon mistaken 
fbr wisdom, and impunity for rl^toe. If there 
be any instances upon record, as some there arc 
undoubtedly, of genius and morality united in a 
lawyer, they are distinguished by their singu- 
larity, and operate as exceptions. 

I must solicit the patience of my readers.— 
Jhis is no light matter ; nor is it any more ^vm- 
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ceptible of ornament, than the conduct of lx>fd 
Mansfield is capable of aggravation. 

As the law of bail, in charges of felony, has 
been exactly ascertained by acts of the legrisla- 
tnre, it is at present of little consequence to en. 
quire how it stood at common law before the 
statute of Westminster. And yet it is worth the 
reader's attention to observe, how nearly, in 
the ideas of our ancestors, the circumstance' of 
being taken toith the maner approached to the 
conviction * of the felon. It " fixed the anthori- 
" tative stamp of verisimilitade apon the acca- 
" sation : and, by the common law, when a thief 
" was taken with the maner, that is, with the 
*' things stolen upon him in manu, he mighty sO 
" detected, fiagrantc deliclo, be brought into 
" coart, arraigned, and tried, zoithotU irulict- 
" mentj as, by the Panish law, he might be 
" taken and hanged on the spot, without accu- 
** sation or trial." It will soon appear that oar 
statute in law, in this behalf, though less sum- 
mary in point of proceeding, is directed by the 
same spirit. In one instance, the very form is 
adhered to. In offences relating to the forest, if 
a man was taken with vert, or venison t, it was 
declared to be equivalent to indictment. Tu 
enable the reader to judge for himself, I shall 
state, in due order, the several statutes relative 
to bail in criminal cases, or as much of them as 
may be material to the point in question, omit- 
ting superfluous words. If I nasiepresent, or 
do not quote with fidelity, it will not be difficult 
to detect m^. 

X The statute of Westminster the first, ia 
1«75, sets forth, that " Forasmuch as sheriff's 
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• BlackstcnCf iv. 3Q3. 
i 1 Ed. III. cap. 8.--.and 7 Rich. II. cap. ♦. 
% ** Videtur que le statute dC' mainprise nest 
que rehersal del comon l^y,** Bro. Maiup. 01. 
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** and others, who have taken and kept in pri- 
*' son, persons detected of felony and inconti- 
*' nent, have let out by replevin such as were 
*' twt repUm$abUf because they would gain of 
" the one party, and grieve the other; and for* 
" asmnch as, before this time, it was not deter. 
*' mined which persons were replevisable, and 
" which not ; it is provided, and by the King 
" connmanded, that each prisoners, &c. as be 
*' taken with the maner, &c. or for manifest of- 
" fences, shkll be in nowise replevisable by the 
<* common writ, nor without writ." Lord Coke* 
in his exposition of the la^t part of this quota- 
tion, accurately distinguishes between rq^feoy, 
by the common writ, or ex qsfido, and baU by 
the King's Bench. The words of the statute 
certainly do not extend to the judges of that 
court. But, besides that, the reader will soon 
find reason to think that the legislature, in their 
intention^ made no difference between bailable 
and Tt^pfevMo^fe. Lord Coke himself, if he be 
ondeniood to mean nothing but an exposition of 
the statute of Westminster, and not to state the 
law generally, does not adhere to his own dis- 
tinction. In expounding the other offences, 
which, by this statute, are declared not rtpUvi- 
eabU, he consUntly uses the words no^ baUahU, 
*' That outlaws, for instance, are not bailable at 



• " There are three points to be conudered in 
'* the construction of all remedial sutntes; 
" the old law, the mischief, and the remedy ; 
" that is, how the common law stood at the 
" making of the act; what the mischief was for 
*' which tbe common law did not provide ; and 
«' what remedy the Parliameot hath provided to 
" cure this mischief. It is the business of the 
" judges so to construe the act, as to suppress 

*« the mischief, and advance the remedy." 

Black^tone, i. 37. ^ 
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" atl : that persons who have abjured the realm, 
*' are attainted apon their own confessioiiy and 
" therefore not bailable at ail by Um : that prov- 
" ers are -aot bailable : that notorious felons are 
" not bcMable.** The reason why the superior 
courts were not named in the statute of Vfeat- 
minster, was plainly this, " because anciently 
" most of the business touching bailment of pri-> 
" soners for fetony or misdemeanors, was per- 
"* formed by the sheritfs, or special bailiffs of 
•* liberties, either by writ, or virtuie ojfficii* i*' 
conseqaently the superior courts had little or no 
opportunity to eonimit those abuses which the 
statute imputes to the sheriffs. With submission 
to Dr. Blackstone, I think he has fallen into a 
contradiction, which, in terms at least, appears 
irreconcileable. After enumerating several of- 
fences not bailable, be asserts, without any 
condition or limitation whatsoever!, " All these 
" are clearly not admissible to bail." Yet^ in a 
few lines after, he says, *' It is agreed that the 
'* Court of King's Bench may bail for any crime 
** whatsoever, according to the circumstances qf 
** the case." To his first proposition he should 
have added, by Sheriffh or Justices; otherwise 
the two propositions contradict each other : with 
this difference, however, that the first is abso- 
lute, the second limited by a consideration of dr- 
cumsttmces. I say this, without theieast intended 
disrespect to the learned author. His work is 
of public utility, and should not hastily be con- 
demned. 

The statute of 17 Kichard II. cap, 10, IS^S, 
sets forth, that, *' Forasmuch as thieves notori- 
ously defamed, and others taken zvith the ma- 
ner, by their long abiding in prison, v^ere de- 
** livered by charters and favourable inquests 



• 5: Hale, P. C. 128, 136. t Blackstone, iv. 296. 
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** proeoMd, to the great lii»d«ranoc of the peo- 
«* pie, two men of tew shall be assigned, in every 
«« commission of the peace, to proceed to the 
** deliverance of sach felons," &e. It seems, by 
tikis act, that there was a constant strufl^le be> 
«ween the legislature and the officers of justice.- 
Vot daring to admit felons taXc«n oi£ft thtmantt 
Co bail or m«inprize, they evaded the law, by 
jEceping Uie party ia prison a long time, and 
then delivering him without doe trial. 

The statute of 1 Richard III. in 148S, sets 
Ibrih, that, " fbraNnach as divers pejnons hav« 
** been daily arrested and irapris<med for 8u»pi 
*' don of felony, sometime of malice, and some- 
" time of a light napicion, and so kept in prison 
** without bail or mainprise; be it ordained, 
" that every justice of peace shall have antho- 
" rity, by his discretion, to let soch prisoners 
" and persons so arrested to bail or mainpriae." 
Sy this act, it appears that there had been 
abuses in matter of imprisonment, and that th^ 
legislature meant to provide for the immediate 
Milat^ment of persons arrested on light tugpi- 
eion of felony. 

The statute of 9 Henry VII. in I486, declares, 
that, oader colour of the preceding act of 
Hiehard the Third, ** Fersoas, »ueh at were not 
** mainpemaMe, were oftentimes let to bail or 
" mainprise by justices of tfte peace, whereby 
" many murderers and felons escaped ; the 
'< King, Ac. hath ordained, that the justices of 
** the peace, ' or two of them at least (whereof 
" one to be of the quorum J have authority to last 
** any such prisoners or persons, mainpernable 
** by the law, to bail or mainprize.** 

The statate of 1 and 2 of Philip and Mary, 
in 1554, sets forth, that, " Notwithstanding 
*' the preceding statate of Henry the Seventh, 
" one justice of peace hath oftentimes, by 
<< sinist^ lal>oiir and means, set at large 
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" the Kteatest and notablest offender»y »uch 
" as be not repleoitabU by the laws qf thi§ 
*' realm J and yet, the rather to hide their aA 
" fections ia that behalf, have assigned the 
" caase of their apprehension to be but only 
" for nupician of felony, whereby the said 
*< offenders have escaped anponished, and do 
" daily, to the high displeasure of Altnig^hty Ood» 
" the great peril of the King and Queen's true 
" subjects, and encouragement of all thieves 
" and evil-doers ; for reformation whereof be it 
" enacted, that no justices of peace shall let to 
" bail or mainprise any such persons^ which for 
** any offence by them committed, be declared 
** not to be rtpteoUed, or baiUd, or be forbidden 
" to be rej^£oi»ed, or baUed, by the statute, of 
'* Westminster the first ; and furthermore, that 
*' any persons arrested for manslaughter or fe- 
" lony, beii^ bailable by the ^ov, shall not be let 
" to bail or mainprise by any justices of peace, 
" bat in the form therein after prescribed."— In 
the tMTo preceding statutes, the words bailable, 
rtpUoiuMe, and mainpernable, are used synony- 
mously*, or promiscuously, to express the sam^ 
single intention of the legislature, via, not to 
accept of any security but the body qfthc qff'enderf 
and when the latter statute prescribes the form 
in which persons arrested on ftMpicum oif felony 
(bung bailable by the lam J may be let to bai|, it 
evidently supposes that there are sooie cases oot 
bailable by the law. It n^ay be thought, per- 
haps, that I attribute ta the legislature an ap« 
peajrance of inaccuracy in the use of terms 
merely to serve my present purpose. But, in 
truth, it would make more forcibly for my argu- 
ipent, to presume, that the legislature were con- 
jstantly aware of the strict legal distinction be- 

* I ■ I ' ■ mi ..." 

• S Hale, P. C. ii. 134, 
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tween bail and replevy, and that they always 

aaeant to adhere to it*. For if it be tnie that 

jrepievy is by the sheriifs, and bail by the higher 

eoarts at Westminster, (which I think nolawyer 

will deny) it follows, that wheu the legislature 

expressly say, that any particular offence is by 

law wd* bailable, the superior courts are com- 

prehended in the prohibition, and fcound by it. 

Otherwise, unless there was a positive exception 

of the superior courts (which I affirm there 

never was in any statute relative to bail) the 

legislature would grossly contradict themselves, 

and the manifest intention of the law be evaded 

It is an established rule, that, when the law is 

spedai, and reason of it general, it is to be irc. 

neraUy understood; and though, by custom a 

laUtude be allowed to the Court of King's Bench 

(to consider circumstances inductive of a doubt 

whether the prisoner be guilty or innocent) if 

this laUtude be taken as an arbitrary power to 

bail, when no circumstances whatsoever arc 

alledged in favour of the prisoner, it is a power 

without right, and a daring violation of the 

-whole English law of bail. 

The act of the 31st of Charles the Second 
(commonly caUed the Habeat Corpm Act J par 
ticularly declares, thatit is not meant to extend 
to treason or feiony, plainly and specially ex- 
pressed in the warrant of commitment. The 
prisoner is therefore left to seek his Habeas 
Corpw at common law : and so far was the 
legislature from supposing that person*^ (com* 
mitted for treason or felony, plainly and spe- 
cially expressed in the warrant of commitment) 



* Vide Ccl Jiwt, 150, J86, "The xvonl renle- 
x« vimble never signifies bailable. milabte-iS^ in 

*" I'H^ «f record, by the King's J«,?ices4 bit 
TriSf^f^" '^'***' aheriif/'-^Zrfe>r, Juue 
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coiUd be let to bail by a single judge, olrby tlie 
whole court, that this very aet provides a rew 
medy for such persons, in case they are not in- 
dicted in the course of the term or sessions flat>- 
sequent to their commitment. Thelaw neitherr 
suffeis them to be enlarged before trial, nor to 
be imprisoned after the time in which thejr 
ought regularly to be tried. In this case tlie 
law says, " It shall and may be lawful to and 
" for the judges of the Court of King's Bencli, 
" and justices of oyer and terminer, or general 
" gaol deliveiy, and they are hereby required, 
" upon motion made to them in open court, the 
« last day of the term, sesakib, or gaol delivery, 
'* either by the prismier, or any one in his be> 
" half, to set at liberty the prisoner upon baif, 
" unless it appear to the judges and justices, 
** upon oath made, that the witnesses for the 
** King could not be produced the same ternr, 
** sessions, or gaol delivery." Upon the whole 
of this article I observe, 1. That the provision 
made in the first part of it would be, in a great 
measure, useless and nugatory, if any single 
judge might have bailed the prisoner ex orrMCrso 
during the vacattein; or if the court might have 
bailed him immediately after the commence* 
ment of the term or sessions. S. When the law 
says. It »haU and may be Ua^fiU to bail for 
felony under particular circumstances, we must 
presume, that, before the passing of that act, it 
was not lawful to bail under those circumstances'. 
The terms used by the legislature are enacting;, 
not declaratory » . 3. Notwithstanding the party 
may have been imprisoned during the greatest 
part of the vacation, and during the whole 
session, the court are expressly forbidden to 
bail him, from that session to the next, if oath 
be made that the witnesses for the King could 
not be produced that same term or sesMons. 
Having faithfallj stated the several acts of 
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Pii^imnent relative to bail in criminal case), it 
may be nsefal to the reader to take a short his- 
toi^cal review of the law of bail, tlirough its 
va ri ou s gradations and improvements. 

"Ry ttie ancient common law, before and since 
tile eonqaest, all fieloilies were bailable, till 
nraHrder was excepted by statute ; so that per- 
sons m%ht be admitted to bail, before convic- 
tion, almost in every case. The statote of West- 
ikiinater says, that before that time, it had not 
b«en determined whicli offences were reple- 
-visable, and which were not, whether by the 
oontHtton writ de homine repltgiando, oi ex officio 
Yxy the sheriff. It is very remarkable, that the 
abases arising from this unlimited power of re- 
plevy, dreadful as they were, and destructive 
to the peace of society, were not corrected or 
taken notice of by the legislature, until the 
Commons of the kingdom had obtained a share 
ira it by their representatives ; but the House of 
Commons had scarce begun to exis't, when these 
^rmidable abuses were corrected by the statute 
of Westminster. It is highly probable, that the 
iniscbief bad been severely felt by the people, 
although no remedy had been provided for it by 
the l^orman kings or barons. ** The* iniquity 
" of the times wa<9 so great, as it even forced the 
** sabjects to forego that, which was in account 
•* a great liberty, to stop the course of a growing 
" mischief.*' The preamble to the statutes made 
by the first ParUaraent of Edward the First, 
assigns the reason of calling itt, " because the 
** people had been otherwise intreated than they 
" ought to be, the peace less kept, the laws less 
" used, and offenden leu puniahed than they 
" ought to be, by reason "whereof the people 
" feared less to offend j»' and the first attempt 



* Sdden, by IT, Bacon, 182. 

* ^Parliamentary History, i. 82. 
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to reform the varions abuses, was by cbnCract- 

Ing the power of replevying felons. 

For above two centuries followingr* it doe» 
not appear that any alteration was made in thd 
law of bail, except that bang taken xnth vert or 
venison was declared to be equivalent to indict- 
ment. The legislature adhered firmly to the 
spirit of the statute of Westminster. The sta- 
tute of the 27 of Edward the First directs the 
iustices of assize to enquire and punish officers 
bailing such as were not beUlable* As for the 
judges of the superior courts, it is probable that 
in those days they thought themselves bound by 
the obvious intent and meaning of the legisla- 
ture. They considered not so much to what 
particular persons the prohibition was address- 
ed, as what the thing was which the legislature 
meant to prohibit; well knowing that in Iaw« 
quando aliquid prohibeturp prohibetur et omne, 
per quod devenitur ad iUud, ** When any thing 
" is forbidden, all the means by which the same 
" thing may be compassed or done are equally 
** forbidden." 

By the sUtnte of Richard the Third, the powc* 
of bailing was a little enlarged : every justice of 
peace was authorised to bail for felony; but 
they were expressly confined to persons arrest- 
ed on light sutpicion : and even this power, so 
limited, was found to produce such inconve- 
niences, that in three years after the legislature 
found it necessary to repeal it. Instead of trust- 
ing any longer to a single justice of peace, the 
act of 3 Henry VII. repeals the preceding act, 
and directs, " That no prisoner (qf those who 
** are mainpemabU by the Uao) shall be let to 
** bail or mainprize by less than two justices, 
" whereof one to be of the quorum." 

And so indispensably necessary was this pro- 
vision thought for the administration of justice, 
anii for the security and peace of society, that 
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At tblstime an ofUh was proposed by the King, 
to be taken by the knights and esqaires of his 
honaeliold, by the members of the House of 
Commons, and by the peers spiritaal and tem^ 
poral, and accepted and swoni to quaH uita 
voce by them all, which, among other engage- 
mentSy binds them not to let any man to bail or 
niainprixe, " knowing and deeming him to be a 
** felon, npon yoar honour and worship. So 
" help yon God and all saints."* 

In aboot half a century, however, even these 

Srovisions.were found insufficient. The act of 
tenry the Seventh was evaded, and the legisla- 
ture once more obliged to interpose. The act of 
1 and 2 of Philip and Mary takes away entirely 
from the justices all power of bailing for offences 
declared not btalabie by the statute of West- 
minster* 

The illegal imprisonment of several persons^ 
who had refused to contribute to a loan exacted 
by Charles the First, and the delay of the Ifa- 
teas Corpus f^nd subsequent refusal to bail them, 
constituted one of the first and most important 
grievances of that reign. Tet when the House 
of Commons, which met in the year l6^, re* 
solved upon measures of the most firm and 
strenuous resistance to the power of imprison- 
ment, assumed by the King or privy council, 
and to the refasal to bail the party on the return 
of the Habeat CorpttSt they did expressly, in all 
their resolutions, make an exception of commit- 
ments, where the cause of the restraint was 
expressed, and did by law justify the commit- 
ment. The reason of the distinction is, that 
whereas, when the cause of commitment is ex- 
pressed, the crime is then known, and the 
offender must be brought to the ordinary trial : 

* Parliamentary Histoiy« ii. 419* 
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if, on the oontrary, ao cavse of cmnttitment he 
expresBed, and the priBoner He thereupon re> 
manded, it may operate to perpetual imprison- 
nent. This contest with Charles the First pro- 
daced the act of the l6th of that 'King ; by, 
which the Court of King^s Bench are directed , 
within three daysaller the return to the Habeaa 
Corpus, to examhie and determine the legality 
of any commitment by the King or privy coon- 
cil, and to do what inJtuHce ttuUi appertain , in 
delivering, bailing, or remanding the prisoner. 
Now, it seems* it is nnneeessary Ibr the Jndg-e 
lo do what appertains to jastice. The same 
scandalous tralBc, in which we have seen the 
privilege of Parliament exerted or relaxed, to 
gratify the i^resent humoar, or to serve the im • 
mediate parpose, of the Crown, is introdnced 
into the administration of justice. The magis- 
trate, it seems, has now no rale to follow^ bat 
the dictates of personal enmity, national par- 
tiality, or perhaps the most prostituted corrup- 
tion. 

To oomplejbe this historical inquiry, it only re- 
aiains to be observed, that the Habeas Cof^pus 
. act of 3i of Charles the Second, so justly con- 
sidered as another Magna Charta of the king'- 
dom, " extends* only to the case of commit- 
« ments for soch criminal charge as can produce 
** no inconveaienoe to public justice by a tern- 
•* porary enlargement of the prisoner." So 
careful were the legislature, at the very moment 
when they were providing for the liberty of the 
subject, not to furnish any colour or pretence 
for violating or evading the established Hv of 
bail in the higher criminal offences. But the 
exception, sUted in the body of the act, pats 
the matter out of all doubt. After directing the 
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judges how they are to proceed to the dueharge 
of the prisoner apon recognisance and surety, 
harins regard to the quality of the prisoner and 
Batore of the offence* it ia expressly added, 
" nnless it shall appear to the said Lord Chan- 
" cellor, &c. that the party so committed is de- 
" tamed for such matters or offences, for the 
" wlftich, bp the lam, thepritoner it not baUabU," 
When the laws, plain of themselves, are thus 
mttfltrated hy facts, and their uniform meaning 
established hy history, we do not wont the an. 
thority of opinions, however respectable, to in- 
form our jnd^pnent, or to confirm our belief. 
Bat I am detomined, that yon shall have no 
escape. Authorit^fof every sort shall be pro- 
deced against yon, from Jacob to Lord Coke, 
from the dictionary to the classic. In vain shall 
yon ai^peal from those upright judges whom 
yon disdain to imitate, to those whom 3'on have 
made yonr example. With one voice they all 
condemn yon. 

" To be taken with the maner, is where a; 
" thief, having stolen any thing, is taken with 
" the same about him, as it were in his hands, 
" which is called fiagrantt delicto. Such a cri- 
« minal is nof bailcMe by km."— Jacob, under the 
word Marter. 

** Those who are taken with the maner are 
" excluded by the statute of Westminster, from 
** the benefit of a replevin."— JEfawMra«, P. C. ii. 

{^. 

" Of such heinous offences, no one, who is 
** notoriously guilty, seems to be bailable by the 
" intent of this statute."-JDt<eo, ii. 99- 

** The common practice and allowed general 
" rule is, tltat bail is only then proper, where it 
" stands indifferent whether the party were 
« guilty or innocent."—DvMo, ditto, 

'* There is no doubt but that the bailing of a 
•< person, who it not bailable by law, is punishable 
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*' «ither nt common law, as a negligent escape , 
'< or as an oflfence against the several statutes 
« relative to bail."— Dreto, 89. 
■ ** It cannot be doabted» bat that neither the 
« judges of this, nor of any other saperior court, 
•* of justice, are strictly within the purview of 
'« that statute ; yet they will always, in their dis- 
" cretion,pay a doe regard to it, and not admit 
" a person to bail who is expressly declared by it 
'* irrep\evi§tLhle, without some pariieul49reircutn' 
•* stance in his favour; and, therefore, it seems 
<' difficolt to find an instance where' persons, at- 
*' tainted of felony, or notoriously guilty of trea- 
" son, or manslaaghter, &c. by their own con- 
** fession, or othermsCr have been adnutted to 
*' the benefit of bail, without soipe special mo- 
" tive to the coartto grant it.**'^DittQ, 114. 

" If it appears that any man hath injury or 
<l wrong by his imprisonment, we have power to 
'* deliver and discharge him ; if otherwise, he is 
" tobe remanded by as to prison again," — Ix>rd 
Ch. J. HydCy State Trials, yii. 115. 

■/' The htatule of Westminster was especially 
'* foe direction to the Sheriffs and others; but to 
** say courts of justice are excluded fiom this 
** statute, I conceive it cannot be.'* Attorney 
General Heath, Ditto, 138. 

'< The court, upon view of the return, jodgeth 
<' of the sutiiciency or insufficiency of it. 1 f they 
" think the prisoner in lam to be bailqble, he is 
" committed to the Marshal, and bailed ; if not, 
". he is remanded." Through the whole debate, 
the objection on the part of the prisoners wais, 
that no cause of commitment was expressed in 
the warrant ; but it was uniformly admitted, by 
their counsel, that, if the cause of commitment 
had been expresfsed for treason or felony, the 
court would then have done right in remanding 
them. 

The Attorney General having urged, before a 
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Mnnmittee of both Hoases, that, in Beckwith'8 
case, and others, the lords of' the council sent 
a letter to the Court of King's Bench to bail ; 
it waa replied, by the managers of the House 
of Commons, that this was of no moment : 
" for that either the prisoner was bailable Ay the 
" law or not baUable. If bailable by the law, 
" then he was to be bailed without any such 
" letter ; if not bailable by the law, then plainly 
" the judges could not have bailed him upon 
" the letter, without breach of their oath, which 
" ia, thai thejf are to do Jtutice according to the 
" law,** ^c, ataU TriaU, vii. 175. 

** So that in bailing upon such offences of the 
" highest natuire, a kind of discretion, rather 
" than a constant law, hath been exercised, 
'* when it stands wholly indifferent, in the eye 
** of the court, whether the prisoner be gnilly 
« or not." Selden St. Tr, vii. 290. 1. 

" I deny that a man is always bailable when 
'* imprisonment is imposed upon him for ens- 
** tody.** Attorn^ (General Heath, ditto, S38. 

By these quotations from the State Trials, 
though otherwise not o autiiority, it appears 
plainly, that in regard to baUabU or not bail- 
etbU, all parties agreed in admitting one propo- 
sition as incontrovertible* 

" In relation to capital offences^ there are 
" especially these acts of parliament that are 
'f the common landmarks* touching offences 
<' bailabe or not bailable. Hale, ii. P. C. 1S7* 
The enumeration includes the several acts cited 
in this paper. 

" Persons Uken with the manoutre are not 
" bailable, because it is fktrtum man^futum,** 
HaU, ii. P. C. 133. 



• It has been the study of Lord Mansfield to 
remove land-marks. 
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** The writ of Bab0M iJmymt is of a higk na. 
** tare ; for if persons be wiongfaUy committed , 
** they are to be disohareed upoa this wric re- 
** tamed; or, if bailable, they are to be bailed : 
** if «oe baUaUe, they art to be committed,*' 
HaU, ii. P. C. 149. This dootriae of Lord Cliier 
Jastice Hale refers immediately to the s«perk>r 
courts from wh/mcethe writ issues. " After the 
" retam is lUed, the coiirt is either to discharge,. 
** or bail* or commit him, as the natafe of the 
« case reqaires." EMct ii. P. C. 146. 

•* If bail be granted othenoiae than the iaval- 
*< loweth, the party that aUoweth the same shall 
** be Hoed* imprisoned, render damages, or ior. 
" feit his plaoe, as the ease shatt reqnire." Sel^ 
den, &y N. Maom, 18S. 

'" This iodttoes an absolate necessity of ex-* 
'* pressing, apon every con^mitment, the reason 
" for which it is made ; that the coart, npon a 
" Habeae Corpue^ may cauuukie into its validity, 
'* and, aeeording to (Ac eirmmnHancet qf the core, 
" may discharge, admit to bail, or remaad the 
*' prisoner." JUaokatone, iii. 133. 

** Hifarriot was committed for foiling indorse- 
** ments upon bank-bills, and upon a ffabeae 
** CarpuM was bailed, beeanse the crime was only 
" a great misdemeanor ; for though the forging 
*' the bills be felony, yet forgii^ the indorse- 
*• ment is not.*' Salkeid, i. 104. 

" Appell de Mahem, fte. ideo ne fait lesse a 
" bailie, nient plus qoe in appell de robbery oo 
" murder ; <ittod nota, et que in robbery et mar> 
" der le partie n'est baiilable." Bro* Mam' 
^* pritttGl. 

** The intendment of the law in bails iSvQMMf 
" atat indifftrenter, whether he be guilty or no; 
" but when he is convicted by verdict or con* 
" fession, then he must be deemed in law to be 
" guilty of tbe felony, end therefore not btfiMli 
" at aU.** Coke, U. Inst, 186« iv. V^B* 
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*" Bail is quando tttU indiffkrevOer, and not 
** when the offence is open and manifest." ii, 
Inst. I89. 

*' In this case non stat indifferenter, -whether 
" he be g^ailty or no, being taken with the 
*' tnanert that is, with the thing stolen, as it 
" were, in his hand." Ditto, Ditto. 

** If it appearetU that this imprisonment he 
" jast and lawful, he ahaU be renumdtd to the 
** former gaoler ; bat if it shall appear to the 
" court that he was impiisoned againrt the law 
" of the land, they ought by force of this sta* 
** tute, to deliver him t if it be doubtful, and 
** under consideration, he may be Imiied." S. 
hut. 56. 

It 19 unnecessary to load the reader with any 
farther quotations. If these authorities are not 
deemed sufficient to establish the doctrine main- 
tained in this paper, it will be in vain to appeal 
to the evidence of law books, or the opinions of 
judges. They are not the authorities by which 
Lord Mansfield will abide. He assumes an ar- 
bitrary power of doing right : and if he does 
wrong, it lies only between Ood and his con- 
science. 

17ow, my Lord, although I have great faith in 
the preceding argument, I will not say that 
every minute part of it is absolutely invulnev. 
able. I am too well acquainted with the prac- 
tice of a certain court, directed by your exam- 
ine, as it is governed by your authority , to think 
there ever yet was an argument, however con- 
formable to law and reason, in which a cunning, 
qnibbling attorney might not discover a flaw. 
Bat, taking the whole of it together, I affirm, 
that it constitutes a mass of demonstration, than 
which nothing more complete or satisfactory 
can be offered to the human mind. How an 
evasive, indirect reply will stand with your re- 
patatioD, or how fiir it trill answer in point of 
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defence, at Uie bar of the House of Lords, i« 
worth your consideration. If, after all that has 
been said, it slioald still be maintained, that 
the Court of King's Bench, in bailing felons, are 
exempted from all legal rules whatsoever, and 
that the jadge has no direction to pursue, but 
his private affections, or more unquestionable 
will and pleasure, it will follow plainly, that 
the distinction between bailable and not bail- 
able, uniformly expressed by the legislature, 
current through all our law books, and admitted 
by all our great lawyers, without exception, is, 
in one sense, a nugatory, in another, a pemi> 
cious, distinction. It is nugatory, as it sup. 
poses a difference in the bailable quality of of- 
fences, when, in effect, the distinction refers 
only to the rank of the magistrate. It is per- 
nicious, as it implies a rule of law, which yet 
the judge is not bound to pay the least regard 
to ; and impresses an idea upon the minds of 
the people, that the judge is wiser and greater 
than the law. 

It remains only to apply the law, thus stated, 
to the fact in question. By an authentic copjc 
of the mittimua, it appears that John Eyre was 
committed for felony, plainly and specially ex- 
pressed in the warrant of commitment. He was 
charged before Alderman Halifax, by the oath 
of Thomas Fielding, William Holder, William 
Payne, and William Nash, for feloniausiy steal- 
ing eleven quires of writing paper, value six 
shillings, the property of Thomas Beach, &c. 
By the examinations upon oath of the four per- 
sons mentioned in the mittimtui it was pfoved, 
that large quantities of paper had been missed ; 
and that eleven quires (previously marked, 
from a suspicion that Eyre was the thief) were 
found upon him. Many other quires of paper, 
marked in the same manner, were found at his 
lodgings; and aft^r he had been some time in 
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#ood-street Compter, a key was foand in his 
mom there, which appeared to be a key to the 
closet atGaildhall, from whence the paper was 
•tolen. When asked what he had to say in his 
defeaccj his only answer was, / Hope you trill 
haU me. Hr. Holder, the cKerk, replied. That 
i$ impossihU. There never was anJanttanct of it, 
when the stolen goods were found upon the thitf. 
The Liord Mayor was then applied to, and re- 
fused to bail him. Of all these circumstances, 
it was yoar duty to have informed yourself 
minutely. The fact was remarkable ; and the 
Chief Magistrate of the City of London was 
known to have refused to hail the offender. To 
jastify your compliance with the solicitations 
of yoar three countrymen, it should be proved 
that such allegations were offered to you in be- 
half of their associate, as honestly and bona 
Ade reduced it to a matter of doubt and indif- 
ference whether the prisoner was innocent or 
guilty. Was any thing offered bj' the Scotch 
triumvirate that tended to invalidate the posi- 
tive charge made against him by four credible 
witnesses upon oath T Was it even insinuated to 
you, either by himself or his bail, that no felony 
was committed ; or, that he was not the felon ; 
that the stolen goods were not found upon him ; 
or that he was only the receiver, not knowing 
them to be stolen T Or, in short, did they at- 
tempt to produce any evidence of his insanity ? 
To all these questions I answer for yon, without 
the least fear of contradiction, positively. No. ' 
From the moment he was arrested he never 
entertained any hope of acquittal; therefore,' 
thought of nothing but obtaining bail, that he 
might have tijne to settle his affairs, convey his 
fortune into another country, and spend the 
remainder of bis life in comfort and affluence 
abroad. In this prudential scUcme of future 
bappiuess, the Lord Chief Justice of England 
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moflt readily and heartily conenrred* At night 
of so much virtae in distresat your nataral be- 
nevolence took the alarm. Such a man a« Mr. 
Eyre, straggling with adversity, must always 
be an interesting scene to Lord Mansfield. Or, 
was it that liberal ani^iety, by which your 
whole life has been distinguished , to enlarge 
the liberty of the subject f Sly L.ord, w^e did 
not want this new instance of the liberality tif 
yoar principles. We already knew what kind 
of subjects they were for whose liberty you 
were anxious. At all events* the public are 
much indebted to you for fixing a price, at 
which felony may be committed with im- 
punity. 

You bound a felon, notoriously worth 90,000}. 
in the sum of SOOl. With your natural tarn to 
equity, and knowing, as you are, in the doc 
trine of precedents, yon undoubtedly meant to 
settle the proportion between the fortune of the 
felon and the fine by which he may compound 
for his felony. The ratio now upon record, and 
transmitted to posterity under the auspices of 
Lord Mansfield, is exactly one to an hundred. 
My Lord, without intending it, you have laid a 
cruel restraint upon the genius of your country- 
men. In the warmest indulgence of their pas- 
sions, they have an eye to the expense I and if 
their other virtues fail us, we have a resource in 
their economy. 

By taking so trifling a security from John 
Kyre, you invited, and manifestly exhorted, 
bim to escape. Although in bailable cases it be 
usual to take four securities, you left him in - . ! 
the custody of three Scotchmen, whom he might » i 
have easily satisfied for conniving at bis re. i 
treat. That he did not make use of the oppof- »^ 
tnnity you industriously gave him, neither jM- m 
tifies your conduct, nor can it be any way sc- [ 
counted for, but by his excessive and monstroaf 
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»v*rie<$. Any other man, bat this bosom friend 
of tjKree Scotclrniea, would gladly have sacri- 
ficed. a few handred pounds, rather than submit 
to ^be infamy of pleading guilty in ojpen court. 
It iA possible indeed that he might have flattered 
bimself, and not unreasonably, with the hopes 
•f as pardon. That be would have been par- 
lioaedy se^ms more than probable, if I had not 
directed the public attention to the leading step 
you took in favour of him. In the present gentle 
reigOy we well know what use has been made 
of the lenity of the Court) and of the mercy of 
tbe Crown. The Lord ClUef Justice of England ' 
atccepts of th« hundredth part of the property 
of a felon, taken in the fact, as a recc^oiaance 
^r his appAurance. Your brother Smythe brow- 
"beats a jury, and forces them to alter their ver- 
dict, by which they had found aScotch seijeant 
gailty of murder ; and though the Kennedies 
were convicted of a most deliberate and atro- 
cious murder, they still had a claim to the 
Royal mercy. They were saved by the chastity 
of'tiieir connections. They had a sister, yet it 
-was not her beauty, but the pliancy of her 
virtue that recommended her to the King. 

The holy author of our religion was seen in 
the company of sinners ; but it was his gracious 
purpose to convert them from their sins. An- 
other maQt who, 4n the ceremonies of our faith, 
might give lessons to the great enemy of it, 
upon different principles, keeps much the same 
company. He advertises for patients, collects 
all the diseases of the heart, and turns a royal 
palace into an hospital for incurables. A man 
of honour has no ticket of admission at St. 
James's. They receive him like a virgin at the . 
Magdalenes'; Go, thou, and do Ukevfisc 

My charge against you is now made good. I 
shall, however, be ready to answer or to siib< 
mit to fair objections. If, whenever URs matter 
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shall be agitated, yon jstiffer the doors of the 
House of Lords to be shut, I now protest, that 
1 shall con»ider yoa as having made no reply 
From that moment, in the opinion of the world, 
you will stand self-convicted. Whether yoar 
reply be quibbling and evasive, or liberal and 
in point, will be matter for the judgment of 
your peers; but if, when every possible idea of 
disrespect to thi^ noble House (in whose honour 
and justice the nation implicitly confides) is 
here most solemnly disclaimed, yon should en^ 
.deavour to represent this charge as a contempt 
of their authority, and move their lordships to 
censure the publisher of this paper, I then a^ 
firm, that you support injustice by violence, 
that you are guilty of a heinous aggravation of 
your offence, and that you contribute your ut- 
niost influence to promote, on thie part of the 
highest court of judicature, a positive denial of 
justice to the nation. 

JUNIUS. 



LETTER LXIX. 



TO THE 

Hight Hvn. Lard Ctmdtn* 

MY LORD, 

I TURK with pleasure from that barren waste 
in which no salutary plant takes root, no ver. 
dure quickens, to a character fertile, as I will- 
ingly believe, in every great and good inalifi* 
eation. I call upon you, in the name of the 
English nation, to stand forth in defence of the 
laws of your country, and to exert, in the caase 
of truth and justice, those great abilities with 
which you were entrusted for the benefit of 



mankind. ■ To ascertain the f^Dts act forth in 
the preceding paper, it may be necessary to 
call the persons mentioned in the mUHtnua to 
the bar of the House of Lords. If a motion for 
that purpose should be rejected, we shall Jknoir 
-what to think of Lord, Mansfield's innocence. 
The legal argument is submitted to your LonL 
ship's judgment.- After the noble stand you 
made against Lord Mansfield, upon the question 
of libel, we did expect that you would not 
have suffered that matter to have remained 
undetermined. But it was said that Lord Chief 
Justice Wilmot had been prevailed upon to 
vouch for an opinion of the late Judge Yatesp 
which was supposed to nuike against you ; and 
we admit of the excuse. When such detestable 
arU are employed to prejudge a qneetinn of 
right, it might have been imprudent at that 
time to have brought it to a decision. lu the 
present instance, you will have no such oppo- 
sition to contend with. If there be a judge, or 
a lawyer, of any note in Westminster-hall, who 
shall be daring enough to affirm that, according 
to <the true intendment of the laws of England, 
a felon, taken with the matter in flagrante de- 
licto, is bailable, or that the discretion of an 
Bnglish judge is merely arbitrary, and not go- 
verned by rules of law, I should be glad to be 
acquainted with him. Whoever he, be, I will 
take care that he shall not give you muck 
trouble. , Your Lordship's character assures me 
that you will assume that principal part, whioli 
belongs to you, in supporting the laws of Eng* 
land against a wicked judge, who make» it the 
occupation of his life to misinterpret and per- 
vert them. If you decline thi^ honourable 
office, I fear it will be said, that, for some, 
months past, yon have kept too much compaby 
with the Duke of Grafton. When the contest 
turns apoa-^e interpretation of the laws^ yoa 
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cannotf wHhoat a formal sanrender of all your 
reputation, yield tlu post of boooar eiren to 
liord Chatham* Considering tke sitnaUon and. 
abilitie»of Iiord Ma&sfield, I do not acniple to 
afirm, witibt the most solemn appeal to €3toA for 
my sincerity, that» in my jadgment, be is the 
very wo^t and most dangerous Baan in the 
kingdom. Thos far I ha«« done my doty in 
endeavooring to bring him to punishment. But 
mine is an inferior ministeiial offiee in the tem- 
ple of ^luttce; I have bound the victim, and 
dragged him ta the altar." 

JUNIUS; 



The Reverend Mr. John Home having, trith 
his usual veracity, and honest industry, circu- 
lated a report that JUnlittS, in a letter to the 
Supporters of the Bill of Rights^ had warmly 
declared himself in favour of long parliaments 
and rotten horonghs, it is thought necessary to 
submit to the public the fbllowing extract from 
his letter to John 'Wilkes, Esq. dated the 7th of 
September^ iTtU s^d laid before' Uie Society on ■ 
the £4th of the same month. 

<* With regard to the several articles, taken 
*< separately, I own I am concerned to see that 
** the great condition which onght to be the 
" «<ne qua non of parliamentary qualification, 
^ which ought to be the basis (as it assuredly 
•« will be the only support) of ^ every barrier 
** raised in defence of the constitution, (I mean 
*' a declaratidn upon oath to shorten the eUtra- 
'* Hon qf parliaments) is reduced to the fourth 
*• rank In the esteem of the society ; and even 
" in that place, far from being insisted on with 
** firmness and vehemence, seems to have been 
* pariictilarly sligf^ted in the expression, Tou 
** shdU endeavour to restore annual parUaments* 
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«* Are tiiefle tke terms which men who are in 
" earnest make nse .of, when the taius reipub 
" Hca is at stake? I expected other language 
" from Mr. Wilkes. Besides mf objection in 
'* point of form^ I disapprove highly of the^ 
" metutiog of 'the fourth aiti<^ as it stands. 
" Whenever the question ^all be seriously agl* 
** tated, I will endeavour (and if I live, will 
«* assuredly attempt, it) to coinrince the £ng)ish 
'* nation by argomeots» ta my understanding 
*' unanswerable,' that they ought to insist tipon 
•« a triennial, and hanish the idte of aki annu^ 
** parliament . . ..^..^lam convinced, that 
" if shortening, the duration of parliaments 
" (which, )in etfect, isldbceping the representa- 
" tive under the rod of the constituent) be not 
** made the basis of our nf w parliamentary ju- 
*' rispmdence, other checks or improvements 
" signify nothing. On the contrary, if. this hk 
** made the foundation, other measures may conife 
" in aid, and, as auxiliaries, be of considerable 
^* advantage. Lord Chatham's ptojeet, for in< 
' ** stance, of increasingr the number of knights 

" of shires, appears to me Admirable *, 

" As to cutting away the rotten boroiighs, I a& 
*' as much oflfended as any man at seeing' so 
" many of them under the direct influence of 
" the Crown, or atthe disposal 6f private per- 
*' sons. Yet, I own, I have both 'doubts and 
apprehensions in regard to the -remedy you 
propose. I shall be charged, perhaps, with 
** an unusual want<]f political intrepMity, when 
*< I honestly confess to you, that I am startled 
** at the idea of so- extensive an amputation. In 
«* the first place, ]<|aestion the power, deJurCf 
" of the legislature to disfranchise a number of 
*• boroughs upcm-thcgeiieral^grround of improv. 
" ing the eoostitntion. There cannot be a doc- 
** trine more fiital to the libera and property 
" we are'contending for, tliatt thaf which con- 
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" fbonds the idea of a ntpremt and wa. arbitrary 
" legiflli^are. I need not point oat to you the 
" fatal purposes to which it has been, and may 
" be, applied. If we are sincere in the politi* 
'< cal creed we prc^ess, there are many things 
' which we ought to affirm, cannot be done by 
" King» Lords, and Commons. Among these, I 
'* reckon the disfranchising of boroughs, with a 
** general view of improvement. I consider it 
" as equivalent to robbing the parties concerned 
«' of their freehold, of their birthright. 1 say, 
** that although this birthright may be forfeited, 
" or the exercise of it xuspended in particular 
'* cases, it cannot be taken away by a general 
< law, for any real or preteuded purpose of im- 
" pioving the coBstitutioo.-- Supposing the at- 
'* tempt made, I am persuaded you cannot mean 
<' that either King, or Lords, should take an ao- 
** tive part in it. A bill which only touches the 
*' repre»eutati(mof the people, must originate in 
" the House of Commons. In the formation and 
*< mode of passing it, the exclusive right of the 
** Commons must be asserted as scrupulously as 
" in the case of a money bill. Now, Sir, I 
" should be glad to know by what kind of rea. 
*' soning it can be proved, that there is a power 
^* vested in the representative to destroy his im- 
" mediate cimstituent. From whence could he 
'* possibly derive it? A courtier, I know, will 
" be ready to maintain the affirmative. The doc- 
'* trine suits him exactly, because it gives an 
'* unlimited operation to the influence of the 
'* Crown. But we, Mr. Wilkes, ought to hold 
*' a'different language. It is no answer to me to 
** say. That the bill, when it passes the Ilouse 
" of Commons, is the act of the majority, and 
" not the represenUtives of the particular bo- 
*< roughs concerned. If the minority can dis* 
t* francliise ten boroughs, why not twenty, why 
" not the whole kingdom f Why shbuJd net 
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** they make their own seats in parliament for 
** life f When the septennial act passed, the le- 
'* gisiature did what, apparently and palpahly^ 
" they had no power to do : but they did more 
*' than people in general were aware of; they, 
" in effect, disfranchised the whole kingdom for 
I ** four years. 

I " For argument's sake, I will now suppose 

** that the expediency of the measure, and the 

'' power of parliament, are unqaestionable. 

I " Still yon will Shd an insarmoantable difficolty 

[ " in the execution. When all your instruments 

f ^ of amputation are prepared, when the unhap- 

' " Py patient lies bound at your feet, without the 

** possibility of resistance, by what infallible 

" rule will you direct the operation Y When you 

" propose to cut awAy the rctten parts, can you 

i " tell us what parts are perfectly sound t Are 

" there any certain limits in fact or theory, to 

<* inform you at what point you must stop, at 

" what point the mortification endst To a man 

« so capable of observation and reflection as you 

" are, it is unnecessary to say all that might be 

** said upon the subject. Besides that I approve 

\ " highly of Lord Chatham's idea qf iiyfvt^iayi a 

" portion of new heetlth into the coTtstituUon, to 

'* enable it to bear its ir^rmities (a brilliant ex- 

** pression, and full of intrinsic wisdom) other 

*' reasons occur in persuading me to adopt it. 

** I have no objection," &c. 

The man who fairly and completely answers 
this argument, shall have my thanks and my ap. 
planse. My heart is already with him. I am 
ready to be converted. I admire his morality, 
and would gladly subscribe to the aiticles of his 
faith. Grateful, as I am, to the good Being 
whose bounty has imparted to me this reasoning 
intellect, whatever it is, I hold myself propor- 
tionably indebted to him from whose enlighten, 
ed understanding another ray of knowledge cor» 
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